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CLIFFORD THE ASTROLOGER—A LEGEND OF CRAVEN. 





Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus ; 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 


Fas trepidet. 


Hor. Carm. iii. 29. 


*¢ This man is fallen with his astronomie 


In som woodness, or in som 


‘onie ; 


1 thought ay wel how that it shulde be; 
Men shulde not know of Goddes privitée: 
Ya, blessed be alway a lewed man, 

That nought but only his beleve can.” 


Tuere is no district in England 
which abounds in more beautiful and 
romantic scenery than the remote and 
rarely visited district of Craven, in 
Yorkshire. Its long ridge of low and 
irregular hills, terminating at last in 
the enormous masses of Pennygent 
and Ingleborough,—its deep and se- 
cluded valleys, containing within their 
hoary ramparts of grey limestone fer- 
tile fields and pleasant pasturages,— 
its wide-spreading moors, covered with 
the different species of moss and ling, 
and fern and bent-grass, which varie« 
gate the brown livery of the heath, 
and break its sombre uniformity,— 
its crystal streams of unwearied ra- 
pidity, now winding a silent course 
“in infant pride” through the wil- 
lows and sedges which fringe their 
banks, and now bounding with impe- 
tuous rage over the broken ledges of 
rock, which seek in vain to impede 
their progress from the mountains,— 
its indigenous woods of yew, and 
beech, and ash, and alder, which have 
waved in the winds of centuries, and 
Which still flourish in green old age on 
the sides and summits of the small- 
er declivities,—its projecting crags, 
which fling additional gloom over the 
melancholy tarns that repose in dis- 
mal grandeur at their feet,—its ham- 

Vor. XXV. 


Cuaucer’s Millar's Tale. 


lets, and towns, and ivy-manitled 
churches, which remind the visitor 
of their antiquity by the rudeness, 
and convince him of their durability 
by the massiveness, of their construc« 
tion,—these are all features in the 
landscape which require to be seen 
only once, to be impressed upon the 
recollection for ever. But it is not 
merely for the lovers of the wild, and 
beautiful, and picturesque, that the 
localities of Craven possess a powerful 
charm. The antiquarian, the novel 
ist, and the poet, may all find rich 
store of employment in the traditions 
which are handed down from father 
to son respecting the ancient lords and 
inhabitants of the district. It is ine 
deed the region of romance, and I 
have often felt surprise, that the 
interesting materials with which it 
abounds have so seldom been incorpo 
rated into the works of fiction which 
are now issuing with such thoughtless 
haste from the press of the metropolis. 
In Dr Whitaker’s History of Craven— 
which, in spite of his extravagant pre- 
judices in favour of gentle blood, and 
in derogation of commercial opulence, 
is still an excellent model for all fue 
ture writers of local history—there is a 
ground-work laid for at least a dozen 
ordinary novels. To say nothing of the 
A 
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legendary tales, which the peasantry re- 
late of the minor families of the dis- 
trict, of the Bracewells, the T'empests, 
the Lysters, the Romillés, and the Nor- 
tons,—whose W hite Doe, however, has 
been immortalized by the poetry of 
Wordswerth,—can any thing be more 
p*egnant with romanticadventure than 
the fortunes of the successive chief- 
tains of the lordly line of Clifford ? 
Their first introduction to the North, 
owing to a love-match made by a poor 
knight of Herefordshire with the weal- 
thy heiress of the Viponts and the 
Vesys! Their rising greatness, to the 
merited disgrace and death of Piers de 
Gavestone and his profligate minions ! 
and their final exaltation to the high- 
est honours of the British peerage, 
which they have now enjoyed for five 
hundred years, to the strong hand and 
unblenching heart with which they 
have always welcomed the assaults of 
their most powerful enemies! Of the 
first ten lords of Skipton castle, four 
died in the field and one upon the 
scaffold ! The “ black-faced Clifford,” 
who sullied the glory which he ac- 
quired by his gallantry at the battle 
of Sandal, by murdering his youthful 

risoner the Earl of Rutland, in cold 

lood, at the termination of it, has 
gained a passport to an odious im- 
mortality from the soaring genius of 
the bard of Avon. But his real fate 
is far more striking, both in a moral 
and in a poetical point of view, than 
-that assigned to him by our great dra- 
matist. On the evening before the 
battle of Towton. field, and after the 
termination of the skirmish which 
— it, an unknown archer shot 

im in the throat, as he was putting 
off his gorget, and so avenged the 
wretched victims, whose blood he had 
shed like water upon Wakefield Bridge. 
The vengeance of the Yorkists was 
not, however, satiated by the death of 
the Butcher, as Leland informs us that 
they called him :—for they attainted 
him, in the first year of the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and granted his 
estates, a few years afterwards, to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who retained 
them in his iron grasp till he lost 
them with his crown and life at the 
battle of Bosworth. The history of 
his son is a romance ready made. His 
relations, fearing lest the partisans of 
the house of York should avenge the 
death of the young Earl of Rutland 
on the young Lord Clifford, then a 
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mere infant, concealed him for the 
next twenty-five years of his life in 
the Fells of Cumberland, where he 
grew up as hardy as the heath on 
which he vegetated, and as ignorant 
as the rude herds which bounded 
over it. One of the first acts of Henry 
the Seventh, after his accession to the 
throne, was to reverse the attainder 
which had been passed against his fa- 
ther ; and immediately afterwards the 
young lord emerged from the hiding 
place, where he had been brought up 
in ignorance of his rank, and with the 
manners and education of a mere shep- 
herd. Finding himself more illiterate 
than was usual even in an illiterate 
age, he retired to a tower, which he 
built in the beautiful forest of Barden, 
and there, under the direction of the 
monks of Bolton Abbey, gave himself 
up to the forbidden studies of alchemy 
and astrology. His son, who was the 
first Earl of Cumberland, embittered 
the conclusion of his life, by embark- 
ing in a series of adventures, which, in 
spite of their profligacy, or rather in 
consequence of it, possess a very strong 
romantic interest. Finding that his fa- 
ther was either unwilling or unable to 
furnish him with funds to maintain 
his inordinate riot and luxury, he be- 
came the leader of a band of outlaws, 
and, by their agency, levied aids and 
benevolences upon the different travel- 
lers on the King’s highway. A letter 
of the old Lord, his tather, which, by 
the by, is not the letter of an illiterate 
man, is still extant, in which he coms 
plains in very moving terms of his 
soni’s degeneracy and misconduct. The 
young scape- grace, wishing to make 
tis father know from experience the 
inconvenience of being scantily sup 
plied with money, enjoined his tenant 
ry in Craven not to pay their rents, 
and beat one of them, Henry Popely, 
who ventured to disobey him, so ses 
verely with his own hand, that he lay 
for a long time in peril of death. He 
spoiled his father’s houses, &c. * fe- 
loniously took away his proper goods,” 
as the old lord quaintly observes, ‘‘ aps 
parelling himself and his horse, all the 
time, in cloth of gold and goldsmith’s 
work, more like a duke than a poom 
baron’s son.” He likewise took a par 
ticular aversion to the religious orders, 
* shamefully beating their tenants and 
servants, in such wise as some whole 
towns were fain to keep the churches 
both night and day, and durst not come 
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at their own houses.” —Whilst engaged 
in these ignoble practices, less disson- 
ant, however, to the manners of his 
age than to those of ours, he wooed, 
and won, and married, a daughter of 
the Percy of Northumberland ; and it 
is conjectured, upon very plausible 
grounds, that his courtship and mar- 
riage with a lady of the highest rank 
under such disadvantages on his part, 
gave rise to the beautiful old ballad 
of the Nutbrown Maid. The lady, 
becoming very unexpectedly the heir- 
ess of her family, added to the inhe- 
ritanceof the Cliffords the extensive fee 
which the Percies held in Yorkshire ; 
and by that transfer of property, and 
by the grant of Bolton Abbey, which 
he obtained from Henry the Eighth, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
her husband became possessor of near= 
ly all the district which stretches be- 
tween the castles of Skipton on the 
south, and of Brougham, or as the 
Cliffords, to whom it belonge:!, always 
wrote it, Bromeham, on the north. 
The second Earl of Cumberland, who 
was as fond of alchemy and astrology 
as his grandfather, was succeeded by 
his son George, who distinguished 
himself abroad by the daring intrepi- 
dity with which he conducted several 
buccaneering expeditions in the West 
Indies against the Spaniards, and at 
home, by the very extensive scale on 
which he propagated his own and his 
Maker’s image in the dales of Craven. 
Among the numerous children of 
whom he was the father, the most ce« 
lebrated was the Countess of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery,-whose long 
life of virtuous exertion renders her 
well qualified to figure as the heroine 
of a tale of chivalry. The anecdotes, 
which are told of this high-spirited 
lady in the three counties of York, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, are 
almost innumerable, and relate to cir- 
cumstances in her life, which, though 
some are impossible, and others im- 
probable, are still all full of heroic in- 
terest and adventure. Her defence of 
Bromeham Castle against the intru- 
sion of her uncle of Cumberland,—her 
riding cross-legged to meet the Judges 
of Assize, when she acted in person at 
Appleby as High Sheriff by inherit- 
ance of ihe county of Westmoreland,— 
her hairbreadth escapes and dangers 
during the great rebellion, are charac- 
teristics of the woman, so striking in 
themselves, that they would require 
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little adventitious ornament from the 
writer, who should take them as in- 
cidents for poem or romance. Her 
courage and liberality in public life were 
only to be equalled by lor order, eco« 
nomy, and devotion in private. “ She 
was,’ says Dr Whitaker, “ the oldest 
and most independent courtier in the 
kingdom,” at the time of her death.— 
‘* She had known and admired Queen 
Elizabeth ;—she had refused what she 
deemed an iniquitous award of King 
James,” though urged to submit to it 
by her first husband, the Earl of Dor- 
set ;—‘* She rebuilt her dismantled 
castles in defiance of Cromwell, and 
repelled with disdain the interposition 
of a profligate minister under Charles 
the Second.” A woman of such daunt- 
less spirit and conduct would be a 
fitting subject, even for the pencil of 
the mighty magician of Abbotsford. 
A journal of her life in her own hand- 
writing is still in existence at Apple~ 
by Castle. I have heard, that it de- 
scends to the minutest details about 
her habits and feelings, and that it is 
that cause alone, which prevents its 
publication. But surely such details 
might be omitted, where they are in- 
compatible with the refined delicacy 
of the present age ; and the really va- 
luable part of the work, the gold se« 
parated from the dross, might advan- 
tageously be made the property of the 
public. Personal adventures are not 
without attraction, even when narra- 
ted in the most ordinary style ; and 
adventures like hers, narrated in the 
same terse and forcible language in 
which her letters are written, would 
form an admirable foundation for any 
superstructure of romance, which an 
‘¢ jmagination all compact” might rear 
upon them. 

It is not my intention to make any 
use of the tracitionary stories, to 
which I have been alluding. They 
are connected with great events and 
lofty associations, and ought to be de- 
corated with language and imagery 
worthy of their heroic argument. To 
array them in a garb of corresponding 
majesty, would require more time and 
talent than I possess; and I shall 
therefore leave the Lords of Craven to 
some chronicler who enjoys more lei- 
sure, and is gifted with more extensive 
literature, than has hitherto fallen to 
my humble lot. But though I de- 
cline to trace the fortunes of the noble 
chieftains of the Clifford family, from 
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a conviction of my own inability to do 
justice to their merits, I am by no 
means unwilling to try my powers, 
‘such as they are, on those of some of 
their less exalted descendants ; and 
there is a legend regarding one of 
them, so wild in its nature, so extra- 
ordinary in its incidents, and at the 
‘same time so little known in Craven, 
and so utterly unknown out of it, that I 
will endeavour to do good service to the 
lovers of romance, by placing it plain- 
ly and briefly before them. 

It was in the early part of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, that Master An- 
tony Clifford, as he was called in the 
language of the times, lost a patron 
and benefactor, and, as some said, no 
very distant relation, by the death of 
the tenth Lord Clifford, so well known 
as “ the Shepherd” to the peasantry 
of Craven. A degree of mystery hung 
‘over his birth, which rendered his sta- 
tion in society more than ambiguous ; 
‘but the favour, which he enjoyed 
both with the old Lord Clifford, and 
with the gallant outlaw, his son, of 
whom he appeared to be a living 
image, caused a degree of respect to 
‘be paid to him, which might perhaps 
have been denied to the comeliness of 
‘his person, and to the kindliness of 
his disposition. Strange stories were 
bruited abroad respecting his first in- 
troduction to Barden Tower ; and it 
was rumoured, that the Fair Lily of 
‘Egremond had fied from the hearth of 
her father in dishonour and grief, on] 
a few weeks before he was discovered, 
a helpless infant, on the brink of that 
narrow and tremendous fissure in the 
rocks, through which the Wharf hur- 
ries its waters with a rapidity, which 
dazzles the eye of the gazer. From 
his early infancy, he delighted in the 
profound solitude of the woods be- 
tween Bolton Abbey and Barden Tow- 
er; and, as he advanced to manhood, 
his attachment to it appeared to gain 
additional strength with every suc- 
ceeding year of his life. Whether this 
was owing to the abstruse nature of 
his studies, to the melancholy moodi- 


ness of his disposition, or to the enli-, 


vening presence of Helen Hartling- 
ton, who wandered through those fo- 
rests, like the Dryad who presided 
over them, it is impossible for me to 
decide ; but, as he loved the lady, 
shunned the conversation of his equals 
in years, and had been taught to read 
futurity in the aspect of the stars of 
heaven, by his aged patron, Lord Clif« 
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ford, the reader may impute it toany 
of the three causes which suits best 
with his own inclination. It was, 
however, remarked, that, shortly after 
Lord Clifford’s death, he became more 
strongly addicted than ever to the 
study of astrology. He had before 
calculated the horoscope of most of his 
friends ; but then, by some strange fa- 
tality, he became passionately eager to 
calculate his own. There wasa diffi- 
culty, however, about the operation, 
which he found it impossible to over« 
come. He knew neither the hour nor 
the circumstances of his birth, nor any 
means by which he could discover 
them. He knew the time and the 
place ‘where the verdurer of Barden 
forest had accidentally found him ; 
but beyond that, he could learn no« 
thing. A restless spirit of curiosity 
led him, on the anniversary of the 
day on which his destiny rescued him 
from the rapids of the Wharf, to visit 
at deep midnight the rocky and ro 
mantic scenery of the Strid. He had 
often seen and admired it in the bril- 
liant blaze of day; but it was the 
first time that he had beheld the rugs 
gedness of its features under the soft 
ening influence of the pale moonlight. 
He yielded up his full heart to the 
enchantment of the place and of the 
hour, and fell, he knew not how, into 
a train of mournful meditation on the 
events which had befallen him since 
he had been left there, a nameless 
being, to live or die, as accident might 
determine. The sports of his infancy, 
the pursuits of his youth, the favour- 
able prospects of his maturer years, all 
passed in rapid succession before him. 
He was the delight of his friends, and 
the beloved of his mistress ; and yet 
all this availed him nothing, so long 
as he was ignorant of the parents who 
had given him birth, and of the hour 
at which he had received it. He was 
turning his steps homeward, feeding 
on these bitter fancies, and heedless 
of every thing around him, when the 
unexpected appearance of a tall and 
aged female by his side, whose com 
plexion and features betrayed her 
Egyptian origin, roused him from his 
reverie, and made him feel solicitous 
for a moment for his personal safety. 
But a second glance dissipated his 
anxiety, and though he started, as 
she called him by his name, it was 
more from surprise than from any un 
quiet or unpleasant feeling. 

“* Well met, Antony Clifford,” said 
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the gipsy, eyeing him attentively as 
she spoke, and flinging a hasty glance 
of recognition over his pensive fea- 
tures,—‘* Well met, Antony Clifford, 
any where ; but, at this season, best 
of all met here. Nay, fear not, be- 
cause I have found thee alone at this 
late hour in the deepest glen of Barden 
forest. One-and-twenty years ago 
this very day, on an evening as serene 
and lovely as the present, I rescued 
thee on this very spot from the raging 
frenzy of a broken-hearted mother, 
who had just given thee birth ; and I 
have not watched over thy safety for 
her sake in secret so long to wish to 
mar in one moment the last scion of 
a house, which I loved so well. Listen 
to me, Antony Clifford,”—said she, 
observing him impatient to address 
her—“ and interrupt me not by idle 
questioning. I come to warn thee, in 
thy mother’s name, against thy pre- 
sent feelings. Join in the active busi- 
ness of men, and advance, like a true 
son of Clifford as thou art, with bold- 
ness to fortune. Linger with the 
dreaming canons of Bolton in these 
woods, and become, as thy maddened 
mother prophesied that thou wouldst, 
the bane and ruin of those who love 
thee.” 

The young man, thus addressed, 
sought, but in vain, for further ex- 
planation from the sibyl, who had 
thus unexpectedly volunteered him 
her advice. She was not entirely un- 
known to him, as he had frequently 
met her in the recesses of the forest— 
and had sometimes been surprised, if 
not perplexed, by the pertinacity with 
which she had at a distance observed 
his every motion. To all the ques- 
tions, and they were many, which he 
asked her on other subjects she re- 
plied readily and distinctly, —but when- 
ever he touched upon the subject of 
his birth, she either gave him evasive 
answers, or sunk, as if conscious she 
had said too much, into an obstinate 
and moody silence. He gained from 
her, however, upon that night, as he 
afterwards confessed, information suf- 
ficient for the calculation of his own 
horoscope ;—and the next day saw 
him busily occupied with the erection 
of the figure of heaven and its twelve 
houses, and with the rectification of 
the planets in their position in it, ac- 
cording to the moment of his presumed 
nativity. I am -not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the jargon of astrology 
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to know whether he found them in 
aspects sextile,quartile, trine conjoined, 
or opposite: but it was evident to all 
who knew him, that the calculations, 
into which he had entered, had ended 
in very unflattering results, and bad 
produced an impression upon his mind, 
from which, in spite of his efforts, he 
could not relieve it. 

He was in this uneasy and unset- 
tled state of mind, when the arrival 
of the new Lord Clifford to take pos- 
session of his paternal inheritance in 
Craven diverted for a while the cur- 
rent of his griefs, and filled him with 
proud aspirations of the future. Harsh 
and imperious to others, to him Lord 
Clifford was all gentleness and affec- 
tion; and his dependents soon dis- 
covered that nothing gave his Lord- 
ship so much genuine satisfaction as 
any act of attention conferred on this 
foster-child of his family. To love 
those whom we have benefited is al- 
most as natural a process of the hu- 
man mind, as to hate those whom we 
have injured ; and it appeared, as if 
each successive benefit which Lord 
Clifford bestowed upon his youthful 
favourite, served only as an induce 
ment to shower upon him still greater 
benefits at the earliest opportunity. 
The only boon, which Antony Clif- 
ford could not obtain, was leave to 
depart from his native valleys, and to 
seek distinction in the turmoil and 
danger of a military life. The more 
earnestly he solicited that boon, the 
more obstinately was it withheld from 
him ;—and he was at last compelled 
to give up all thoughts of obtaining it 
by the declaration of Lord Clifford, 
that nothing but the basest ingrati- 
tude could induce him to wish to 
withdraw himself so entirely from his 
protection and friendship. He felt 
this disappointment the more bitterly, 
because he could not conceal either 
from himself or from his companions 
that it was a disappointment: and he 
was scarcely reconciled to it by the 
watchful attention with which his 
Lordship sought to forestall his wishes 
upon every other subject. He was pro= 
vided with hawks, which could strike 
down herons of the highest flight— 
with horses, which were unrivalled 
for spirit and fleetness, even among 
the excellent horses fer which York- 
shire has long been renowned—and 
with dogs, which, if not “‘ of the true 
Spartan breed,” were ‘“ flew’d and 
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sanded” as beautifully as the best in 
Britain. At the banquet and the ball, 
he found himself treated as one of the 
most favoured guests—and he thus 
acquired a standing in the district, 
which many of its wealthier proprie- 
tors sought to acquire in vain. Lord 
Clifford had heard of the attachment 
which subsisted betwecn him and the 
fair Helen of Gamleswall-lodge ;— 
and, in hopes of detaining him a will- 
ing prisoner in Craven, exerted him- 
self strenuously in bringing about a 
marriage between them. Sir Walter 
Hartlington at first demurred to it, 
on account of the mystery which hung 
over the young man’s birth; but, 
when he found that the proposals of 
his feudal superior were backed by the 
dearest wishes of his only child, he 
withdrew his opposition, and consent- 
ed to accept them, provided the mar- 
riage were delayed to the close of the 
year, which was thenopening. To terms 
so reasonable no objection could be 
started,—and Lord Clifford left the 
family mansion of the Hartlingtons 
with a firm conviction on his mind, 
that he had at last obtained the means 
of wholly overcoming the erratic pro- 
pensities of his young namesake. To 
his unutterable surprise and mortifi- 
cation, Antony Clifford received the 
intelligence, which his Lordship ex- 
pected would have filled him with rap- 
ture, with a coldness which could not 
have been greater, had ‘* his blood 
been very snow-broth.” Instead of 
thanking his Lordship for the pains 
which he had taken to secure his hap- 
iness, he stood as pale and silent and 
immovable as a marble image. A se- 
cret horror seemed to pervade his 
frame, and to paralyze his faculties ;— 
and it was not till his Lordship re- 
called him to himself by asking whe- 
ther he was ill, that he recollected the 
presence in which he stood, and the 
thanks, which, in common decency, he 
was bound to render. After a mo- 
mentary pause, in which thoughts of 
munutterable anguish seemed to dart 
‘across his mind, his gratitude burst 
forth with a fervency of feeling and an 
eloquence of expression, which dissi- 
ted the idea which Lord Clifford was 
ginning to entertain, that his young 
favourite had ceased to love the heiress 
of Gamleswall. His Lordship was, 
however, surprised at the earnestness 
with which Antony immediately after- 
wards renewed his solicitations, for 
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permission to spend the interval before 
his marriage, in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the art of war, in the 
service of some of the princes of Al- 
mayne. It was in vain that he decla- 
red to his patron, that he was ashamed 
of passing his youth in inglorious in- 
dolence ; it was in vain that he re- 
presented, that he should be unworthy 
the name which he was allowed to bear, 
if he did not attempt to signalize it, 
where danger was to be braved and 
honours were to be won ; it was in vain 
that he argued upon the necessity of 
distinguishing himself in the eyes of 
his mistress, and of proving himself 
worthy of her affection and regard ; 
for all his declarations, representations 
and arguments, were addressed to an 
unwilling ear, and were received with 
undisguised dissatisfaction and dis« 
like. They were urged, however, with 
a pertinacity, which the peculiar situe 
ation of the young man, and his peace- 
ful and stolons babiie, rendered pere 
fectly unaccountable, and were never 
totally abandoned, until he was told 
by Lord Clifford, in the only words of 
anger which that nobleman ever ad- 
dressed to him, that he must give up 
either his military projects, or the 
friendship which had cherished and 
on? him from infancy to man- 

ood. He hesitated for some time in 
making his choice ; but made it at last, 
as most young men would, in favour of 
his own fortunes, his mistress’s smiles, 
and his patron’s fostering and powers 
ful influence. 

Shortly after this event, an extra- 
ordinary change was observed in the 
spirit and disposition of Antony Clif- 
ford. There was a moroseness and ir- 
ritability in his temper, which aston- 
ished and distressed all who were ac 
quainted with his previously mild and 
conciliatory manners. At one mo- 
ment he was the most sanguine, and 
at the next, the most despondent of 
human beings ;—at one moment all 
joy and life, and animation ; and at 
the next, all gloom, and melancholy, 
and despair. His behaviour towards 
his mistress Was equally inconsistent,. 
—for he was now the most affection- 
ate and attentive, and now the most 
negligent of lovers,—jealous to a fault, 
when she bestowed her smiles on 
others, but apparently indifferent to 
their value, when she reserved them 
for himself. In vain did she seek for 
explanation of conduct so distressing 
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to the tenderness, as it was humiliating 
to the prile, of woman. Her remon- 
strances were met by protestations of 
unceasing affection, and by assurances, 
that his manner towards her had ne- 
ver, intentionally, expressed any other 
feeling. Most women would have dis- 
carded a suitor, whose love was so un- 
certain and variable: but Helen Hart- 
lington was of a meek and long-suffcr- 
ing disposition, which made her supe- 
rior to the ordinary jealousies of her 
sex, and which enabled her to hope 
every thing, and to endure every thing, 
so long a3 the slightest prospect of 
amendment existed. She discovered 
excuses for her lover’s waywardness, 
in trifling incidents in which indiffe- 
rent spectators could discover none; 
and, as if she took a pride in her pa- 
tience, attempted to conceal it. from 
others, long after she had found it im- 
possible to conceal it from herself. 

I have already stated, that Sir Wal- 
ter Hartlington, on giving his consent 
to his daughter’s marriage with An- 
tony Clifford, had insisted, that the 
year which was then opening, should 
be passed by the young couple in sin-« 
gle blessedness, as a year of probation. 
‘lime, in its rapid yet imperceptible 
flight, had displaced the snows of 
winter by the verdure of spring, and 
the verdure of spring by the sultry 
russet of summer: when, to the jo 
of all who knew him, the cloud, which 
had so long saddened and deformed 
the brow of the young Clifford, passed 
away, and dissipated by its departure 
the darkness ot his spirit. It wassaid 
by one of his familiar associates, who 
had affectionately attended him during 
@ paroxysm of unusual despondency, 
that, after a violent flood of tears, he 
sunk upon his knees, and continued 
for a long time in silent prayer ; and 
that, upon rising, he turned round to 
him with a composed aspect, and told 
him that the spell, which for some 
months had enthralled him, was bro- 
ken for ever. ‘‘ Its influence is past, 
—its charm is dissolved,—I wake as 
from a dream,—and instead of the hor- 
rors which have for some time appear- 
ed to surround me, I see the haven of 
tranquillity and happiness -— before 
me.” From that moment, he became 
in conduct an altered man. His mo- 


roseness vanished, his equanimity re- 
turned, and he mixcd, with as much 
cheerfulness as formerly, in the social 
circle of his friends. 


Lord Clifford 
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rejoiced in the change; because he 
considered it as a proof, that his fa- 
vourite had conquered the sense of 
disappointment, which his refusal had 
generated. His mistress rejoiced in it ; 
because she considered it as a proof, 
that days of brighter hue and happier 
omen were beginning to dawn upon 
her: and the very peasants of the 
district participated in their joy; be« 
cause, in those times of feudal arro- 
gance, no one that mingled with the 
higher classes on terms of equality, 
treated them with so much affability 
and condescension, as the fortunate 
foundling of the Strid, the friend and 
protegé of the haughty Clifford. 

It was during the period when this 
satisfaction was at its height, that the 
fair Helen invited a party of her 
friends to join with her in perambus - 
lating the forests, which skirt the 
Wharf from Barden to Burnsell, and 
which give to its banks a luxuriance 
of verdure, and a deepness of shade, 
which in some places form a singular 
mixture, and in others a still more 
singular contrast, of cheerfulness and 
gloom. A woman is seldom without 
a reason for any proposal, which 
squares with her humour ;—and the 
reason alleged for this perambulation 
by the heiress of Gamleswall was her 
desire to superintend in person the 
preparations, which the peasantry were 
making in the woods for their usual 
celebration of St Lawrence's eve. It 
was formerly the custom throughout 
Craven, anid it still remains the cus« 
tom in the neighbourhood of Giggles« 
wick, to make huge bonfires on that 
night on the summits of the different 
hills, in commemoration, it is said, of 
a defeat given to an invasion of the 
Danes in consequence of the timely 
alarm spread through the district by: Wii» 
these most ancient and ectual ft 
beacons. Kennel-night, as it iss 
called in the phraseology of Craven, 
was then conseerated to every species 
of rustic revelry—hill and dale re 
sounded with the voice of gladness— 
and by the blaze of the bale-fire the 
young danced, and the old drank away 
their cares, till the first tints of morne 
ing were distinguishable in the hori- 
zon. It was usual for the lady of the 
manor to leave her moated mansion 
in the company of her tenantry, and 
to select with great state and solemni« 
ty the withering, weather- beaten oak, 
which was to form the nucleus round 
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which the dried furze, and peat, and 
underwood of the villagers, were to be 
piled on high ;—and it was to perform 
that ceremony, that Helen Hartling- 
ton led her jocund train through the 
mazes of the woods, which then 
stretched far and wide in every direc- 
tion from Burnsell fell. After the 
oak had been selected and hewn down, 
with all due observance of ancient 
rites, it was suggested by some of the 
party, that, as they were in the neigh- 
urhood of the Ghastrills, or rills of 
the Ghosts, it would be treating those 
spiritual essences with marked disre- 
spect, if they returned home without 
paying a visit to their abodes. The 
suggestion was made at a time, when 
the most enlightened minds were alive 
to superstitious terrors, and in conse- 
quence met with instant approbation. 
Those, who are acquainted with the 
localities of Craven, will, I trust, ex- 
cuse me for informing those who are 
not, that the scenery, which has ac- 
quired so formidable an appellation, 
is that which surrounds one of the 
most singular cascades of the rapid and 
romantic Wharf. Its pellucid waters, 
which, at a short distance both above 
and below the fall, expand intoa glassy 
1, are projected through a cleft of 
jittle more than two feet in diameter, 
which they have rifted in the rock, 
into an agitated basin of tremendous 
depth. On their road to this narrow 
and fearful abyss, Antony Clifford 
contrived to detach his unreluctant 
mistress from her companions, and to 
reiterate his assurances, that, notwith- 
standing the recent inconsistencies of 
his behaviour, caused, as he said, by 
circumstances, over which unfortu- 
nately he had no control, he had al- 
ways been her most devoted and af- 
fectionate lover, and that such he 
should continue, in spite of fate, to the 
last moment of his existence. There 
was an earnestness in his words, and 
a sincerity in his looks, which convin- 
ced the anxious maiden, that these 
protestations were the genuine dictates 
of his heart, and the effect of them 
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was visible in the delighted expression 
of her countenance, when she rejoined 
her friends on the ledge of rocks, 
against which the Wharf wildly dashes 
its foaming battery, in its impatience 
to escape from the massive barriers, 
within which it is momentarily im- 
prisoned. They gazed for a time on 
the deep solitudes from which it was 
indignantly hurrying like a disgusted 
anchorite, and on the ancient and ma- 
jestic woods, which, in Nature’s native 
taste, darkened the hills on each side 
of it: but their feelings of admiration 
were suddenly changed into those of 
the acutest agony by seeing Antony 
Clifford precipitated into the roaring 
torrent, as he rashly attempted to ste 
across it. The scream of horror, which 
burst from the lips of her companions, 
sounded like the knell of happiness to 
the afflicted Helen. To descend into 
such a mighty rush of waters, and to 
escape from its eddying violence with 
life, appeared impossible ; and, though 
she neither screamed, nor wept, nor 
fainted at the calamity, which had 
thus suddenly bereft her of her dear- 
est hopes, none that witnessed ever 
forgot the glance of despair which she 
flung upon the “ ruffian billows” 
which were “ curling their monstrous 
heads” in the boiling gulf at her feet. 
A momentary reflection convinced all, 
who beheld the accident, that aid they 
could administer none. The rugged 
inequalities of the rocks, which form 
the sides, and partially run across the 
bed of the infuriated stream, together 
with the dangerous rapidity of the dif- 
ferent whirlpools, which they create 
in the stream itself, induced them at 
once to give him up as irrecoverably 
lost. But the very circumstances, 
which led the spectators to despond, 
unexpectedly proved the means of his 
reservation.* The water was too vice 
ently agitated to permit him to sink ; 
and he was ejected from it in a few 
minutes on the shallow gravel below 
the cascade, pale and senseless, it is 
true, but, to all outward appearance, 
free from any serious injury. Every 





* “ Not many years ago, whilst a gentleman was handing a young lady over this nar- 
row but fearful abyss, the latter, seized with a panic, drew herself and her protector into 
the stream—but before their companions had time to do more than exercise a single act 
of reflection in giving them up for lost, both were ejected without injury upon the shal- 
low gravel below. All asperities in the rocky passage had long since been worn away, 
and the caldron beneath them, though eighteen feet deep, was too violently agitated to 
permit them to sink.”—-Dr WHITAKER’s Craven, p. 213. 
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arm was immediately stretched out to 
his rescue ; and he was scarcely drag« 
ged on shore, before he was sufficiently 
recovered from his swoon to allay the 
anxiety of his betrothed bride, by as- 
suring her that, with the exception 
ef a few bruises on his head, which 
had stunned and confused him, he felt 
no inconvenience from the immersion 
he had sustained. The accident, how- 
ever, effectually marred the mirth of 
the party ; and the fair Helen and her 
lover returned to Gamleswall Lodge in 
a frame of mind much less joyous than 
that in which they had guitted it for 
their expedition of the morning. 

It was late in the evening of the same 
day, that Antony Clifford mounted 
his horse to return to his vaulted 
chamber in Barden tower. Dark 
thoughts and dismal fancies,—the off- 
spring of a fevered and distempered 
brain,—tortured his heart, and unfit- 
ted him for enjoying the gentleness of 
the scenery, through which his jour- 
ney lay. He saw not the silver light 
which the moon was diffusing over 
the silent landscape, as she sailed amid 
the stars of heaven, exulting and 
triumphing in her own superior glory. 
He felt not the benign and soothing 
influence, which the calmness of night 
was flinging over animated creation, as 
it brought to the ear the “ soft and 
lulling sounds” of “ streams inaudible 
by day,” and so conveyed to the mind 
the conviction, that every thing, even 
to the foliage of the forest, was quiet 
and at rest. He rode on, forgetful of 
the past, and reckless of the future, 
till he had left Barden tower far in 
his rear, and had involved himself and 
his steed in the tangled mazes of Crok- 
erise forest, which, though it now ex- 
ists but in story, formerly extended all 
round the grey tower-like projections 
of Flasby fell. Having dismounted 
from his horse, he rushed with the 
speed of delirium through the oaks, 
which fringed the side of the hill, 
and stopped not in his career, till he 
had reached the bonfire, which was 
then blazing in solitude on its summit. 
I say in solitude ;—for there were dan- 
gerous inmates in Crokerise forest, who 
might have made the peasantry pay 
dearly for their revelry, had they pro- 
tracted it to the same late hour on that 
hill, as they were accustomed to pro- 
tract it on every other in the district. 
Having cast a hasty glance at the fire, 
which threw a red murky shadow on 
Vou. XXV. 
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the neighbouring trees, as if it were 
indignant at the absence of other wore 
shippers, he stood for one moment ir 
resolute by its side ;—and then, brush< 
ing away a tear, which had stolen un- 
invited to his cheek, flung himself 
upon the burning embers, a victim, as 
he exclaimed, to the malevolence of 
fate! But there are some men, over 
whose safety a special providence seems 
always to be watching. At the very 
moment when his destruction again 
appeared inevitable, a band of gipsies 
burst from an adjacent thicket, and 
tore him, in spite of his struggles, 
from the violent death, which he had 
so madly eourted. 

But how was she, the fair maiden 
of Gamleswall, employed, whilst this 
struggle was going forward for her 
lover's life? She had retreated to her 
chamber, soon after his arrival at her 
father’s mansion, in order that she 
might express in private her gratitude 
to Heaven for his strange and wonder- 
ful preservation ; and she pleaded, as 
a reason for not withdrawing from it 
during the evening, the shock which 
her feelings had experienced during 
the excursion of the morning. It was 
unfortunate for Antony Clifford, that 
she was not present at her father’s 
board to mark his heavy and blood | 
shot eye, his absent and distracted 
air, and his confused and petulant an- 
swers to the questions casually ad 
dressed to him. She would have dis- 
covered the fever that was lurking in 
his veins, and would have preven 
him from leaving the roof of her fa- 
ther, “ where charity was landlord,” 
till he had taken some simple remedy 
to allay it. But destiny will have its 
way ; and he left Gamleswall Lodge 
in a state of melancholy excitement, 
which added severe aggravation to the 
dreadful reflection, which had long 
embittered his repose. Of all this his 
fair mistress was ignorant till the next 
morning, when a messenger from Bare 
den tower brought the disastrous in- 
telligence to Gamleswall, that Antony 
Clifford had been conveyed home on a 
litter of broken branches, by a band of 
gipsies, who had found him wandering 
in the woods in all the delirium of a 
burning fever. There was a mysterious 
message, he added, delivered at the 
same time to Lord Clifford, by a sine 
gular looking female, who acted as 
leader of the party, and claimed as the 
only reward which she would deign 
B 





10 
to accept for her services, a short .con< 
versation with his lordship in private. 
With the import of that conversation 
the messenger was of course unac- 
quainted ; but he stated that it had been 
such as to draw tears even from the pi- 
tiless bosom of a Clifford. His lordship, 
after dismissing the gipsy, remained for 
some time in a state of great agitation, 
and then sent him to acquaint Sir Wal- 
ter Hartlington of the alarming state of 
young Clifford’s health, and to request 

im to break the afflicting tidings as 
gently as he could to his daughter. 1 
shall not pretend to describe the an- 
guish which they excited in her mind. 
Those, whom the same calamity has 
pierced with a true sense of misery, 
will be able to conceive it; and to 
those, whom it has not, the most 
= description would shew but 

n ys 


The unaccountable vicissitudes in 
the temper and behaviour of Antony 
Clifford, during the previous six 
months, had gradually generated sus- 
picions in the breast of Sir Walter 
Hartlington, that he was liable to tem- 

aberrations of intellect ; and 
the inquiries, which the old knight felt 
it to be his duty to institute into the 
cause and nature of the sudden illness 
under which his daughter’s lover was 
labouring, gave confirmation of the 
strongest character to those suspicions. 
Need I mention what was the result ? 
A direct command to his daughter to 
break off all intercourse, both by word 
and by writing, with the unfortunate 

i , as the most efficacious me- 
thod of eradicating a passion, which 
it was no longer possible for him as a 
parent to view with approbation ; and 
a distinct avowal to Lord Clifford of 

causes, which led him to 
form so painful, yet so necessary, a de- 
termination. The dangerous symp- 
toms, which marked the progress of 
his malady, rendered it for some time 
impossible to convey even a hint of 
this bitter intelligence to the youthful 
sufferer, whom it interested so deeply ; 
and it was not until he had made a 
considerable advance to recovery, and 
had begun - — his a 
respecting the family at Gamleswall, 
that Lord Clifford, nama in the 
mildest and most considerate terms, 
to communicate to him the stern and 
immutable resolution of Sir Walter 
i The communication 
struck home to his very heart :—a 
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ghastliness, like that of death, settled 
upon his countenance,—and one d 
and protracted groan proclaimed the 
intense agony of his spirit. The 
amendment of many days was de-« 
stroyed in a single moment ; a rela 
of his disorder ensued ; and life and 
death again contended for‘the mastery 
over him. But death, which cuts short 
the career of the happy,. when they 
least desire it, shrinks from the em- 
brace of the wretched, who anxiously 
court it. A strong constitution bore 
him triumphant over the combined 
assaults of mental and bodily disease, 
and restored him, a tardy convalescent, 
to struggle with the dismal conscious- 
ness of carrying about him a hopeless, 
endless, and unrelievable sorrow. 
From the earliest ages, absence from 
the beloved object has been always 
prescribed by physician and philoso« 
pher as the most effective cure for dis- 
appointed love. The proximity of Bar- 
den Tower to Gamleswall Lodge, ren« 
dered it an ineligible residence for An- 
tony Clifford, during the first parox- 
sms of his grief and disappointment. 
Sens dell in the neighbouring hills, 
every glade in the surrounding forests, 
almost every bush and copse, and holly 
tree in the verdant bowers of Barden, 
mustered up associations, which ag- 
gravated his anguish, by reminding 
him of happier moments, spent in the 
society of her, whom he was ordered, 
but whom he found it impossible, to 
cease to love. He was therefore con 
veyed, as speedily as his infirm health 
would admit, to the baronial castle of 
the Cliffords at Skipton, from which it 
was intended to remove him, as he ace 
quired strength, to the romantic see- 
nery, which still rises in simple gran- 
deur around their ruined fortalice at 
Bromeham. At Skipton Castle, which, 
though shorn of its pristine magnifi- 
cence, frowns defiance even yet on the 
impotent. torrent, which for ages has 
been striving to undermine the rocky 
foundations on which it stands in 
deathless majesty, he was attended 
with the most sedulous care, that 
wealth, and power, and affection could 
command. Lord Clifford, who was 
eared infected by the fears, which 
ad gained a complete ascendency over 
Sir Walter Hartlington, took every 
precaution to prevent their realization. 
Individuals, whose apparent object 
was to wile away by conversation the 
tedium of his hom, were stationed 
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in the apartinent of the young Clif- 
ford, with strict orders to watch his 
every motion, and to remove from his 
sight every object, which had the 
slightest tendency to exasperate the 
mental malady, under which it was 
deemed possible that he might labour. 
Among these individuals was a fe- 
male, whoexcited considerable surprise 
among the domestics of Lord Clifford, 
from the singularity of her dress and 
of her demeanour,—from the striking 
resemblance which she bore to the 
mysterious Egyptian, who had con- 
ducted Antony Clifford safe home, 
when he was found delirious in the 
forest,—from the taciturnity which 
she preserved on every thing relating 
to herself, and towards all persons, ex- 
cept the suffering invalid,—and from 
the almost maternal. solicitude with 
which she endeavoured to anticipate 
his wants and wishes. They fancied 
also, that they perceived the existence 
of some undefined but not unacknow- 
ledged connexion between the invalid 
and this stranger ;—a circumstance 
which irritated their curiosity the 
more, as it seemed to be known and 
approved of by their haughty master. 
Fain would they have questioned her 
as to the reasons, which had induced 
her to resign her wandering mode of 
life for the sake of domiciliating her- 
self as an inmate of a feudal fortress ; 
—but the grave austerity of her man- 
ners for all approach to familia- 
rity, and so rendered their schemes 
for worming themselves into her con- 
fidence perfectly impracticable. To 
attend the sick-bed, and to soothe the 
fevered anguish of Antony Clifford, 
appeared to be her greatest pleasure ; 
and as this disposition, on her part, 
lessened the la of his other at- 
tendants, and afforded them the means 
of indulging their truant inclinations 
at a distance from his chamber, they 
acquiesced in her gradual assumption 
of dictatorial authority within it, and 
tacitly installed her in the responsible 
office of his chief nurse. The vigilance, 
with which his minutest movements 
were observed, led him to suspect the 
motives which had given rise to it ; 
and, unfortunately, inspired him with 
a desire to deceive it. All his actions 
were cautiously, yet studiously, made 
subservient to his design of lulling to 
sleep the rehensions which were 
entertained ef his insanity. His ef- 
forts were but too successful ;—for 
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men readily believe that, which both 
their wishes and their interests ren- 
der them anxious to find true. His 
attendants, misled by his calm and 
collected behaviour on all occasions, 
became every day less vigilant in their 
superintendence ;—and he soon con- 
vinced himself that, with one excep- 
tion, he had thrown them all com-« 
— off their guard. To deceive 

er penetrating eye was a task of some 
difficulty ;—but the most affectionate 
nurse cannot always be with her pa- 
tient ;—and he selected the opportu- 
nity of her accidental absence to exe- 
cute a plan, which he must have had 
for some time previously in his con= 
templation. 

There was in Skipton Castle, before 
it was dismantled by order of the 
Parliament, a spacious gallery, whi 
traversed one entire side of it, and 
which was used for several centuries 
as an armoury by its martial owners. 
A family, which, like that of the Clif- 
fords, not only took a decisive part in 
all the domestic conflicts of the coun- 
try, but also inherited the honourable 
distinction of guarding the Western 
Marches against the destructive in- 
cursions of foreign marauders, was 
compelled, by a feeling of self-pre- 
servation, to keep constantly in its 
possession a large quantity of arms. 
The existing records of the family in- 
form us, that these instruments of de- 
solation and death were arranged in 
every uncouth figure which the fan- 
tastic imagination of the armourer 
could devise,—and that they formed 
a fruitful subject of wonder and admi- 
ration to the rustic visitors, who, at 
stated intervals, were permitted to be= 
hold them. In one part of this for- 
midable collection, was deposited the 
shattered corslet, in which the first 
Lord Clifford met an honourable death, 
in a desperate effort to restore the fall~ 
ing fortunes of England, at the disase 
trous battle of Bannockburn ;—and, 
in another part, the glittering armour, 
in which his more fortunate descend- 
ant upheld the renown of his ancestry 
at Agincourt, and carried dismay and 
ruin into the serried squadrons of the 
chivalry of France. Here hung the 
sword, which for years was the surest 
ae of rn or ~s ee = 
there the dagger, whic nk so 
ly of the best blood of the house of 
York. Around them were stored, in 
most admired disorder, helmets and 
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gauntlets and shields, bills and swords 
and spears, and every defensive and 
offensive instrument of ancient war- 
fare, some bright as the stream in 
which they were first tempered, others 
dark as the age of which they were 
the rusty memorials. é 

On one occasion, when his faithful 
nurse had resigned her station at his 
bedside to one of the military tenants 
of the barony, Antony Clifford, who 
had obtained permission from his phy- 
sicians to quit his chamber, and to 
take a short walk in the corridors of 
the castle, contrived to lure him into 
this armoury, and then, after some 
conversation on the use and advan- 
tages of the different weapons it con- 
tained, dispatched him to a remote 
apartment for a curious match-lock, 
which he knew to be kept there. The 
man, suspecting no guile, left him to 
perform his errand; but was fortu- 
nately met on his road by the myste- 
rious female, who had taken so pro- 
minent a part in the cure of his mas- 
ter. With the instinctive shrewdness 
of woman, she immediately suspected 
the purpose for which her patient had 
got rid of him, and requested him to 
return with her in all haste co the 
armoury. The man assented ;—and 
they had just reached it in time to see 
Antony Clifford take from its place 
the dagger, with which “ the Butcher” 
Lord had stabbed the young Earl of 
Rutland, and direct its point against 
his own throat. ‘ Fire and water,” 
he muttered to himself, “‘ obey the 
spell that has been cast upon them, 
and have lost their power to work me 
harm :—but I hold fate clasped in my 
fist. This steel,” he added, raising 
his arm to strike, “‘ never disappointed 
its possessor, and its stab is sure.” 
The blow fell, but, either from the 
weakness of the striker, or from the 
nervousness occasioned by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, or from some 
other cause, into which it is immate- 
rial to inquire, failed to inflict a mors 
tal wound. A second time was his 
arm raised to accomplish his murder- 
ous intention ; but it was stopped in 
its descent, and deprived by main 
force of the weapon, which it was 
wielding so desperately. The hardy 
soldier, after he had wrenched the 
dagger from the frantic youth, flung 
it to the farther end of the gallery— 
grasped him firmly by the waist, and, 
before he could recover from his sur« 
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=. carried him back, and detained 
im a prisoner in his own chamber. 
Medical assistance was immediately 
procured, and to the joy of his friends, 
his wound, though deep, was declared 
to be unattended with danger. 

Lord Clifford, who had now fully 
persuaded himself of the lamentable 
nature of the malady of which his 
protegé was the victim, displayed such 
intense solicitude for his recovery, that 
for some days he scarcely ever quitted 
his sick room. The presence of his 
Lordship seemed to overawe his young 
namesake, and induced him to sub« 
mit to the application of such reme- 
dies as his physicians recommended 
for his cure. To secure similar atten- 
tion on the part of others, Lord Clif- 
ford, whenever he was obliged to leave 
him, deputed the care of his patient 
to such of his friends as stood most 
in need of his influence and support ; 
and by this means rendered it almost 
impossible for Antony Clifford to retard 
the closing of his wound by any way- 
ward or refractory conduct. Weeks 
and months passed away without pro« 
ducing any considerable change in his 
situation ; but towards the commences 
ment of the.ensuing spring, his medi- 
cal attendants began to hold out flat- 
tering hopes of his speedy recovery. 
With the bleak winds of winter his 
pain of body and tribulation of mind 
began slowly to depart, and were suc- 
ceeded, as the milder breezes diffused 
verdure and beauty over the country, 
by a calmness and collectedness of de- 
meanour, which led most of those who 
observed it to conclude, that Antony 
Clifford had no longer any motion in 
his will to rebel against his reason, 
but was again in tune and harmony 
with himself. ‘The grief, which so 
long had preyed upon his spirit, ap- 
peared to have dissolved in the heat 
of its own vehemence, as also the fe« 
ver, which had so long rioted in his 
veins, and severed him from the en« 
joyment of health and its concomitant 
blessings. There were some, however, 
who conceived, that his composure 
was more affected than real, from the 
slight tremor which always came over 
him upon any accidental allusion to the 
family of the Hartlingtons; and the 
consequeuce of this notion was, that 
a strict superintendence continued to 
be exercised over him, long after the 
period when it was deemed necessary 
by his physicians. ‘Though a cloud 
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occasionally shadowed his pale and 
lofty brow, he was in general full of 
life and cheerfulness, zealously se- 
conding every proposition which pro- 
mised soci and eagerly joining 
every party which started in quest of 
pleasure and amusement. The compa- 
nions of his youth, who again floeked 
around him to enjoy in his society 
that delight with which their society 
seemed to inspire him, expressed their 
indignation at the state of thraldom 
in which he continued to be held, and 
by their repeated representations at 
last extorted a promise from Lord 
Clifford, that he should be released 
from his state of surveillance, as soon 
as he had publicly returned thanks to 
Heaven for the gracious protection 
which it had extended over him in 
the recent afflictions with which he 
had been visited. 

With a view of performing this pro- 
mise, Lord Clifford entered the apart- 
ment of his young favourite at an early 
hour on the morning of the festival of 
St John the Baptist—a day always 
observed with peculiar veneration at 
Bolton Priory—and inquired, whether 
he felt inclined to get up and attend 
morning mass with him in the church 
attached to that religious retreat. This 
was an invitation which, at any period, 
would have been gladly accepted by An- 
tony Clifford ; for he had been educated 
by the Canons at Bolton, and had imbi- 
bed, whilst under their tuition, an en- 
thusiastic affection for the deep seclu- 
sion of the valley, within which their 
magnificent cloisters, reverend even in 
ruin, stood embosomed. The length 
of his recent confinement made him, 
on hearing his lordship’s proposition, 
feel as if he could not welcome it rich- 
ly enough with all the wealth of words ; 
and it was therefore with more than 
ordinary hesitation that he stammered 
out, in reply, that nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to accom- 
pany his patron on such an expedition, 
especially as he had long wanted to 
unburden his mind to his friend and 
preceptor, the Prior. “‘ Then stir your- 
self, my good lad,” said his Lordship, 
as he prepared to leave the room, ‘‘ and 
meet me, as soon as you are dressed, 
on the northern rampart of the castle. 
We will walk from thence into the 
glen below, where our horses shall 
meet us ready saddled ; and then, my 
coronet against any flat cap in the 
kingdom, I am the first to beat up 
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the quarters of the Prior. Some years 


have elapsed since I last visited him ; 
and then, I believe, the old man would 
rather have declined the honour of my 
visit. Be that as it may, I must see 
him ere long, and perhaps never un-~ 
der better auspices than the present. 
You shall make an offertory to-day for 
your recovery, on the high altar of his 
church ; and he will then, perhaps, 
forget my past rudeness in the ful- 
ness of our present gratitude. Put 
these angels in thy purse, boy ; and 
let the music of their melody mediate 
for me with thy old tutor, the Prior.” 

The northern wall of Skipton Cas- 
tle, which the gallant Baron appointed 
as the place of his reunion with his 
young friend, stands on the verge of 
a precipitous rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from the bed of one 
of the rapidest torrents in Craven. As 
its ramparts were on the side of the 
castle most inaccessible to assailants 
from without, and as they overlooked 
the pleasure-grounds and park attach- 
ed to it, they formed a favourite pro« 
menade with the Cliffords, whenever 
they were inclined to spend an idle 
hour in lounging within the circle of 
their own fortifications. It happened, 
that, upon this occasion, Lord Clif- 
ford thoughtlessly extended his walk 
beyond the limits which he had as- 
signed to it, and thus left Antony Clif- 
ford at liberty to ramble alone on the 
brink of a precipice, where the sound- 
est brain might turn if the eye were 
too often cast downwards. As Lord 
Clifford returned to the northern wall, 
to keep to his appointment, a deep 
moan, half uttered and half suppress 
ed, struck dismally on his ear, and 
prepared him for the dreadful specta- 
cle, which met his sight on looking 
from the battlements upon the brawle 
ing stream, which chafed so angrily 
below them. There, close by its edge, 
lay the body of Antony Clifford, hide- 
ously mangled, with the blood gush. 
ing from his mouth and nostrils, and 
the flesh rent in many places from 
his fractured bones. Orders wete in 
stantly issued to rescue him from his 
perilous situation ; but their execution 
was rendered difficult by the nume- 
rous injuries which he had received 
from his fall. Every attempt to re- 
move him added greatly to the agony 
of his sufferings ; and, as he was yet 
alive, it was determined to examine 
and dress his wounds at the nearest 
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cottage, instead of fatiguing him, by 
conveying him up the hill to the en- 
trance of the castle. To the dismay 
of his friends, who im all his former 
illnesses had admired his mildness 
and tractability, he Peery re- 
sisted the efforts of his surgeons to 
relieve him, imploring them to leave 
a wretched man to die, who was tired 
of existence, and determined to quit 
it. Compliance with such a prayer 
was of course impracticable ; and, af- 
ter some difficulty, his fractured limbs 
were set, and his numerous wounds 
were carefully bound up, in spite of 
his obstinate and frantic struggle to 
the contrary. 

The settled determination with 
which Antony Clifford had for some 
months endeavoured to accomplish the 
suicidal intention, which he had at 
last avowed,—an intention, for which 
no adequate motive could even be sur- 
mised,—filled all who had observed 
the opening dawn of his virtues, with 
the most unfeigned regret. But their 
anguish was trifling, when compared 
with the heart-rending agony, which 
the knowledge of his fatal resolution 
imparted to Helen Hartlington. From 
the very moment, in which her father 
ibited all intercourse between 
them, and had commanded her to 
abandon hopes which she had been 
long permitted to cherish, a blight ap- 
peared to have fallen upon her spirits. 
For a while the rose bloomed, as be- 
fore, upon her eloquent countenance, 
deluding her anxious friends with the 
treacherous promise, that all was still 
sound and uncankered at her heart. 
By degrees, however, the ravages of 
sorrow made themselves visible ; the 
fresh bleod withdrew its healthy co- 
lour from her cheek, and gave way be- 
fore the hectic flushings of consump- 
tion. Every exertion was used to re- 
novate her cheerfulness, and to restore 
her health. The physician employed 
in her behalf all the resources of his 
art, but without producing the slight- 
est amendment ; for it was beyond his 
power to prepare an anodyne capable 
of soothing the feverish impatience of 
disappointed hope. In society she was 
no longer sociable, and therefore, she 
derived no comfort from the festive 
parties in which her father perseve- 
ringly involved her. Wherever she 
wa ed, “‘ the demon, Thought” 
wandered with her; and thus, whe- 
ther she mixed in the courtly circle, 
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which fluttered around the Lord Pre« 
sident of the North in his manorial 
es at York, or whether she hid 

erself in the sequestered cloisters of 
Easeby, where Saint Agatha had watch- 
ed over the budding beauties of her 
childhood, she was equally distant 
from that tranquillity of mind, with- 
out which no change of scenery can 

roduce any improvement on the bo- 

ily system. Her father was at last 
convinced of the utter uselessness of 
the different experiments which he 
had tried for her relief, and yielded 
despondently to her earnest entreaties 
to be allowed to return home to the 
seat of her ancestry. It was her mise 
fortune to arrive at Gamleswall just 
at the period when her lover was re-. 
covering from the wounds which he 
had inflicted upon himself in the ars 
moury at Skipton, and when he was 
endeavouring to deceive his friends 
into a belief of his sanity, by an affec- 
tation of cheerfulness which he did 
not possess. That ke should be indif- 
ferent to her sufferings, whilst she was 
still sensitively alive to the disastrous 
incidents in his career, which had pro- 
duced them ; that his heart should 
sit lightly on its throne, whilst hers 
was nailed to the earth by the cruel 
blow, which, as she fancied, had pro- 
strated for ever the happiness of both, 
—was an event, of which the possibi- 
lity had never suggested itself to her 
imagination. Dreadful, therefore, was 
the shock which the actual occurrence 
of it communicated to her feelings. 
It deprived her of the last source of 
consolation which remained to her ; 
for it shewed her how groundless was 
her anticipation, that each would re- 
main linked to the memory of the 
other, in spite of the misfortunes which 
had recently separated them. The in- 
creased power which was thus given 
to the disease, which was undermining 
her life, was speedily manifesed by the 
increased rapidity of her decay. Every 
day she became weaker, and, as her 
friends remarked with pain, more an- 
xious to accelerate than to retard her 
dissolution. Whilst such was her me- 
lancholy temperament, the inadver- 
tence of a domestic, who supposed her 
to be asleep, made her acquainted, 
within a few hours after their occur- 
rence, with all the lamentable parti- 
culars of Antony Clifford’s fall from 
the battlements of Skipton Castle. 
The effect which that intelligence pro« 
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duced upon her drooping frame, was 
perfectly electric. She rose in terrible 
emotion from her pillow, and with a 
passionate vehemence, which bore 
down all opposition, insisted on being 
instantly conveyed to the town of 
Skipton. 

“*T feel,” she said, ‘* that I must 
soon die; but I likewise feel, that I 
shall die enshrined in the affections of 
him I love. If you wish, therefore, to 
smooth my ——- to the grave,—if 
you wish to console yourselves, when 
I am gone hence, with the reflection 
that you did all in your power to make 
my dying moments happy, bear me, 
O bear me into the presence of my 
mangled Clifford. The cause of his 
distress is, even now, dimly shadowed 
out tome. A secret, a dreadful se-« 
cret, is driving him to despair. I im- 
plore you, therefore, as you would 
escape the curse of your expiring kins- 
woman, and as you value the safety 
of an immortal soul, to afford me an 
opportunity of extracting it from him 
ere it is too late. Perhaps, even yet, 
I may have power to make him endure 
existence, though I can no longer hope 
= the happiness of sharing it with 

im.” 

There is, in the circumstances at- 
tending the adjurations of the dying, 
a force of persuasion far above that of 
the mere syllables in which they are 
expressed. The awful position which 
they occupy on that narrow isthmus, 
which divides time from eternity, pre- 
vents them from being suspected of 
being influenced by any selfish mo- 
tives of worldly interest,—and the ex- 
cited feelings of those to whom their 
appeals are addressed, prompt them 
to incur any sacrifice, rather than em- 
hitter by a refusal the agonizing throes 
of expiring humanity. Hence it hap- 
pened, that Sir Walter Hartlington 
found it impossible to resist the urgent 
importunities of his afflicted daughter. 
Though suffering under great debility, 
she was still capable of sustaining the 
fatigue of a removal from Gamleswall 
to Skipton ; and, as her physicians 
stated, that her health would be less 
endangered by the agitation of an in- 
terview with Antony Clifford, than by 
the disappointment consequent on the 
prohibition of it, it was determi- 
ned that she should commence her 
journey thither without delay, and 
that subsequent events should decide 
whether she should or should not be 
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admitted to the presence of her unfore 
tunate lover. 

It was now the second morning from 
that on which Antony Clifford had 
been discovered, maimed and bleeding, 
at the foot of the lofty ramparts of 
Skipton Castle. His wounds had ale 
rea : assumed a favourable aspect ;— 
but his obstinate refusal to take the 
slightest sustenance prevented his 
friends from flattering emsnsiven with 
any sanguine hopes of his ultimate re« 
covery. They were all assembled 
round his bed, protesting against his 
desperate resolution, and endeavours 
ing to dissuade him from persisting in 
its execution, when a faint struggle 
and a confused noise of female voices 
at the door of the cottage, in which he 
lay, struck upon their ears, and affect« 
ed them with mingled feelings of sur« 
prise and anger. As one of them s 
=< forth to learn the cause of the 

isturbance, Helen Hartlington burst 
with a sudden spring from the arms 
of two female attendants, who ap- 
peared to be holding her, and, clear- 
ing the door-way, rushed impetuously 
into the sick room of her lover. In 
one moment she discovered the spot, 
where his pale and emaciated form ree 
clined ;—in another she placed her- 
self, all tears and agitation, by his side. 
But the spectacle, which then met her 
view, was more than her weak and 
shattered nerves could sustain. That 
manly countenance, of which every 
feature was indelibly graven on her 
heart, was disfigured with seams and 
plasters, almost as hideous as the ter 
rible gashes which they concealed ;—= 
those eyes which, in her imagination, 
shone with a starry brightness too daze 
zling to look upon, were sunk deep 
into their unsightly sockets, and gleam- 
ed as dully as the lamps of a charnele 
house ;—whilst the curls, which her 
memory pourtrayed as waving in wane 
ton majesty round his brow. loaded 
his faded cheeks with tangled clots of 
blood, and spread additional horror 
over their death-like paleness. One 
shrill scream, which sounded like the 
concentrated cry of a thousand sor- 
rows, betrayed the intensity of her 
anguish at this dreadful change. She 
tried to speak to him ;—but her ut- 
terance was choaked by deep sobs, 
which audibly proclaimed, that the 
heart from which they came was break 
ing. By a sudden effort she once more 
obtained the mastery over her grief’; 
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her tears vanished ; her sobs ceased ; 
she gratified the tenderness of her na- 
ture by a long gaze on his altered li- 
neaments, and then, as if the struggle 
had been too powerful for her reason, 
fell in a state of insensibility by his 
side. In a few minutes she recovered 
from her swoon, and revived to a full 
knowledge of the awkwardness of her 
situation. In her anxiety to escape 
from it, she attempted to rise ;—but 
her feet failed her ;—and, from very 
weakness, she again sunk on the sick 
couch of her mangled lover. He would 
have given worlds, had they been at 
his command, to have been able to 
console and support her in that extre- 
mity of desolate feeling: but, with 
fractured limbs, and a bandaged frame, 
how was he to afford her that assist- 
ance of which he stood so much in 
need himself? By a desperate wrench 
he partially freed himself from the 
restraint under which his friends had 
placed him ; and thus was enabled to 
raise himself sufficiently on his pillow 
to catch his adored mistress in his 
arms, as she was falling a second time 
upon it. At that moment all regard 
for the mere usages of society flitted 
from her mind ;—for she felt that the 
bolt of death was in her heart, and 
knew that she had nothing more to 
do with the world than to leave it. 
With the last exertion of her strength, 
she flung herself into his embrace, 
reclined her head upon his shoulder, 
gazed kindly yet mournfully into his 
face, imprinted a parting kiss on his 
forehead, and in a few affecting words, 
which almost died in her throat, en- 
treated him to rest in peace, till they 
should meet again, where neither care 
nor disappointment could harrass ‘or 
divide , ag They were the last 
words she ever uttered ;—for, as their 
softness fell, like dew, upon the air, 
her eye, which was still fixed upon 
his features, became glazed ; her arm, 
which encircled his neck, relaxed its 
hold ;—and the last mortal agony 
which she had to endure, passed, ere 
it was sensibly felt, over the smiling 
countenance of Helen Hartlington. 
In the distress and confusion of such 
an unexpected scene, it was not im- 
mediately perceived that her pure spi- 
rit had parted from its earthly tene- 
ment, and had fied for refuge to its 
kindred heaven. Antony Clifford was 
the first to discover that the light of 
her countenance was extinguished for 
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ever ; and the discovery bereft him of 
all control over the passionate grief 
against which he had been previously 
wrestling. Before his fatal purpose 
could be guessed, he forced the ban- 
dages from his fractured limbs, and 
tore asunder his half-closed wounds ; 
and then, as his blood oozed forth in 
many a channel, raved against the un« 
gentle planets which domineered at 
his birth. ‘‘ The prediction on which 
I trembled to think, is at length ful- 
filled ; the doom, which I wished to 
reverse by my own destruction, is at 
last accomplished. Yes; loved and 
lovely one, thou hast fallen in the 
spring of life under the untimely frost 
of death’s perpetual winter !—whilst 
I, who sought to save thee from the 
spoiler, live to feel that I have unwit- 
tingly given thee to his grasp.—Listen 
to me, friends,”—said he, turning to 
Lord Clifford and his astonished at- 
tendants—“ and listen to me in the 
awful certainty that the words which 
I now address to you are the last which 
I shall ever speak. You have long 
thought me mad; but mad I have not 
been, though labouring under a dread- 
ful secret, which might well have made 
me so. My loving patron, our kind 
dead Lord, taught me, as you all 
know, to decipher in the stars the 
destiny of the future; and, shortly 
after his death, a wayward inclination 
rendered me peculiarly anxious to 
ascertain what fate they held reserved 
forme. Accident,”—added he, pointe 
ing to his mysterious nurse, who hung 
over him in an agony of tears,—* acs 
cident led me to encounter that kind- 
hearted but eccentric woman, who 
was present at my birth, and who at 
this moment knows more of me than 
I can venture to say that I know cer- 
tainly of myself. From her I arte 
fully extracted the information, that, 
at my nativity, the planets were all of 
malignant aspects, and in bloody 
houses! and‘hence I became still more 
solicitous to learn the precise nature 
of the calamities which were impend- 
ing over me. How I collected the 
preliminary information, on which m 

subsequent calculations were formed, 
it is now needless to relate ;—suffice 
it to say, that I discovered, by the po- 
tency of my art, that I should live to 
inflict death on those whom I loved 
most dearly. I could not ascertain 
who the individuals were to be ; but 
yet it was faintly figured out to me, 
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that they would all be females. See 
now, how the weird, beheld from afar, 
has been verified by the event ;—re- 
flect how the oracles of heaven have 
been completed, even by the very 
means which I took to defeat them. 
For the last two years I have tried 
every means to get rid of this wretched 
existence—but in vain. I ‘have in- 
curred danger by earth, and air, and 
fire, and water, which would have 
destroyed any other man that ever 
breathed ;—but I remained unhurt ; 
for I bore about me a doomed life ;— 
and neither earth, nor air, nor fire, 
nor water, had power upon it. It 
was not idle vanity that prompted me 
to court the bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth—it was not an 
erring step that plunged me into 
the roaring chasm of the Ghastrills; 
—it was not the delirium of fever, 
that hurried me into the bonfires 
of Flasby-fell;—but it was a fixed 
and settled resolution to avoid, if pos- 
sible, by a voluntary death,—the mur- 
derous destiny, which it.was predoom- 
ed that I should fulfil. I saw through 
all your subsequent designs to debar 
me from mischief, and contrived, with 
some difficulty, to elude them; but 
even then, after all my exertions, the 
dirk which shed the life-blood of a 
Plantagenet, would not shed mine ;— 
and the dizzy height, from which I 
launched myself into the void of air, 
was not sufficiently elevated above the 
rocks, on which I fell, to dash out my 
desperate brains. But, whilst I was 
thus blindly wandering without a 
guide in the mazes of fate, I inflicted 
on her, whom I loved best of all crea- 
ted things, the very death, which I 
wished to ward off. I dreamed of 
death, inflicted by fire or sword or 
poison ; but never dreamed of that 
more slow and torturing death, which 
accompanies a breaking heart. Yes! 
that heart which, in all its pulsations, 
beat for me alone, was broken by my 
“wayward, desperate, and inexplicable 
conduct !—and shall I,—who betrayed 
her harmless peace to a premature end, 
—shall I—her unwilling murderer— 
survive to mourn over the desolation 
which I have created, and to extend 
it, perhaps, even still more widely ? 
No ;—‘ blood asketh blood, and death 
must death requite.’ I welcome its 
advances, as those of a friend, and rush 
to —— upon myself the cruelty of 
which I have been guilty. A few short 
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hours, and my spirit, purgéd of its un 
intentional crime, will be reunited to 

hers. Let me spend them, I entreat 

you, sapiliesiactyell p—tot me pass peace 

ably to my rest ;—and then, when I 

am become as one who has never been, 

lay me by the side of her, who, though 

we were parted in our lives, joined me 

in wishing, that in death we should 

not be divided. One kiss on her cold 

cheek, and then deal with me as you 

list ;—for know, my parting speech is 
spoken—these lips shall never open 

more. 

The intention thus. undisguisedly 

declared, was as resolutely executed ; 

for, from the moment of avowing it, 

Antony Clifford paid no heed to the 
supplications of his friends, but locked 
himself upin impenetrable silence. Af« 
tera frightful lossof blood; his wounds 
were again stanched ; but, as he still 
persisted in rejecting every kind of 
nourishment, it would, perhaps, have 
been kinder to have allowed them to 
bleed on without hinderance. Against 
such a combination of weakness, pri« 
vation, and suffering, as existed in his 
person, human nature cannot long hold 
out ; and thus it happened, that with- 
in a few hours after the death of his 
beloved mistress, the cold dew, which 
in huge drops stood upon his forehead, 
the ashy semblance, which spread it« 
selfover his meagre, long-drawn coun- 
tenance, and the laborious difficulty 
with which he drew his slow and in- 
terrupted respiration, convinced his 
weeping attendants, that the same day 
would see them both ready for the 
cold obstruction of the tomb. -The 
conviction filled the Egyptian nurse, 
who had so tenderly smoothed his sick 
pillow, with such consternation, that 
it became necessary to remove her from 
his room, in order to prevent her from 
disturbing his dying moments by the 
clamorous expression of her grief. To 
the surprise of the beholders, Lord 
Clifford stooped at once from his pride 
of place, and led her with marks of great 
commiseration into another apart- 
ment. He there uttered a few words 
to her in a consoling tone, but in an 
unknown language: and then return- 
ed, with the traces of strong emotion on 
his countenance, to await the cata- 
strophe of this melancholy tragedy. In 
a few minutes afterwards, Antony Clif- 
ford beckoned his noble patron to ap- 
proach his bedside ; the motion was 
instantly obeyed. The dying youth 
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faut his Lordship’s hand with a 
feeble gripe, raised if tefully to his 
lips, and sighed deeply, as he relin- 
om it for his crucifix. He then 
slowly back upon his couch, and 
after two or three convulsive struggles, 
which seemed like the ist mom of 
departing sensation, sunk into that 
deep and’ torpid slumber which, though 
not death itself, is its immediate pre- 
cursor. Another short interval elap- 
sed,—and then, amid a burst of infec- 
tious sorrow, the death-wail sounded 
sadly for Antony Clifford. 

The sun was careering brightly in 
the heavens, ont i a was om 
joicing in its unclou » as the 
Sout rocession of Helen artling- 
ton, and Antony Clifford, wound its 
toilsome and mae, Ba so way to Bol- 
ton Abbey. The sportive deer were 
bounding lightly over the hills, and 
the glad birds ‘were warbling melodi- 
ously in the thickets, as if none but 
the living were moving amongst them ; 
and but for the wild dirge, which 
mingled with the whispers of the wind, 
and but for the deep-toned knell which 
ever and anon rose slowly and mourn- 
fully above it, the lone traveller would 
never have conjectured that Death 
was conveying its victims through 
those smiling scenes. As the proces 
sion approached the portals of the 
Abbey, it was met, as was then custo- 
mary, by the young men and maidens 
ef the surrounding villages, in their 
best array, who hung upon the hearse 


chaplets of nt flowers, and strew- 
ed its path with rosemary, pansies and 
rue. 


At the same moment the solemn 
ehant of the Miserere thrilled upon 
the soul, and was succeeded, as it 
gradually melted into silence, by the 
still more affecting strains of the 
parting requiem for the dead. The 

ceremonies of the church of 
Rome are impressive at all times, 
but they were rendered more than 
usually impressive in the present in- 
stance, by the recollection of the sin- 
gularly unfortunate og | of the 
youthful pair, in whose behoof they 
were celebrated. A short time ago, 
and every thing promised them a long 
enjoyment of happiness together ; on 
a sudden, clouds and darkness over- 
shadowed their prospects; and a 
storm arose, which parted them in 
life, only to reunite them inseparably 


_ imthe grave. The unexpected vicis- 


situdes which they had recently un- 
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dergone,—their wedding-cheer chan« 
ged into burial feasts, their nuptial 
ymns into sullen dirges, and thei 
bridal garlands into funeral wreaths, 
made every spectator feel his own de« 
pendence upon Providence, and muse 
deeply upon the instability of fortune, 
It was owing to the engrossing feeling 
of religion, which such reflections nae 
turally generate in the human bosom, 
that a tall female, whose features were 
carefully concealed by her mourning 
hood and cloak, contrived to intrude 
herself, without being observed, among 
the crowd of mourners, and to take 
her station at the head of the two cof 
fins. As they were moved to the 
grave, in which they were to repose, 
till the dawning of a bright eternity, 
she moved quietly along with them ; 
and it was not till they were both de- 
posited in their final resting-place, 
and that incense had been thrown, 
and holy water sprinkled over them, 
that her vehement emotion and dis- 
tracted gestures attracted general at- 
tention. No one knew her; but the 
excess of grief under which she laboure 
ed, gained for her, though unknown, 
both sympathy and respect ; and she 
was thus enabled to reach the brink 
of the grave and to look down from 
its damp mound upon its insensible 
inmates, as the grave-digger began 
his necessary task of closing it up. The 
dull hollow clatter of the earth upon 
the coffins had scarcely grated upon 
her ear, when, with a tone of anguish, 
which dwelt long in the memory of 
Lord Clifford, she sobbed out, “‘ My 
son, my son!” and fell in frantic sor- 
row upon his corse. In a few minutes 
she was taken out of his grave ina 
state of insensibility ; and the removal 
of her hood to restore her to animation 
displayed to the wondering domestics 
of Lord Clifford the features of Anto- 
ny Clifford’s mysterious nurse, without 
her gipsy tinge and complexion, and 
to the elder villagers who were pre- 
sent, the long-lost features of the once- 
loved lily of Egremond, without their 
bloom and youthful beauty. The half- 
guessed secret of many years was thus 
revealed beyond denial, and Lord 
Clifford stood before the astonished 
group as the despoiler of her innocence, 
and the father of her child. Many 
circumstances, which before appeared 
unaccountable, became immediately 
capable of easy explanation ; and the 
import of the gipsy’s secret conversa- 
tion with his Lordship on her restoring 
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her child to his care after rescuing 
him from the blazing bonfire of Flas- 
by-fell, and the cause of her subse- 
quently seeking and obtaining admis- 
sion into his family as nurse, were 
both equally apparent. There were, 
however, portions of her history, into 
which the curiosity of the vulgar found 
it —_ to penetrate ; and it was 
~..only by recollecting the unworthy as- 
sociation which Lord Clifford had 
formed in early life with the roving 
outlaws of Crokerise forest, that any 
mode could be found of accounting 
for her association with the troop of 
gipsies, which continued to infest it. 
On all such points Lord Clifford and 
herself were the only persons who 
could throw light ; but Lord Clifford 
was unwilling, and she was unable, to 
be communicative ; for, as if to shew, 
that the cup of her misfortunes had 
not hitherto been full, she only reco- 
vered from her insensibility to pass 
the remnant of her days in incurable 
madness. 

Three centuries have elapsed since 
the melancholy pageant of that day 
awoke the rude sympathies of the pea- 
santry of Craven ; but though time 
has now unroofed the towers of Bar- 
den, and hurled down the lofty aisles 
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and superb altars of Bolton Abbey, it 
has not entirely swept away all me- 
morials of these unfortunate lovers. 
Though stripped of the heraldic troe 
phies and the architectural honours 
which once adorned it, the tomb which 
contains their ashes still exists ; and 
when I first saw it, about thirty years 
ago, seldom failed to excite the curi- 
osity of the stranger, by the simplicity 
of its form and construction. Whe- 
ther its appearance is gifted with the 
same charm at present, I do not pre- 
tend to know, for I have not recently 
visited that portion of merry England ; 
but at the time of which I speak, it 
generally bog rise to inquiries re 
specting the parties who slumbered 
beneath its moss-clad canopy. The 
answers were commonly vague and 
unsatisfactory, involving a confused 
story of love and madness, and volun 
tary death. Its palpable inconsisten- 
cies rendered me desirous to discover 
its actual incidents ; and after sundry 
difficulties, I succeeded in collecting 
from the elderly inhabitants of the 
district, in scattered fragments, the 
particulars which I have combined to- 
gether in the History of Clifford the 
Astrologer, a Legend of Craven. 
TEUTONICUS. 





Harp-harping on 


To pose him with su 
Or airs of calm indi 


Or—after fi 
If you do tak 











THE HEDGEHOG. 


Some carping, cross-grain’d souls there be, 
Male specimens are not the rarest, ) 
Will split you half a hair in two 
In argument ; to prove green blue, 
Or this not that—or truth not true, 
When it shines fairest. 


*T would wear the patience of a saint, 
—— a Grizzel, all to tatters, 
One of those wearying wights to hear 
on for balf a year, 
(His motto’s always ‘‘ persevere,”) 
Anent such matters. 


But, if you prize an hour of peace, 
(We'll just suppose, Ma’am ! he’s your Sposo,) 
Be cautious how you make pretence 
ior sense, 
nce, 
Play “ grandioso.” 


That way won't do—believe me, ’twon’t— 
You might as well oppose a river ; 
ting very hard, 
e him off his guard, 
And get the best on’t—mark my word, 
You're lost for ever. 











The Hedgehog. 


To be convinced he’s in the wrong !— 
That all his manly wit’s been wasted !— 
To prove himself a goose !—and you 
An oracle! and to eschew - 
Your meekly Christian triumph too !— 
More bitter dose—(that dose you'll rue)— 
Man never tasted. 


And it’s by no means very safe 
Always to suffer, like a martyr 
In silent sweetness,—or to yield, 
At the first onset, sword and shield ; 
He’d rather you'd defend the field, 
And woman’s charter. 


Or there’s an end of his enjoyment !— 
He can’t talk on, without an answer, 
From morn till night !—But have a care 
How far you venture with your share 
O’ th’ argument ;—a nice affair 
T’ engage Drawcansir! 


But there are methods.—First,—look here,— 
Observe this odd, brown bunch of thistles ; 
Touch where you will the living ball,— 
(For ’tis alive !—twill eat and crawl !)— 
Its dusky coat is guarded all 
With stiff black bristles! 


Well! will you try your naked grasp, 

To clutch tke crabbed creature firm in, 
And all his charms unfold to view ? 
Handle him gently— That won’t do— 
Boldly—he'll prick your fingers through— 

** Deuce take the vermin !” 


Come, come—we’ve other ways—Let’s set 
This cream down by the churlish villain— 
Ah ! ha!—how soon he smells it out ! 
Look ! there’s a paw! and there’s a snout! 
An’s all unrolled now !—Ligq’rish lout ! 
See how he’s swilling ! 


And all his bristles laid so smooth ! 
Well, what a change ! who could have thought it > 
He’s really (for a hedgehog) pleasing— 
*T was neither tenderness, nor teazing, 
But that good cream he’s over seas in 
To pass that brought it. 


And to effect such change benign 

In human Hedgehog—saint or sinner— 
To smooth his bristles—soothe his rage— 
There’s not an argument so sage, 
Or so prevailing, I'll engage, 
As a good dinner. 
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HANSEL MONDAY. 


*¢ WILL you never hold your little, 
yelping tongues to-night ?” said Beaty 
Lawson to the nursery brood, whom 
she had presided over ever since their 
birth, and whom she had just tucked 
into the various sized cribs which sur- 
rounded an ample nursery. ‘ Your 
elder brothers are all quiet in the next 
room, and so is your sister; I'll war- 
rant they dinna get leave to cheep a 
word at school, after they are in their 
beds ; and they will be weel sleepit, 
and up before any of you bairns, to 
wish their mamma a good Hansel 
Monday.” 

“* Well but, Beaty, just answer me 
this one question,” said a pertinacious 
little rogue, raising a curly bullet of a 
head from a well tumbled pillow ;— 
“‘ T’ll go to sleep this instant if you 
will only tell me. Was that a guinea 
mamma sent out to get silver for >—I 
wonder how much we'll get to our 
hansels ?” 

. © Oh, Jemmy, you should not be 
thinking about money after you have 
said your prayers,” whispered a fair- 
haired little girl, whom Beaty loved 
above all the rest ; “‘ you know that 
nurse says, the fairies can turn it all 
into chucky stones, if we think about 
money in our beds.” 

“* Tut, nonsense!” said Jemmy ;— 
‘¢ Mary is always dreaming about the 
fairies, because papa calls her his little 
elf. Well, if I get five shillings for 
my hansel, I'll buy you a little green 
coaty, Mary, if you'll promise not to 
turn my money into chucky stones.” 

* Well, do not say another word 
about it, but go to sleep this instant. 
See, you are wakening Willie, and I'll 
have the whole pack of you up; and 
if that’s the case, Jemmy, I'll posi- 
tively leave you at home when we go 
to the shops in the morning.” 

This terrible threat had the desired 
effect, for Beaty was known to reign 
despotic in the nursery ; and her judg- 
ments being as merciful as just, they 
were never interfered with by Mrs 
Seaton, the mother of these children. 

Sweet were the young voices, and 
the pattering of little feet, which as- 
sailed the happy parents’ ears, as the 
little troop burst into their room to 
wish them a good Hansel Monday. 
Mr Seaton kissed his children, and 
then led them to their mother’s bed. 
The three elder of Beaty’s charge could 


just on tiptoe reach the mother’s lips ; 
whilst the father helped a round faced 
little girl to scramble up the bed, and 
Beaty held the crowing baby in her 
arms. 

** Now, little Jane, you must not 
sit on mamma’s pillow,” exclaimed the 
dauntless James ; ‘‘ for I know all our 
hansels are under it.” 

‘* No, notall,” said the silver-tongued 
Mary, “ for I see something very pret 
ty peeping out on the other side. Oh, 
mamma, may I see what it is?” ; 

The mother smiled, and Mary drew 
out a little, green silk frock, with sil- 
ver clasps. 

** Oh, it is for me,” said the happy 
child, “‘ because I am papa’s fairy !— 
And here is a doll for Jane, and a 

urse for James, and another for Wil- 

iam ; and a little one for me, I de- 
clare, besides my pretty frock !” 

** Oh, mamma and papa, how good 
you are!” exclaimed the joyous crea- 
tures, and the kisses were renewed. 

** Now, my little ones, you must 
go to breakfast. Nurse, take your boy ; 
his mother’s kiss is all he cares for 
y et.” 

** May God bless my infant!” 
breathed the grateful mother, imprint- 
ing a kiss upon his rosy cheeks. 

To breakfast the little ones went ; 
but what child who knows the value 
of a sixpence, and sees before him the 
toy-shop’s boundless range, can look at 
‘¢ parritch” on a Hansel Monday ! No; 
we may all remember the tumbled 
bed, the untasted breakfast, which 
told how unnecessary was sleep or food 
- the happy expectants of a day like 

is! 


And now the little coats, the worst 
ed gloves, and snow-boots were duly 
buckled on, and the mother saw the 
joyous troop depart. She did not de- 
tain them with ill. timed cautions, lec- 
tures, or advice, to check the freedom 
of their wildest wishes ; she stayed but 
for a moment her little Mary, and, 
wrapping the Indian shaw] still closer 
on her breast, she bade Beaty take care 
of her gentle child. The two elder 
boys had already gone out with Mr 
Seaton ; and Fanny, being a little be- 
yond Beaty’s control, remained to ac- 
company her mother. 

It was a pleasant sight for old and 
young, to behold the various groups 
of restless, happy beings, which that 
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day crowded the far-stretched line of 
Prince’s Street. Already were to be 
seen some impatient little urchins, the 
offspring of chicken-pecked mothers, 
returning with their load of gilded 
baubles from their early walk. And 
passing them came upright, pale-faced 
irls, the —— pride! Poor 
t one day of freedom might have 
been permitted you, just to gild the 
m of such a life of vain and heart- 
toil! And now came youthful 
mothers, and proud young papas, with 
riotous boys, and giggling rosy girls, 
as happy in the toy-shop as their chil- 
dren were. But amongst all the va- 
rious throng, none were more natu- 
rally joyous than Beaty Lawson’s 
brood. They were the children of a 
good old-fashioned nursery, where 
much kindness and little discipline 
kept all in order. Beaty knew nothing 
of the thousand methods and never- 
ending books, which are now thought 
necessary for the education of youth. 
But she had all her Bible by heart, 
and the greater part of Shakspeare, 
besides a superabundance of fairy tales 
and romantic ballads ; and the little 
Seatons knew no severer punishment 
than Beaty’s declaring that she would 
not tell a story for a week. Never 
was an impure word or a base action 
known in Beaty’s nursery. Her own 
mind was the mirror of purity and 
truth; her heart the seat of ardent 
and active feeling. 

The little Seatons felt it no penance 
to be confined to such a nursery. 
They - looked upon it as privileged 
ground, where they could enact a 
thousand sports, sure of Beaty Law- 
son’s assistance and applause. Even 
Sunday, that day of injudicious gloom 
to many, shone a holiday to them ; 
nay, it was the happiest day of all the 
seven, for the pious father spent it 
with his children ; and when retired 
from their parents, they had still to 
look to Beaty’s Bible story ; and whe- 
ther it was to be Daniel in the lion’s 
den—the children in the fiery furnace, 
or Mary’s favourite Ruth, was the 
only question. 

But we must not forget that Mon. 
day is already come, and that Beaty 
has to attend to other high behests. 
No light task was hers, to hear and 
answer the thousand questions and 
never-ending projects, as to what their 
exhaustless wealth might be equal to 
procure. But, before entering the 
tempting precincts of the toy-shop, 
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Beaty’s custom had ever been to exact 
from each child a tenth of its treasure, 
to be appropriated by her to some ob- 
ject of charity; and this being givén 
with open heart and willing hand, 
there was no farther check to the dis. 
posal of the rest. It was delightful 
to listen to the various projected pur- 
chases—the magnificent presents they 
intended to bestow. William knew’ 
his papa wanted a barometer, and 
did nurse think they would get it at 
the toy-shop, and that Mrs Connel 
would give it him for half a crown? 
Then came a list of gifts, commencing 
with asatin gown for mamma, and end- 
ing with a tea-canister for Betty the 
cook. If these things were at last dis- 
covered to be beyond their grasp, and 
something humbler was suggested 
when in the toy-shop, great at least 
had been their delight in talking of 
them, and Beaty was sure to make 
honourable mention of the first intens 
tion on their return home. And now 
the toy-shops having been ransacked, 
and the merits of good-humoured Mrs 
Connel been thoroughly discussed, an- 
other pleasure was still in store—a visit 
to George's Square, to taste old aunty 
Stewart's bun. This had always form- 
ed a part of the routine of Hansel 
Monday. 

As long as the little Seatons could 
remember George’s Square, so long 
had aunty Stewart inhabited the same 
house, and sat at her little wheel in 
the same chair, just between the fire- 
place and the window. Her grey silk 
gown, her beautiful pinched cap, her 
silver hair and smooth unwrinkled 
skin, these had never altered. There 
stood the little table with her Bible, 
the newspapers, and a volume of the 
Spectator, and from year to year these 
dear children had come, and still found 
all the same. The bright brass grate 
with its shining utensils, the maho- 
gany cat, on which the frothy butter- 
ed toast was placed at breakfast, and 
the plates were warmed at dinner ;— 
the china figures on the mantel-piece, 
where Sir John Falstaff, with his 
paunch stuffed full of fun, still stood 
so temptingly beyond their reach ; 
these well-known sights were sure to 
meet their eyes as the little folk marche 
ed into aunt Stewart’s parlour. 

** Well, my bairns, and is this you?” 
said the good old lady, laying aside 
her spectacles, and carefully marking 
with a pin the place in the newspa) 
she had been reading; for since her 
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memory had begun to fail, she found 
this the surest way of making straight 
work of the papers. “‘ Is this you, my 
bairns, come to wish your old aunty 
a good Hansel Monday, and tell her 
all your news? Mary, my little wo- 
man, give Annie a cry ; she'll be up in 
the store-room looking after the bun.” 
But it was not necessary to hurry An- 
nie, for she had heard the well-known 
little tongues in the parlour, and, “ Is 
that the little Seatons ?” in her kindly. 
voice, was answered by their running 
to meet her as she came down the 
stair, with a beaming face, and a plate 
well heaped with short-bread and with 
bun. 

Annie, the unmarried daughter of 
Mrs Stewart, was past the age of beau- 
ty, if she ever had possessed it; but 
heat was a charm about the whole of 
the Stewart family far beyond that of 
beauty, although some of them had 
been eminent for loveliness,—their 
minds seemed never togrowold. There 
was within a springing well of warmth 
and kindliness, of cheerful thoughts 
and lively fun, which all the cares of 
this w world had never checked. 
They hed shat with many trials, yet 
still they saw the bright side of every 
thing, and their lives seemed but a 
continual song of thankfulness to 


God. 
The children now being seated, the ° 


great-coats unbuckled, the cold shoes 
taken off, and the little feet rubbed 
into a glow, a drop of Aunty’s cordial 
and a piece of bun was duly admini- 
stered to each. Then came the display 
of all the wonderful things which had 
been bought—the large Hansels which 
they had got; and how the little 
tongues did go about all that had 
been felt, seen, and done since the 
morning ! Oh, what a pity*that Han- 
sel Monday should ever end ! But Bea- 
ty Lawson reminded them that it was 
getting late, and they had still to visit 
cousin Stewart in his room. It was 
not to every one that this gentleman 
chose to shew himself, and few be- 
sides the little Seatons dared to in- 
trude on his Sanctum Sanctorum ; 
but they were always sure of a kind 
reception. How, with his kindly feel- 
ings and lively delight in every thing 
which looked young and happy, Mr 
Stewart had remained a bachelor, was 
like many other wonders, never rightly 
understood. But there he sat sur- 
rounded by his books, the picture of 
content. His pen seemed never idle, 
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yet what he wrote, or where it went, 
or if the world was ever the wiser for 
it, no one ever knew; but at alk 
events he was the busiest and the hap- 
piest of men. Himself, his room, and 
all about him, was the picture of com~ 
fort, order, and scrupulous tidyness. 
He had been a very handsome man, 
and when dress was more the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman 
than it now is, his had still been cone 
spicuous. Regularly as nine o'clock 
struck was Mr Stewart to be seen un« 
der the hands of an ancient barber, 
who had shaved, powdered, and tied 
his cue for more than thirty years, dis« 
cussing at the same time the politics 
of the day, mourning over the d 
neracy of the times, and quitting hi 
master with the daily renewed feeling, 
that it would be well for the country 
in general, and his pocket in particu< 
lar, if there were many such gentles 
men of the good old school. 

The entrance of the little cousins 
was preceded by a gentle tap from 
Mary, who, being the decided favour 
ite, was the first to peer in her little 
head. ‘ Come in, my little Fairy— 
God bless the little creature—it is 
Queen Mab herself. 

‘ And where got ye that gown sae gay, 

My little Fairy Queen ? 

I got it in the Fairies’ land, 

Where you have never been.’ 
And where are my little men, Jemmy 
and Willie?—Will your purses hold 
another half-crown, boys? God bless 
their comely faces! Annie, have you 
given them ag of short-bread ? 
and Beaty, did you get a glass of wine? 
Remember, 


* Christmas comes but once a-year, 
But once a-year, but once a-year ; 
Christmas comes but once a-year, 
And therefore we'll be merry.’ ” 


So sung the old gentleman in the glee 
of his heart, rubbing his hands in pure 
delight. ‘‘ And now, my little Fairy, 
you must give cousin Stewart his song.” 
The little maid needed no second bid- 
ding, for she had sat and sung on 
cousin Stewart’s knee as long as she 
could remember, and still her song 
had been, 


“ O gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’ ; 
And I mysell a drap of dew, 
Into her bonny breast 1’d fa’.” 


He had heard her mother sing it when 
she was somewhat older than Mary ; 
and, perhaps, that might account for 
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the tears that dimmed the good man’s 
es when he kissed the child, and said 

e was the image of her mother. 

But Beaty must now collect her flock 
and carry them off ; for there was yet 
one visit to be paid, which her bene- 
volent heart could not omit. It was 
a visit to the house of mourning. 
- In one of those narrow closes which 
abound in the old part of the town of 
Edinburgh, lived a poor widow of the 
name of Gray. This day of happiness 
to many, rose to her the anniversary 
of lasting sorrow. But it had not al- 
— been thus: No,—one year ago 
and not the youngest heart on Hansel 
Monday had looked for fuller happi- 
ness than that of widow Gray. On 
that day twenty-two years before, she 
had been made the blessed mother of 
athriving boy. He was her only child, 
—long wished for, and granted when 
hope was almost dead. He seemed to 
bring a blessing with him, for every 
thing had thriven with Agnes Gray 
since George’s birth. Hansel Monday 
had been to her the happiest day of 
her life,—it was the birth-day of her 
child; and though she had since 
mourned over the grave of a kind hus- 
band, yet, when the day came round, 
the heart of Agnes still renewed her 
hymn of gratitude to God. 

That day twelve months past had 
been the day which the mother had 
fixed upon for the wedding of her son. 
** It was the happiest day of my life, 
George,” said she, “and I would have 
it the happiest day of yours; and if 
God spare me to see your Peggy as 
blest a mother as I have been, then 
may I say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.’” Thus, 
with his mother’s blessing warm at his 
heart, and happiness brightening every 
feature, did the youthful bridegroom 
quit his parent’s roof. He was to re- 
turn in the evening with his bride, 
who was henceforward to be the in- 
mate of his mother’s dwelling. The 
widow had no fears or misgivings as 
to the worth or excellency of George’s 
wife ; for she had known and loved 
her from a child ; and the first wish 
of her heart had been, that George 
should marry pretty Peggy Burns. 

The daylight had long passed away, 
and more than once had widow Gray 
trimmed the fire, and looked with 
pride and pleasure at the well. furnish- 
ed room which was to be the abode of 
her new danghter. The hours pass- 
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ed by, and still they did not come; 
Oh, what could stay them now ? And 
for the first time alarm arose in the 
mother’s heart. She took her seat be« 
side the fire, and tried to read her Bie 
ble; but her heart throbbed and flutter. 
edso, it was in vain. At last sheheard 
a noise,—her ears could not be de- 
ceived,—it was their footsteps on the 
stair. She hurried to the door with 
a light,—a man, indeed, stood there ; 
but the light fell upon the face of a 
stranger. ‘‘ Who are you?” said the 
agitated mother. ‘‘ Why do I see you 
here? My God! has any thing hap- 
pened to my boy? Whose are those 
voices that I hear below?” And she 
would have rushed past him, but he 
caught her arm. ‘‘ Comeintothe house,” 
said the compassionate stranger, ‘‘ and 
I will tell you all.”—‘‘Oh, I know 
it all already !”’ said the mother ; ‘‘ my 
boy, my boy is gone!”—*‘ No, he is not 
dead ; believe me, my poor woman, 
our son lives, but he has been severe 
y hurt, and they are now bringing 
him here at his own desire. I have 
dressed his wound, and perhaps” 
The mother heard not what he said— 
she remained fixed to the spot—her 
eyes raised to heaven—her heart in 
silent prayer, as if imploring God for 
strength to bear her misery. It was 
indeed a sight to harrow up the soul; 
her brave, her beautiful boy, was now 
brought back to his mother’s house, 
and laid upon the bed, pale, bleeding, 
and almost lifeless. He was supported 
by the surgeon and some of the bri- 
dal party, whilst his poor Peggy press- 
ed close to his side, oo face as white 
as her bridal garments. 

The mother asked not a question, 
but the facts were soon made known 
by those around her. Her son had 
arrived within a few paces of his fa- 
ther-in-law’s door, when his attention 
was attracted to the opposite side of 
the street, by the screams of a young 
girl, apparently struggling to disen- 
gage herself from the rude attack of 
two young men. He stopt for a mo- 
ment, but persuading himself they 
were only claiming the privilege of 
Hansel Monday, to obtain a kiss from 
a pretty girl, he prepared to hurry on 
to his own appointment. A second 
appeal for help, however, in a voice 
of unequivocal terror and supplica- 
tion, rendered him ashamed of his 
momentary selfishness, and thinking 
of his own Peggy, he flew to the as« 
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sistance of the poor girl. Forcibly 
seizing the arm of the most trouble- 
some of the two ruffians, he enabled 
the girl to make her escape ; but at 
that moment, the other young man 
turning upon George, threw him head 
foremost with all his force against the 
iron lamp-post. The blow was fatally 
severe, and he lay at their feet bleed- 
ing and senseless. A party of the 
wedding guests were the first to ob- 
serve him, and come to his assistance ; 
he was carried into the house of his 
Pegyy’s father, and it was some time 
before he uttered a word. At last he 
opened his eyes; and as Peggy hung 
over him, he pressed her hand, and 
faintly uttered, ‘‘ Let them carry me 
to my mother.” After a while, how- 
ever, he recovered so far, as to be able 
to give some account of what had hap- 
pened. The surgeon who had been call 
ed in, having now made his appears 
ance, the poor young man again peti~ 
tioned to be taken to his mother’s 
house ; and seeing that quiet was not 
to be obtained where he was, the sur- 
geon agreed to his immediate removal. 
All now having quitted the house of 
Mrs Gray, except the surgeon and 
= Peggy, the mother, with trem- 
ling hands, assisted to undress her 
son, and stood by while he was bled. 
The doctor now saw him laid quiet, 
and proposed to leave them for the 
night. He had given no hope—he had 
said nothing ; and the unhappy wi- 
dow dared not to ask a question, for she 
read in his face the sentence of her 
son’s death. Next morning, George 
desired to see the surgeon alone, and 
after conversing with him for some 
moments, he sent for Peggy. They 
remained for some time together, and 
when the mother entered the room, 
the poor girl was seated by the bed, 
- holding the hand of her lover, paler 
if possible than before, but still, and 
silent, as death itself. 
“ Mother, I have been telling Peggy 
what I need not tell you, for I saw 
ou knew how it would be, when you 
hhid me on this bed. And now, dear 
mother, I have only one wish, and that 
is to see our good minister, and once 
more hear his voice in prayer.—Oh ! 
I hoped to have seen him perform an 


office far different from this! but the 
Lord's will be done.” The good man 
came, and after a few words to the af- 
flicted mother, he seated himself by 
the bed of her son. 
Vou, XXV. 


Peggy now rose 
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for the first time, and taking the wi- 
dow aside, she said some words in a 

low and earnest voice, but at that mo= 

ment the minister called to them to 

kneel round George’s bed, and then 

he prayed aloud with all the fervour 

of a feeling and a pious heart. His were 

indeed the words of eternal life ; and 

as he poured out his spirit in prayer, 

this world, with all its sins and its - 
sorrows, faded from their eyes. 

The holy man now arose, and would 
have left them, but Peggy, starting 
forward, laid her hand upon his arm 
with a look of earnest supplication, and 
tried to speak ; but the effort was too 
much for her, and the mother then 
advanced to explain her wishes. “If 
you think there is naething wrang in 
it, sir, Peggy wishes to be made the 
wife of my poor boy,” The minister 
looked at the dying man, and shook 
his head. ‘‘ Peggy knows that, sir,” 
said widow Gray ; “ she knows he has 
not many hours te live, but yet it is 
natural for her to wish——-And then 
her father could let her live with me.” 
‘* And then,” said Peggy, rousing her= 
self to speak, *‘ Oh! then, sir, I would 
be laid in——” She could not say the 
word, but George, clasping her hand, 
added, ‘‘ In my grave, Peggy! it is that 
you would say. God bless you, dear- 
est, for the wish.” The good man made 
no further objection, and their hands 
were now joined in wedlock. George’s 
strength supported him through the 
sacred ceremony, and when the cler= 
gyman pronounced them man and 
wife, he opened his arms, received her 
to his bosom, and saying, “‘ God bless 
my Peggy,” he expired. 

Such was the story which the chil 
dren had heard from their nurse soon 
after it had happened. Since then 
they had frequently visited the widow 
and her daughter, for Peggy had ne« 
ver left her mother-in-law. Though 
poor now, they were not altogether 
destitute, and the young widow added 
to their little stock, by taking in plain 
work. This was all she was able for. 
She had always been a delicate girl ; 
and now sorrow, though quietly en« 
dured, was making deep inroads in her 
feeble frame. The cold of winter had 
borne hard upon Peggy ; and when 
Beaty now saw her seated by the 
old woman, she felt that it woul te 
difficult to say whether the ripe fruit 
or the blighted flower was likely to be 
soonest taken. The \ ae with ine 
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stinctive feeling, had hid their toys in 
Beaty’s mantle as they ascended the 
stair. ‘ Do not let poor Peggy see our 
play-things, to put herin mind of Han- 
sel Monday,” said little William. Poor 
things, it was kindly meant ; but Han- 
_ sel Monday was written in Peggy’s 
heart in characters too deep to be ever 
effaced from it. As they softly en- 
tered, they found the widow seated by 
the fire, her wheel, for that day, was 
laid aside, while Peggy sat beside her 
with her open Bible upon her knee, 
apparently reading to her. ‘‘ Do not 
let me interrupt you, Peggy,” said the 
nurse ; “‘ our visit must be very short ; 
but my bairns have brought Agnes 
and yourself some little things to shew 
their good-will, for they well know it 
is not what this world can now ‘be- 
stow that is any thing to you.”— 
“* That is true,” said Peggy, elasping 
her Bible to her breast, ‘‘ this book is 
my best treasure ; and oh! may these 
dear bairns feel it to be such, even in 
their young days of happiness and joy ! 
So may God spare them the sore les- 
son He saw fit that I should learn ; 
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yet sweet are the uses of adversity.”— 
‘“* Yes,” said the old woman, “ Peggy 
doesna mean to murmur. And do not, 
dear children, amongst all the happy 
faces you have seen to-day, think that 
God has forgotten us. No; he has 
made his face to shine upon us in all 
our sorrow, and filled our hearts with 
peace, and hope, and joy! Poor Peggy 
had but one care when she rose this 
morning, and felt how weak she was ; 
and even that is now removed, for 
both our good minister, and your dear 
mother, have been here to-day, and 
they have promised Peggy that if it 
— the Lord that she should join 

im that’s gone, before his poor old 
mother does, they will take care of 
her. So now her poor heart is at rest, 
and we can both wait for God’s good 
time in peace.” The children now be- 
stowed their little gifts, and received 
the blessing of the widow and her 
daughter. ‘Their little hearts were full, 
and the tears stood in their bright 
eyes when they departed. But at their 
age, such tears may purify, but do not 
long sadden, the heart. 





LUTHER. 


Tue ways of Providence are myste- 
rious, but it works by ordinary means. 
It seems a Divine law, that there shall 
be no waste of miracle ; for miracle 
disturbs, to a certain degree, that ac- 
tivity of human agency which it is 
the obvious purpose of the Divine go- 
vernment to sustain in its vigour. 
Where the work can be effected by 
man, it is done by man; where it 
partially transcends human powers, a 
partial aid is given. The unmingled 
power of Heaven is alone displayed 
where the faculties of its creatures are 
incapable of influencing the great de- 
sign ; where man is the dust of the 
balance, unfelt in the swaying of the 
mighty seales. 

When an empire was to be founded, 
a daring Soldier was summoned to 
break down the barriers of surround- 
ing realms, and crush resistance with 
the sword, while a succession of tran- 

il sovereigns followed, toform the re- 
ligion, laws, and manners of the people. 
' Where the magnitude of the design 
partially transcended the powers of 
man, the assistance was given up to 
the due point, and no further. The 
Apostles required the possession of mi- 
raculous gifts, to ensure the public be- 


lief in their mission. They required, 
above all, the gift of tongues, to be 
able to communicate the revelation to 
the ends of the earth. Those gifts 
were bestowed. But no new miracle 
gave them the knowledge that was at- 
tainable by human means. And St 
Paul, eloquent, accustomed to the 
business of life, to the habits of Greece 
and Rome, and to the learning and 
philosophy of the time, was chosen to 
struggle with the courtiers, the popu< 
lace, and the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome. 

What St Paul was to the first cen- 
tury, Luther was to the sixteenth. 

The Apostolic age has yet had no 
second, and no similar. The magni- 
ficent fabric of the Roman empire, the 
mightiest ever raised by man, was at 
its height. The arts of war and go- 
vernment, the finer embellishments of 
genius and taste, volumes from which 
even modern refinement still draws its 
finest delights, works of art that will 
serve as models of excellence and beau- 
ty to the latest hours of the world, the 
finest developements of the- human 
mind in eloquence and philosophy, 
were the external illustrations of the 
first age. 
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The moral empire was more magni- 
ficent still. The dissonant habits, 
feelings, and prejudices of a host of 
nations, separated by half the world, 
and yet more widely separated by long 
hostility and barbarian prejudices, 
were controlled into one vast system 
of submission ; peace was planted in 
the midst of furious communities, 
agriculture reclaimed the wilderness, 
commerce covered the ocean and peo- 
pled its shores. Knowledge unforced, 
and thus the more productive and the 
more secure, was gradually making its 
way through the extremities of the 
great dominion ; intellectual light 
spreading, not with the hazardous and 
startling fierceness of a conflagration, 
but with the gentle and cheering 
growth of dawn, over every people. 

» But the more magnificent character- 
istic still, was Christianity ; the dif- 
fusion of a new knowledge, as much 
more exalted, vivid, and essential, than 
all that had ever been wrought out by 
the faculties of man, ac the throne 
from which it descended was loftier 
than the cradle and the tomb; the 
transmission of new powers over na- 
ture and mind, over the resistance of 
jealous prejudices and furious tyranny, 
and over that moremysterious and more 
terrible strength that in the rulers of 
darkness wars against the human soul. 
And above all glory and honour, the 
presence of that Immanuel, that being 
whom it is guilt lightly to name, that 
King of Kings, whom the Heaven, 
and the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain—God the Son, descending on 
earth to take upon him our nature, 
and, by a love surpassing all imagina- 
tion, submitting to a death of pain and 
ignominy, that by his sacrifice hemight 
place us in a capacity to be forgiven by 
the justice of the Eternal. 

- The glories of that age throw all 
that follow into utter eclipse. Yet 
the age of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion bear such resemblance as the 
noblest crisis of human events and 
human agency may bear remotely to 
the visible acting of Providence. 

- The empire of Charles the Fifth, 
only second to the Roman, was just 
consolidated. A singular passion for 
literature was spreading. Government 
was gradually refining from the fierce 
turbulence of the Gothic nations, and 
the headlong tyranny of feudal princes. 
The fine arts were springing into a 
new splendour. The power of the 
sword was on the verge of sinking 
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under the power of the pen. Oom- 
merce was uniting the ends of the 
earth by the ties of mutual interest, 
stronger than the old fetters of Rome. 
A new and singular science, Diplo- 
macy, was rising to fill up the place of 
the broken unity of Roman dominion, 
and make remote nations feel their 
importance to each other’s security. 
The New World was opened to supply 
the exhausted ardour of the European 
mind with the stimulus of discovery, 
and, perhaps, for the more important 
purpose of supplying, in the precious 
metals, a new means of that commer- 
cial spirit which was obviously ‘des- 
tined to be the regenerator of Europe. 
Force was the master end the impulse 
of the Ancient World. Mutual interest 
was to be the master and the impulse 
of a world appointed to be urged 
through a nobler and more salutary 
career. To crown all, arose that art 
of arts, by which knowledge is pre- 
served, propagated, and perpetuated ; 
by which the wisdom of every age is 
accumulated for the present, and trans= 
mitted to the future ; by which a'sin- 
gle mind, in whatever obscurity, may 
speak to the universe, and make its 
wrong, its wisdom, and its wrens « 
the feeling and the possession of all ; 
—that only less than miracle, the art 
of printing. 

But in this expanse of imperial and 
intellectual splendour, there was one 
lingering cloud, which, though parti« 
ally repelled, must have rapidly re- 
turned and overspread the whole. As 
in the ancient Roman empire, idolatry 
degraded the natural understanding of 
the people, and finally corrupted their 
habits into utter ruin, idolatry had 
assumed the paramount influence in 
the rising European empire,—with the 
same Seat, the same ambition, and still 
deeper and more corrupting arts of su- 
premacy. - 

To rescue Europe, one of those 
great instruments that Providence re- 
serves to awake or restore the hopes of 
nations, was summoned. 

Martin Luther was born on the 10th 
day of November 2483, at Eisleben, a 
small town in the county of Mansfeld 
and electorate of Saxony. © His father, 
John Luther, was employed in the 
roines, in which he had raised himself, 
by his intelligence and good conduct, 
to property and respectability, and held 
the office of a local magistrate. 

To his mother, Margaret Liude- 
man, a woman of known piety and 
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virtue,* Luther chiefly attributed his 
early ardour for devotion. At Eisle- 
ben he was placed under the tuition 
of a man of learning, George milius. 
At fourteen he was sent to school at 
‘Magdeburgh. From which, after a 
year, he was transferred to a distin- 
guished seminary at Eisenach, under 
the care of the Franciscans. Here the 
first evidences of the vigour of his 
application and abilities were given in 

i l suceesses, his knowledge of 
the abstruse grammar of the day, and 
the spirit and ease of his Latin versi« 
fication.t 

In 1502, this distinguished pupil 
was transferred to the College of Er- 
furt, where he made himself master 
of the Aristotelic logic, and of the 
more valuable knowledge of the La- 
tin classics, then becoming popular 
from the authority of Erasmus. Greek 
and Hebrew were comparatively un- 
known ; for the first professorship of 
Greek in the University of Wittenburg 
was that of Melancthon, sixteen years 
after. 

In 1503, Luther took the degree of 
Master of Arts ; and now, completed 
in all the science and fame that uni- 
versities could give, he was urged by 
his family to apply himself to the 
study of the law, as the most emi- 
nent road to fortune. His mind al- 
ready pointed to theology, but he gave 

_ Way to opinion, and began a reluctant 
study of the Civilians. A singular 
epcllieas changed the course of his life ; 
deprived the law of a man whose elo- 
— and sagacity might have cone 

erred new honours on the profession, 
but whose daring vigour and lofty de- 
votion of heart were destined to la- 
bours before which all human honours 
sink into nothing. 

In 1504, Luther, walking in the 
fields one day with Alexius, a young 
friend, was overtaken by a thun- 
der storm, and saw with terror and 
sorrow his friend struck dead at his 
side. At this frightful catastrophe the 
thought of the utter uncertainty of 
life, and of the necessity of devoting 
it to the preparation for the final hour, 
smote him. It was the monastic age, 
and piety could conceive no higher 
form of service to God or man than 
seclusion within conventual walls. On 
the spot he made a solemn vow to ab- 

jure the world and take the cowl. 
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The determination, was communi- 
cated to his parents, and after some 
remonstrance on this sacrifice of emo 
luments and. distinctions, was com- 
plied with. But his younger friends 
and relatives were still to be acquaint- 
ed with his retirement from life. This 
was done in a curiously characteristic 
manner. Luther was, like most’of his 
countrymen, attached to music; he 
sang and performed with skill. He 
summoned his friends to an evening 
entertainment—gave them music, and 
at the close declared to them his un- 
changeable resolution to bid farewell 
to the habits and pursuits of man. 

In 1505 Luther became a member 
of the Augustines at Erfurt. He come 
menced his career with that fulness of 
determination which formed so stri« 
king a feature of his life. He sent 
back his lay habits to his father’s 
house, returned his Master of Arts’ 
ring, and declared his intention of 
changing his Christian name for that 
of Augustine. He not merely sub- 
mitted to the severe discipline which 
was prescribed by the rules, however 
practically evaded by the members of 
the religious orders ; he courted their 
extreme rigour, and soon became re< 
markablet for his mortifications, his 
labours, his fasting, and his — 
He abandoned all his previous studies, 
and took with him only Virgil and 
Plautus ; the latter a singular choice, 
but which we cannot attribute to a 
love for its peculiar style in the mind 
of a young ascetic who had so ae 
renounced the thoughts of the world. 

But the personal drudgeries of the 
conventual life were not less severe, 
and were more galling, than evenits ree 
ligious restrictions. Among other offi- 
ces, Luther was compelled to stand 
porter at the gate ; he was sent through 
the town with a bag at his back to beg 
for the convent. But this constant 
succession of mean labours, which at 
once deprived him of time for study, 
and occupied it in pursuits exhausting 
and humiliating, at length became too 
heavy for even the vigorous buoyancy 
of his mind, and he sunk into a state 
of despondency which rapidly influ- 
enced his religious opinions. To find 
his way out of this labyrinth, he ap- 
wee to the head of the Augustines in 
yermany, Staupitz, a man of sense and 
feeling. Staupitz recommended to the 
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inquirer submission to the course of 
his duty ; but sent to the Prior of the 
Convent the more effectual command 
to relieve him from those drudgeries, 
and give time for study to 2 mind 
which he already pronounced * likely 
to render distinguished services to reli« 


on. 

°; At this period the Bible had never 
been in the hands of Luther. Frag- 
ments of it were read in the churc 
service, but beyond this the wisdom 
of Revelation was a dead letter. The 
Faculty of Theology at Paris, then 
one of the most distinguished sources 
of literature, had just branded itself 
to all succeeding ages by the declara- 
tion that “ Religion was undone if the 
study of Greek or Hebrew were pers 
mitted.”+ And the general opinion of 
the Romish Ecclesiastics seems to have 
been comprehended in the speech at- 
tributed to a popular monk,—‘* The 
have weenie 6 new language whic 
they call Greek ; you must be on your 
guard against it. There is in the 
hands of many a book which they call 
the New Testament ; it is a book full 
of daggers and poison. As to the He- 
brew, it is certain that whoever learns 
it immediately becomes a Jew.” 

The year 1507 was a memorable 
epoch in the life of this great servant 
of religion. It was the year in which 
the Bible first fell into his hands. He 
had just taken orders, when he found 
a neglected Latin copy of the Scrip- 
tures lying in the library of the con- 
vent. The subject instantly laid hold 
of his mind. He was astonished to 
discover the grossness of the monastic 
doctrines, its omissions, interpolations, 
and false readings of the divine word. 
The study became at once fearful and 
delightful to him. Deprived of all 
assistance in an inquiry which had 
been hitherto closed on Christendom by 
the Papacy, he was driven to his own 
resources ; and he suffered no text of 
the sacred volume to escape him with- 
out the most eager effort to ascertain 
its meaning. Like all men who thus 
study Scripture, which will not give 
its holy wisdom to the negligent, the 
hasty, or the proud, he found its difs 
ficulties rapidly clearing before him, 
his knowledge increasing, and his con< 
viction of the profound wisdom of in« 
spiration, and the irresistible truth of 
Christianity, growing more strongly 
upon his mind. This result has been 
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promised to all who will seek for the 
truth insincerity, humility, and prayer. 
If there be any one exercise of the bes 
man heart and understanding on which 
the eternal spirit of the Almighty pre 
eminently descends, it is to bless and 
enlighten the conscientious search in- 
to the wisdom of the Bible. But min- 
gled with those elevating sensations 
were others that belong to the weak4 
ness of our mortal nature. Luther’s 
whole previous system of thinking on 
religious subjects was to be swept away, 
before the great foundation for his 
purified knowledge was to be laid. 
Thestrong discordance between his hae 


bitual conceptions and the new and un- 
y wen he ing of the inspired word 
disturbed him, and there were periods 


when he fell into such despondency as 
to feel himself ready to expire. The 
terrors of divine justice exemplified in 
the punishment of the infidel and cri- 
minal, pressed with painful strength on 
his imagination, until he was urged, by 
this very conflict of mind, to examine 
moredeeply into the grounds of the Di< 
vinemercy. Hehas been known toh 
away from a dispute on doctrine, and, 
overpowered by the struggles of his 
own heart, to fling himself on his bed 
in an agony of supplication, repeati 
the words GF the inspired locale 
** He hath concluded all in unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon all.” 

Those trials are well known to the 
history of conversion, and if they de 
not occur with equal force in all in- 
stances of a change from natural dark- 
ness to the knowledge of God, yet they 
have taken place in many of the most 
vigorous intellects, and holiest hearts, 
of the Christian world. 

But the first efforts of the awakened 
understanding, to relieve itself from 
those throes of conscience, are often 
marked by human weakness. Luther, 
like thousands in his situation, seems 
to have sought relief in a more vigo« 
rous observance of personal mortifieas 
tion. Fasting was the great conven 
tual standard of virtue. Luther, when 
he was to celebrate mass, abstained 
from food between midnight and noon. 
He sometimes even fasted for three 
days together. This discipline, joined 
to his intense study, threw him intoa 
violent illness. But his illness was 
2 more of the mind than of the 

ody, for it was to the mind that the 


medicine was applied. Even in the 
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ignorance and corruption of the con- 
yentual life, God had-net left himself 
without witnesses. An old brother of 
the Order, who attended his sick-bed, 
discoursed with him on “ the remis- 
sion of sins,” and finally brought him 
to the conviction that ‘‘ Justification 
was of grace, by faith.” 
. In the Superior of the Augustines, 
teo, Luther found at once a protector 
end aguide ; Staupitz commended his 
plication to the Scriptures, and ad- 
vised him to make himself an able 
‘¢ textualis, et localis ;” a master of 
the leading doctrines, and quick at the 
quotation of Scripture language. 

To those essential acquirements Lu- 

theradded the important oneof fluency 
of public speaking, a faculty indispen- 
sable to his public effect, and which he 
cultivated by preaching for his bre- 
thren in the churches of the surround. 
ing villages. ‘Thus furnished with the 
knowledge, the will, and the active 
ability for the work of God, his time 
was at length come to be called into a 
service before which the glories of the 
world are a dream. : 
. In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the art of printing had been dis- 
covered. Before the close of the cen- 
tury, the spirit of this wonder-working 
discovery had transpired, in an almost 
winiversal conviction of the value of 
literature to the prosperity and honour 
of nations. In 1495, the German 
Electors, in their assembly at Worms, 
passed a resolution in favour of the 
erection of universities in their several 
states. Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
a man whose temper and wisdom well 
entitled him to the name of “ the 
Sage,” lost no time in acting on this 
auspicious resolution, and founded the 
far-famed University of Wittemberg. 
Staupitz was applied to for his recom- 
mendation of a scholar of his order, 
and he named Luther, who was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of logic in 
1508, at the age of twenty-five. One 
of those signal circumstances now oc- 
curred, which impressed its character 
on his future life. Seven of the Au- 
gustine convents in Saxony, having 
quarrelled with the Vicar-general of the 
Order on discipline, the question was 
referred, as usual, to Rome ; and it is 
an evidence of the early and general 
respect for Luther, that he was chosen 
as the delegate.* 

Romeopened an overwhelming scene 
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on the eyes of the Gerinan scholar and 
divine.. He had in his convent ima- 
gined, that in the central city of the 
church, he should find himself in the 
supreme seat of Christian virtue. He 
found himself suddenly plunged into 
a centre of worldliness and insidious 
policy, of religious indifference and 
open licentiousness. The spirit’ of 
Christianity had been long extinguish- 
ed in the perpetual intrigues of a court 
struggling to preserve its influence in 
the furious rivalries of France, Gers 
many, and Italy. The decencies of 
religious ceremonial were forgotten or 
perverted, in the insolent levity, or 
fantastic innovations, of a clergy degee 
nerated into political minions, and too 
necessary to the vices of their supe- 
riors, to be in awe of discipline. In- 
dividual life was a tissue of the most 
desperate excesses of profligacy and 
blood. The restraints which have been 
since imposed on popery by the pre 
sence of a pure religion, were not then 
present to tame and rebuke this auda- 
city of vice ; and Luther saw Rome in 
the full riot of the grand corruption of 
Christianity, ‘inflated by a thousand 
years of power, fearless of change, and 
maddened by the terrible delusion that 
Providence suffers to thicken round the 
head and heart of the wilful rejectors 
of its wisdom. 

‘© T would not,” said he often after- 
wards, ‘‘ have missed, for a thousand 
florins, the lesson given to me by my 
journey to Rome.” ‘The lesson was 
destined to work mighty consequences. 

The petee extension of the‘doc- 
trine of Indulgences at length called 
forth the great Reformer. 

From the year 1100, Indulgences 
had been among the sources of papal 
revenue. To stimulate the Crusaders, 
Urban II. granted the remission of 
all penances to those who should em- 
bark in the enterprises for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land. The next 
use of Indulgences was for the sup- 
port of the fanatical and furious war 
against the Waldenses. To make 
Rome the centre of unity to Christen- 
dom, and to collect within it the chief 
personages of Europe, had long been 
a policy of the papal court, with re- 
spect to both power and revenue. In 
1300, Boniface VIII. proclaimed for 
this purpose, the Jubilee, a grand 
general meeting of the subjects of the 
Romish faith at Rome, for a month,— 
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to be renewed every fifty years. ‘To 
allure the multitude, Indulgences were 
published to the European world. The 
Jubilee was found so productive to 
the papal treasury, that the half cen- 
tury was deemed too slow a return, 
and Urban VI. reduced the years to 
thirty-three: Paul II. went further 
still, and reduced them to twenty- 
five. The Jubilee, which returned in 
1500, under Alexander VI. exhibited 
the deeper scandals of a profligate in- 
‘stitution, adding to its original cor- 
ruption, the daring scorn of virtue and 
public fecling that grows from long 
impunity.* 

The Indulgences, once the simple 
release of the penitent from the cen- 
sures or penances of the church, had 
soon assumed the more important cha- 
racter of a release from the guilt of 
human offences, and the presumed 
sentence of Heaven. The merits of 
the Saints had been reinforced by the 
merits of the Saviour ; the Pope, thus 
furnished with an unlimited stock of 
applicable innocence, declared himself 
in a condition to make the peace of 
every culprit, living or dead ; and the 
sinner who was opulent enough to sa- 
tisfy the papal price of salvation, was 
at once secure from the visitations of 
Divine justice, and was empowered 
even to purchase the release of his less 
lucky relatives from the fires of pur 
gatory, past, present, and to come. 

The election of Leo X. precipita- 
ted the crisis. Leo, educated in the 
love of the Arts, a personal voluptu- 
ary, of expensive habits, and of that 
epicurean spirit which looked only to 
putting off the evil day, had drawn 
deeply on the wealth of the Popedom. 
To raise money became indispensable, 
and he attempted it under the double 
pretext of the war against the Turks, 
and the building of St Peters. Large 
sums were raised by the sale of Indul- 
gences throughout Europe, and the 
money was instantly absorbed by the 
expenditure of the wasteful and gid- 
dy court of Rome. But the sum to 
be extorted from Saxony was appro- 
priated to the ge wer of an earl 
debt of Leo to his sister Magdalen, 
incurred when, in the time of Alex- 
ander VI. he had fled to Genoa. The 
payment of this debt was probably a 
matter of peculiar importance to the 
.Pope, for it was through the influence 
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of Magdalen’s husband, Franches- 
chetto Cibo, an illegitimate son of 
Innocent’ VIII., that he had been 
created Cardinal at the age of four- 
teen, and thus placed within sight of 
the papal throne. Magdalen appoitt+ 
ed, as her receivers, Arcemboldi, aman 
remarkable for his extortion, and Al- 
bert, Archbishop of Mentz and Mag- 
deburgh. Albert delegated the office 
to Tetzel, a Dominican monk, of sin- 
gularly reprobate character, but whose 
reckless violence in the colleetion of 
this unpopular tribute probably wiped 
away his sins, in the eyes of the supe- 
rior plunderers. 

Tetzel was a Dominican, a member 
of the order which had usurped the 
most extraordinary power ever pos- 
sessed by Monks, the masters and 
agents of the Inquisition, the haugh- 
tiest opponents of all efforts at re- 
formation, and the most furious per- 
secutors in an age of religious tyranny. 
The new delegate was known for his 
activity, his popular address, and his 
contempt of principle. In his ha- 
rangues on the efficacy of Indulgences 
he gave the most revolting license to 
his tongue, and by alternate terror and 
temptation, wrought strongly upon 
the popular feelings. By a singular 
coincidence, Luther, at this period, 
had been preparing lectures for his 
class on the Scripture grounds of re- 
pentance. Indulgences made a na- 
tural portion of the subject.{ He 
found himself ignorant of their his- 
tory ; he was thus urged to examine 
their origin; and the results of his 
inquiry were speedily made known-in 
his surprise and scorn at the whole 
guilty pretension. 

An accident in the course of his 
professional duty brought his disco 
very into action. Luther, like priests 
of his order, regularly took his seat in 
But in the year 
1517, when Tetzel’s Indulgences were 
become popular, it was found that the 
purchasers refused to undergo the or- 
dained penances,|| on the ground that 
they were already remitted by the In« 
dulgence. Luther, in his strong dis« 
gust at this evasion of the ancient dis« 
cipline, refused to give the absolution. 
They applied to Tetzel. The Domi- 
nican, eager for the credit of his com 
modity, and secure in the protection 
of the Romish See, expressed the 
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haughtiest contempt for the interfe~ 
rence of an obscure German monk, and 
followed up his scorn by the more 
formidable threat of throwing Luther, 
and all who adhered to him, into the 
prison of the Inquisition. As one of 
the commission charged with the ex 
tirpation of heresy, he could have ef- 
fected his purpose at a word; and to 
give evidence of his being in earnest, 
‘Tetzel ordered a pile for the burning 
of heretics to be raised; where all 
might see and learn the peril of re- 
monstrating with the delegate of the 
popedom. 

It is one of the idle rumours of late 
years, that Luther’s opposition arose 
from discontent at the sale of Indul- 
gences being taken out of the hands 
of the Augustines. But these monks 
never bad been gy in the sale 
in Germany. The charge was not 
dreamt of in the Reformer’s lifetime— 
it has been ey abandoned by the 
more distinguished of the Romish his- 
torians—and, in addition, Luther was 
at this period a monk, a public adhe- 
rent of the popedom, and a personal 
admirer of Leo, whose vices were still 
overshadowed, at the distance of Gere 
many, by his love of literature, his 
munificence, and his rank as the head 
of Christendom. 

The true cause of his hostility— 
the noble and generous hostility of 
truth and virtue, to the most corrupt- 
ing means of the most corrupting de- 
lusion that ever broke down the mo- 
rals or the liberty of man—was in its 
palpable contradiction of Scripture. 
Luther instantly applied himself to 
the proof. The forms of his scholastic 
education still clung to him, and he 
threw the question into the shape of 
a controversy in the schools. He pub- 
lished his celebrated ninety-five Pro- 
positions, embracing the whole doc- 
trine of Penance, Purgatory, and In- 

hung them on the church 

door in one of the thoroughfares of 

Wittemberg, and challenged a public 

disputation. The preamble of this 
was as follows : 

* Amore et studio elucidande veri- 
tatis hec subscripta Themata disputa- 
buntur Wittembergie, presidente R. 
P. Martino Luthero, a, 
gustiniano, Artium et S. Theologie 
Magistro, ejusdem ibidem ordinario 
Lectore. 
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* Quare petit, ut qui non possunt 
verbis presentes nobiscum disputare, 
agant. id literis absentes. 

** In nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Amen.” * 

The challenge was not accepted, and 
he published his “‘ Propositions.” This 
was virtually the first sound of the 
Reformation. The public mind was 
now, for the first time, turned to the 
great controversy between Religion and 
Idolatry. Luther's letter, sent at the 
same time to Albert, Archbishop of 
Mentz, briefly contains the principles 
of his doctrine. 

** IT do not complain,” said he, “ so 
much of the manner in which the 
Indulgences are published, (which I 
have not witnessed,) as of the inju- 
ries which they must do to the mul- 
titude, who believe, that if they pur- 
chase these pardons, they are secure 
of their salvation, and safe from fu- 
ture punishment. The souls intrust- 
ed to your care, are thus stimulated to 
what will lead them to ruin, and how 
hard must be the account which you 
will have to render to God for all 
those! From this cause I could be 
silent no longer ; for no one can be 
certain of his salvation by any gift 
conferred on him by a bishop. It is 
by the Grace or Gop atone that 
salvation can be obtained ! 

“« Works of piety and charity are ine 
finitely better than Indulgences, and 
yet they are not preached to the peo- 
ple with so great pomp or zeal, nay, 
they are supplanted by Indulgences. 

** The first and only duty of bi- 
shops, is to instruct the ple in the 
gospel and the love of Christ. Jesus 
never commanded Indulgences to be 
published. What horror, therefore, 
must that bishop experience, and how 
great his danger, if he allow the sale 
of Indulgences to be substituted among 
his flock for the doctrines of Revela- 
tion. Shall not Christ say to such 

rsons, yé strain at a gnat and swale 
ow a camel? What can I do, most 
excellent prelate and illustrious prince, 
but entreat you, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to direct your attention to this 
subject, to destroy the book which 
you have sanctioned by your arms,t 
and impose on the preachers of Indul- 
gences a very different way of recom< 
mending them, lest some one should 
arise and confute both them and that 
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book, to the great reproach of your 
Highness. The consequences of this 
I _extremely, and I fear it must 


ha » unless a 5 remedy be 
mn Pper,, peedy y 


This letter shewed equally that he 
had yet to learn the insincere charac- 
ter of the Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
and to form his own views into confi- 
dence and system. The time for both 
was at hand. 

The Propositions produced so power- 
ful an effect on the mind of Germany, 
that Tetzel found himself compelled 
to stoop to the controversy. He pub- 
lished two theses, comprehending the 
extraordinary number of one hundred 
and fifty-six propositions, and in an 
assembly of three hundred monks come 
bated the obnoxious tenets. But, by 
taking the Pope’s infallibility as the 
groundwork of his proof, he left the 
question as open as before ; his ground- 
work was denied, and the disputation 
closed in his burning Luther’s book, 
and in the students of Wittemberg 
burning his in retaliation. 

But the authority of the Pope was 
still resistless. Ages of dominion, the 
unhesitating homage of the immense 

riesthood, who lorded it over the pub- 

ic mind of Europe with the jcalousy 
and the vindictiveness of superstition ; 
and the popular ignorance, which saw 
in the Pontiff the fountain of faith, of 
temporal authority, and of supernatu- 
ral powers, had accumulated a weight 
of sovereignty on the popedom that 
had never before been possessed b 
man. Among the most striking proofs 
of this prescriptive power, is Luther’s 
prostration before the Roman throne, 
while he assailed, with the most he- 
roic vigour, the abominations of its 
subordinates. Of Leo, whose personal 
character was hitherto undeveloped in 
Germany, and in whom he saw only 
the Monarch of the Church, Luther 
long spoke with almost submissive ves 
neration. 

“ But what can this most excellent 
person do alone in so great a confus 
sion?” is the language of some of his 
letters on the church disturbances. 
** One who is worthy to have been 
Pontiff in better times, or in whose 
pontificate the times ought to have be- 
come better. In our age, we deserve 


only such Popes as Julius the Second 

or Alexander the Sixth, or some atro- 

cious monsters similar to what the 

poets have created ; for even in Rome 
VoL. XXV. 
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herself, nay, in Rome more than anys 
where else, good popes are held in rie 
dicule.” ; 

Of his theses against the corruptions 
of the Church he had the same fears. 
He was eminently anxious that they 
should not be construed into any at~ 
tempt towards shaking off his allegi« 
ance to his spiritual sovereign. Start- 
led at his own celebrity, he made it 
the subject of frequent and sincere 
apologies to his ecclesiastical supe« 
riors. In his letter, written in 1518, 
to Jerome Scultetus, the Bishop of 
Brandenburg, he explains the necese 
sity which urged him to publication. 

** On the appearance of the new 
doctrine of Indulgences, not only my 
intimate friends, but many who were 
unknown to me, requested by letters, 
and verbally, my opinion. For some 
time I avoided any open declaration, 
but at last the dispute became so vio= 
lent, that I was induced to go so far 
as even to incur the danger of offends 
ing the Pope! 

* But what could Ido? It was not 
in my own power to determine any 
thing upon the subject, and I was afraid 
to contradict those whom I wished to - 
respect. They, however, argued so 
plausibly, in attempting to prove what 
is false and vain, that they arres 
my attention, and fairly involved me 
in the controversy. That I might 
please both parties, I judged it most 
expedient neither to assent nor dissent 
from either, but, in the meantime, 
to reason upon the subject until the 
Church should determine what our 
opinions ought to be! I therefore 
published a disputation, and invited 
all persons publicly to declare their. 
sentiments. As I knew several ver 
learned men, I requested them in prie 
vate to open their minds to me. [I 
perceived that neither the doctors of 
the church, nor the canonists, gene« 
rally supported my opinions. There 
were only a few canonists and scho- 
lastic doctors who seemed to approve, 
and even those were not very hearty 
in their concurrence. 

** I gave a general challenge upon 
the subject of Indulgences, but no 
one ap’ - I then perceived that 
my published disputations were dis 
persed more widely than I had wish- 
ed, and were everywhere received, not 
as matter of discussion, but of posi-< 
tive affirmation. I was therefore com< 
pelled, contrary mee hope and wish, 
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to publish tle arguments for my Pro- 

‘positions, and thus expose my igno- 
rance. { thought it better to incur 
‘the shame of being deficient in know- 
‘ledge, than to allow those to remain 
in error, who took it for granted that 
my Propositions were as un- 
‘doubted truths. Of the accuracy of 
-some of them I myself was doubtful 
—of several I am ignorant. Some 
‘persons deny them—I assert none per- 
tinaciously. I submit them all to the 
‘Holy Church and the Pope.” 

Yet even in these humble acknow- 
ledgments, the firmness of Luther’s 
love of the sacred truth, let it lead 
him where it would, is expressed with 
resistless simplicity. 

** It is most just that I should lay 
at your feet what I have been em- 
ployed in. I not only give you leave 
to blot out whatever you think fit, but 
T shall not be concerned if you should 
burn the whole. Not that I stand in 
dread of the bulls and threats of those 
who, not knowing what it is to doubt, 
wish to circulate whatever they dream 
as gospel. Their audacity, joined to 
their ignorance, induced me not to 
give way to my own fears. Had not 
the cause been one of so great import- 
ance, no one should have known me 
beyond my own corner. If the work 
be not of God, I do not pretend that 
it should be mine. Let it come to 
nothing, and be claimed by no one. 
I ought to seek nothing else, than that 
I should not be the occasion of error 
to any one.” 

But the hazard of rousing papal 
wrath, and the tremendous conse- 
quences of that wrath, were too well 
known by German examples, not to 
have been contemplated by Luther. 
In an epistle to Staupitz, as the head 
of his order, enclosing the printed de- 
fence of the Propositions for the Pope’s 
perusal, he speaks in the spirit of one 
prepared for the last sacrifices. 

“I request that you will send these 
trifles of mine to that most excellent 
pontiff, Leo the Tenth, that they may 
serve to plead my cause at Rome. 
Not that I wish you to be joined with 
me in the danger ; for it is my desire 
that those things may be done at my 
dwn hazard. I expect that Christ, as 
judge, will pronounce what is right 


by the mouth of the Pope. To those 
ab my friends who would alarm me 
for the consequences, I have nothing 
else to say, than what Reuchlin said, 
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* He who is poor has nothing to fear; 
he can lose nothing.’ I possess no pro- 
perty, neither do Filesire any. There 
remains to me only a frail body, ha- 
rassed by continual illness, and if they 
take away my life by open violence or 
stratagem, they make me but little 
poorer. I am satisfied with the pos. 
session of my Redeemer and Propitia« 
tor, the Lord Jesus Christ, whom I 
shall praise as long as I exist. If any 
one be unwilling to join with me in 
these praises, what is that tome? Let 
him raise his voice after his own fa- 
shion. The Lord Jesus will save me 
for ever.” 

Luther was soon forced again into 
the field. He was told that the breth- 
ren of his order dissented from some 
principles of his doctrine ; and he de- 
termined to bring the matter to a de- 
cision. Having previously published 
twenty-eight Propositions in Divinity, 
with twelve Corollaries, against the 
Greek philosophy, which it was the 
extraordinary habit of the time to in- 
troduce into theological discussions, 
he set out on foot for Heidelberg, the 
place of the annual assembly of the 
Augustinians. The result of the con- 
troversy was triumphant. ‘ All the 
Wittemberg doctors,” says his letter 
to one of his former teachers, “ nay, 
the whole university, with the ex- 
ception of one licentiate, Sebastian, 
are now of my way of thinking; and 
many ecclesiastics and respectable ci- 
tizens now unanimously say, that they 
had neither heard nor known Christ 
and the gopel before.” 

But the most important share of the 
triumph was the public connexion of 
Martin Bucer, already famous as 2 
scholar, with the new doctrines. Bu- 
cer took notes, applicd for explana 
tions to Luther, and published an ace 
count of the controversy, respectful 
to the opponent monks, but highly 
commendatory of Luther. 

On his return from Rome, in 1500, 
Luther had taken the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity: A title from which 
all his subsequent distinctions may be 
derived. As Doctor, he had obtained 
the right of teaching publicly as well 
as privately ; and Frederick, the Elec- 
tor, attended some of his sermons, with 
whose force and simplicity he was so 
much struck, that, on the preacher’s 
desiring to devote himself solely to the 
study of divinity, the Elector permite 
ted him to vacate. the chair of logic 
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for that of theology. The additional 
vigour thus given to his studies, and 
the additional influence to his autho- 
rity, were among the most palpable 
sources of the Reformation. 

But the great struggle for religious 
and civil freedom was now'at hand. 
A new element was mingled in the 
conflict, from which Protestantism, 
like a new creation, was to be sum- 
moned by a spirit not less than that 
of the Supreme. The papal exactions 
nee we oo ihe Ronnie vamele, as 

e papal tyranny had disgusted their 
princes. A feeling of scorn for the 
notorious ignorance of the Romish ec« 
clesiastics was rising in the age of re« 
stored literature, to reinforce the civil 
discontent. The proverbial duplicity 
of the Romish court made its friends 
doubtful—the wasteful luxury which 
scandalized the devout, drained the 
poor ; and the restless ambition of a 
power, which was to become great only 
by the perpetual quarrels of Europe, 
threatened to break up the whole long 
train of evil influence by which kings 
and people had been bowed at the Ro« 
man footstool. 

To the historian nothing is more in- 
tricate than those sudden changes of 
human feeling. To the man who seeks 
for wisdom by the light of Providence, 
the cause is not seldom to be found ia 
the will of the King and Lord of all 
human impulses, to protect the pro- 
gress of his religion. In the furious 
contests of the German princes, the 
alternate alienations and submissions 
of the empire to the papacy, and the 
eager intrigues which ‘engrossed the 
court of Leo, the young religion found 
its best shelter ; the storm raged among 
the ancients of the forest, while the 
lowly produce at their feet, more pre- 
cious in the eye of heaven than them 
all, was suffered to flourish, and fill it- 
self with healing virtue. In the midst 
of Italian subtlety, kingly violence, and 
popular indignation, the power of the 
priesthood was unnerved. Keener in< 
terests than those of angry monks ab- 
sorbed the soldiers and statesmen of the 
time; and Luther, who a few years be- 
fore, would have perished in the flames 
of the Inquisition, passed unharmed, 
though not unmolested, through life, 
and went full of years and honours to 
his grave. 
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- In 1518>the old jealousy of the Ro- 
man Court began to form itself into a 
settled hostility to the German Refor= 
mation, and Luther was the prominent 
object of ve ce. But it was not 
thought politic to make the Elector 
and the Emperor at once declare them- 
selves. Maximilian’s remembrance of 
the intrigues ef Leo with France, had 
made him suspicious, and Frederic, 
with only the alternative of protecting 
or surrendering Luther, would noto- 
riously have decided for the cause of 
truth and justice. The Popish sub- 
tlety was now nme ed in securing 
Maximilian, and the kish threats 
of advancing into Europe furnished an 
instrument of which Leo made the 
most immediate and dexterous use. 

Selim the First, the son of Bajazet, 
had reposed from the conquest of the 

Asiatic provinces, only to prepare an 
irresistible armament for the seizure 
of the European.* A powerful fleet 
was to be directed against Rhodes, the 
bulwark of Christendom in the Medie 
terranean, and an army, composed of 
the invincible janizaries, was to march 
on Hungary. The Italian States and 
the Imperial were thus menaced at 
once ; and Leo was too intent on the 
increase of the papal influence to suf 
fer the peril to com any of its alarms 
through want of appeals to the popu- 
lar imagination. Prayers were ordered 
for the safety of the civilized world, 
and a solemn exhortation was issued 
to all Christiah princes to concentrate 
their vigour against the terrible enemy 
of all, and with the ostensible object 
of forming a German league against 
the invader, Cardinal Thomas de Vio 
di Gaéte, better known as Cajetan, was 
dispatched to the Diet of Augsburg. 
The extinction of Luther and his doc< 
trine was unquestionably among the 
chief purposes of this mission. 

Cajetan’s first proceeding was to con« 
ciliate Maximilian. The Emperor had 
openly declared his resentment against 

Leo, and his disgust at the whole sys- 

tem of the papal policy. ** Had not 

Leo deceived me,’ he was heard’ to 

exclaim, “ he would have been the 

only pope whom I could have called 
an honest man.”f Cajetan proposed 
in the diet, as papal legate, that a pore 
tion of the church revenues should be 
placed at the Emperor’s disposal for the 
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Turkish war. The result of this pa- 
latable concession immediately appear- 
ed in an imperial letter, dated Augs- 
burg, August the 5th, declaring Lu- 
ther’s opinions “ heretical and dame 
nable ; acknowledging the Pope’s right 
to judge of doctrine ; entreating Leo 
to extinguish the new heresy, and 
pledging the imperial power to observe 
the decision of Rome, and to compel 
its observance throughout theempire.” 
But the progress of this negotiation 
had donk encouraged Leo to the ha- 
bitual violence of the papacy. And 
on the 7th of August, two days after 
the dispatch of the imperial letter, 
Luther was thunderstruck by a sum- 
mons to appear within sixty days at 
Rome. The fate of those who had 
once fallen into the papal grasp was a 
terrible omen. The dungeon for life, 
or the scaffold, were before him, and, 
as if to give double assurance of his 
ruin, he found appointed for his judges, 
Prierio, and Ghinucci bishop of Asco- 
la, both of them furious public ar 
raigners of his doctrine. 

In our age and country we fortu- 
nately can have no conception of the 
justified terror that must once have 
seized any man menaced by Rome. 
He had from that moment no country ; 
to shelter him was to be accursed ; to 
protect him was to draw down the po- 
pular hatred, the public sword, and 
the indefatigable revenge of a power 
universal in its influence ; direct lord 
of the priesthood of all countries ; mas- 
ter of a thousand secret ways of ven- 

eance, and remorseless in its thirst of 

eretic blood. Luther’s friends, and 
every friend of the hopes of religion 
and freedom throughout Europe, trem- 
bled for the approaching sacrifice of 
this great antagonist of superstition 
and slavery. 

But his cause was in loftier hands 
than those of man. The Emperor 
Maximilian’s anxiety to secure the 
throne, at his death, to Charles, made 
the Elector of Saxony’s friendship of 
the highest importance. Luther, when 
he had time to consider his position, 
saw where security lay, and, as a sub- 


ject of Saxony, petitioned Frederic to 


obtain that the commission for his trial 
should sit in Germany. This was ob- 
tained ; and Luther, furnished by his 
sovereigu with letters to the senate, 
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and principal le of Augsburg, and 
supplied for his immediate wants from 
the Electoral purse, arrived at Augs« 
burg ; in his own phrase, “‘ pedester et 
pauper.”* 

Hisletter to Melancthon exhibits the 
manliness and composure which were 
natural to his mind. 

*“ There is nothing new going on 
here, unless that this city is full of the 
rumour of my name, and that ever 
one is desirous of seeing Rrosteatuct 
the incendiary. Continue to behave 
manfully, and to lead the youth in the 
right path. I am willing to be sacri- 
ficed for them and you, if it be God’s 
will. I choose rather to die than re« 
cant what I have said, and become the 
occasion of casting disrepute on the 
most commendable studies. Italy is 

lunged in Egyptian darkness ; all are 
ignorant of Christ, and of the things 
that are Christ’s, yet those are the men 
who are to remain masters of our faith 
and morals.” 

Yet it is a striking proof of the ex. 
traordinary prejudice exercised by the 
long continuance and unresisted. aue 
thority of the papal power, that Luther 
again shrunk from the collision, and 
shrunk even after he had repelled Ca« 
jetan in three several conferences, de« 
fying him to produce Scripture for his 
doctrine, and disdaining the attempt 
to argue from the schoolmen. Those 
conferences, which were private, closed 
by a threat of Cajetan to send his stubs 
born antagonist to Rome, and by Lu« 
ther’s writing a deprecatory letter, ad« 
mitting that it was his duty to have 
spoken with more reverence of “the 
Pope ; promising to let the doctrine of 
Indulgences rest, if he should not be 
forced to resume by the violence of 
the Romish controversialists, and dee 
siring that the whole controversy might 
be referred to Leo, for the settlement 
of his general conduct and doctrine. 
The whole of Luther’s conduct, on 
this occasion, should be a lesson to 
those, who, in the moment of fancied 
vigour, expose themselves to persecue 
tion. In all the great conflicts of the 
faith, the most forward have been ge 
nerally the first to give way, while the 
meek, the slow, and the self-distrust- 
ing, have been the firmest in extremi- 
ty. Human presumption is often flun 
into shame by the approach of the oat 
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trial. The mighty providence that 
loves the meek and quiet spirit, will 
not give the crown of martyrdom to 
human rashness and vanity. The true 
preparative for the final struggle is the 
abjuration of our own strength, and 
the humble hope in the strength to be 
administered alone by the Eternal 
Source of fortitude and virtue. The 
agony in Gethsemane may have been 

iefly revealed for our lesson ; the 
bloody sweat but an emblem of the 
terrors that can besiege the human 
mind in the prospect of a death of tors 
ture ; and the command “ to pray that 
we may not be brought into trial,” 
but a result of the knowledge, that 
though the spirit may be willing to 
bear, the human nature is made to 
shrink, the “ flesh is weak,” and not 
to be trusted in the presence of despe- 
rate pain. 

But Luther’s humiliating letter was 
an useless degradation. Whether from 
the conviction that he had offended 
the popedom beyond forgiveness, or 
from what seems the actual knowledge 
of intended violence ;* within three 
days of his letter, he mounted a horse 
provided by his friend Staupitz, and 
before evening, was forty miles from 
Augsburg. Staupitz, Lincius, and the 
prior of the Carmelites, with whom 
Luther had lodged, wisely fied a few 
days after. 

Luther’s first work, on his return, 
was the publication of his famous let- 
ter to the Elector, detailing the con- 
ferences with Cajetan, and refutin 
the. Dominican’s arguments. He ha 
now fully ascertained that it had been 
his adversary’s intention to send him 
to Rome ; and the pathetic close of his 
letter shews deeply his resignation, 
and the sense of his danger. 

**T am almost prepared to submit 
to the pains of exile, for I perceive 
that my enemies have laid snares for 
me on all sides ; nor do I know where 
I can live in safety. What can I, a 
poor and humble monk, expect? or 
rather, what danger ought I not to 
dread, since so illustrious a prince is 
exposed to threats, unless he send me 
to Rome, or banish me from his ter- 
ritories? Wherefore, lest any injury 
should befall your highness on my ac- 
count, I am willing to forsake my na 
tive country, and to go wherever a 
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87 
merciful God shal be pleased. to di« 
rect, leaving the issue to his will. 

** Therefore, most illustrious prince, 
I respectfully bid you farewell, and 
take my leave, with infinite thanks 
for all the favours that you have been 
pleased to confer upon me. In what- 
ever part of the world I may be, I 
shall never be unmindful of your high 
ness, but shall pray sincerely and grates 
fully for your happiness, and that of 
your family.” 

But Frederic’s cautious habits had 
concealed from Luther the strong in- 
terest which he took in the safety of 
the great ornament of his states, and 
object of religious honour through 
Germany. The resolution to protect 
him had been already adopted ; and 
the Elector’s answer to an insolent 
rescript of the Legate, demanding 
that Luther should be banished from 
Saxony, and sent to Rome, and de- 
claring that “ his pestilent heresy 
should not be suffered to éxist,” sine 
gularly displayed the determination 
of a prince, remarkable for his politi¢ 
reluctance to make an unnecessary 
avowal of his opinions. 

‘* Luther’s appearance at Augsburg 
I consider as a fulfilment of all that 
has been promised on my part. Note 
withstanding the assurances that you 
gave me of allowing him to depart 
with tokens of your regard, a recantae 
tion, I hear, was required of him bes 
fore the subject was sufficiently dise 
cussed. 

** Many learned men can see no 
thing impious, unchristian, or hereti- 
cal in Luther’s doctrine ; and its chief 
opponents appear to be among those 
who do not understand it, or whose 
private interest stimulates them to ope 
position. 

‘* I am always ready to do my duty 
as a Christian prince ; and am there 
fore at a loss to conceive why there 
should be held out any such threats, 
as that the Court of Rome should fol- 
low up the cause, that Luther should 
be sent thither, or that he should be 
banished from my principality. 

‘* He has, hitherto, been convicted 
of no heresy, and his banishment 
would be very injurious to the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg. I enclosed 
an answer to the other parts of your 
letter from Luther, whom I do not 
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consider in the light of a heretic, be- 
cause he has not been proved such, 
and because it is consistent with jus- 
tice that he should have a hearing.”* 

This letter was too decisive of the 
Elector’s intentions, to suffer Cajetan 
to hope for the sacrifice of the great 
Reformer. He returned to Rome, and 
found the fate of disappointed negotia- 
tors; he was pein with precipi- 
tancy, where no discretion could have 
insured his success. The mortifica- 
tion sunk deep in the proud spirit of 
the Dominican; he gradually with- 
drew from public life, and gave him- 
self up to the nobler occupation of ri- 
valling the Reformers, in those literary 
attainments which had so often put 
the ignorance of the Papal clergy to 
shame. During the eleven years of 
his remaining life, he distinguished 
himself by the study of the original 
languages of the Scriptures, and still 
holds his rank among the most learned 
of his order. 

Miltitz, a Saxon and a layman, was 
next sent to soften what the sternness 
of the Romish prelate had failed to 
break down. He invited Luther to a 
friendly conversation at his friend Spa- 
latin’s house at Altenburg, in January, 
1519. The conference was better fol- 
lowed by a supper, in which Luther’s 
joyous and open nature indulged itself 
in the conversation of his intelligent 
countryman without overlooking the 
trueobject of every mission from Rome. 
His letter to his superior Staupitz 
gives a brief yet characteristic account 
of thescene. ‘* Atque vesperi, me ac- 
cepto convivio, letati sumus, et os- 
culo mihi dato, discessimus.—Ego sic 
me gessi, quasi has [tal:tates et simu- 
lationes non intelligerem.”+ But the 
papal power was still the great over- 
shadowing influence of every mind of 
Europe, and no vigour of intellect was 
adequate to the idea of finally resist- 
ing. the superstitious authority, or 
doubting the heaven-descended sanc- 
tity of the ‘‘ mighty mistress of the 
faith.” Luther still most anxiously 
and sincerely drew the line between 
his rebuke of the guilty agents, and 
his reverence for the immaculate 
source of Romish power. In his 
letter of the 3d of March 1519 to the 
Pope, he declares himself overwhelm- 
ed with regret at the charge of disre- 
spect to the See. 
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“ It is those, most holy Father, 
whom I have resisted, who have 
brought disrepute on the church. 
Under the shelter of your name, and 
by the coarsest pretexts, they have 
gratified a detestable avarice, and put 
on the most revolting hypocrisy. Now 
they proceed to throw on me the 
blame of the mischicf that has hap- 
pened ; but I protest before God and. 
man, this I never did, nor at present 
do wish to make any infringement on 
the power of the church or your holi- 
ness, confessing, in the fullest manner, 
that nothing in heaven or earth is to 
be preferred to it, except the power 
of Christ Jesus, who is Lord of all.” 

Nothing can be more idle than the 
subsequent charges of hypocrisy which: 
were heaped upon the writer of this 
letter. Luther's whole spirit was sine 
cerity ; the original homage to Rome, 
the first lesson and the last in the lives 
of subjects throughout the earth, 
which, with the secular priest was the 
subject of all his teaching, and with 
the regular was the very food on 
which his doctrine, his order, and his 
existence, lived, still resisted the 
powers of the loftiest and freest minds. 
The darkness which enabled Rome to 
work its evils so long undetected, 
hung round the genius, sagacity, and 
independence of mankind with an op 
pressive and bewildering heaviness, 
from which Europe was to be relieved 
by no energy born of human nature. 
A more resistless influence, descend- 
ing from the throne of the Eternal 
Wisdom and Mercy, was to work the 
miracle. 

But the characters of the successive 
great leaders of the Reformation finely 
displayed that suitableness of means, 
which perhaps forms one of the most 
admirable and unquestionable proofs 
of the acting of Providence in the 
higher_changes of nations. 

The mind of Luther was match- 
lessly adapted for the peculiar work 
that fell to his share. Enthusiastic, 
bold, and contemptuous of all conse 
quences to himself, he lived and 
breathed only for the cause of truth ; 
the impression of the moment absorb- 
ed his whole ardent imagination, and 
whether the hereditary grandeur of 
the Popedom towered before his eye, 
or he looked into that deep and aucient 
guif of tyranny and crime, from 
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which its false supremacy rose, he was 
ready to proclaim to the world with 
equal sincerity the reverence which 
ouctiatwot: his spirit, and the stern 
reprobation which made him shrink 
from the “ Mystery of Iniquity.” 
No client of the Popedom has ever 
expressed more willing or more elo- 
uent submission; but no convert 
rom darkness to light, no slave of su- 
perstition awakened to Christianity, 
~ no blind Bartimeus summoned from 
sitting by the road-side, and living on 
the alms of knowledge, to the sudden 
glory of intellectual day, and the still 
sublimer vision of the Eternal Son, 
the God of Redemption, ever went 
forth with bolder and more resistless 
strength and scorn against the crown- 
ed and superb Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees of the Popedom. The men who 
followed in the history of this noblest 
of all Revolutions were chicfly of more 
restrained and circumspect minds ; if 
few of them were Luther’s superiors 
in the scholarship of the age, their 
attainments were exercised with less 
of that headlong and unsparing vigour 
which so often turns a controversialist 
into a personalenemy. With the in- 
nocence and holiness of the primitive 
times of Christianity, they mingled 
those feelings and manners which 
were required by their contemporaries. 
Occasional instances of rashness are to 
be found among the most accomplish 
ed of those extraordinary men, but 
the uncalculating career of Luther's 
mind had no successor. Every failure, 
not less than every exploit, in his pro- 
gress, is to be attributed to his emi- 
nent possession of one quality, the 
sincerest heart of mankind. It urged 
him to perpetual extremes ; where 
others knelt, he prostrated himself ; 
where others withheld obedience, he 
started up into the loftiest attitude of 
hostility. Such an arm was maie to 
strike the sword through the helmet 
of Popery, when the armed Tyrant 
stood in his ancient power, defying 
and crushing the strength and hopes 
of nations. Other means were requi- 
red, when the armour was thrown 
aside for the still more perilous cover- 
ture of subtlety and hypocrisy, and 
the hoary poisoner of kingly minds, 
and the gloomy stirrer-up of popular 
passions, was to be uncloaked and un- 
cowled, and cast out naked before the 
world, 


( To be concluded in next Number.) 
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But if Luther’s sincerity often plun- 
ged him into difficulties which more 
prudent men would have easily avoid- 
ed, we must not degrade'so noble and 
so rare a quality, by forgetting that it 
led him rapidly to the highest truth, 
the knowledge of the Gospel. In all 
the stubbornness of his prejudices, the 
natural result of his temperament, we 


find a knowledge of the spirit of Chrise 


tianity, that never was administered by 
the unassisted human understanding. 
It is an insult to religious sincerity, to 
doubt that such will always be its re- 
ward. The atheist, the deist, the ge« 
neral race of the negligent and scorn< 
ers of the Gospel, are false to thems 
selves when they tell us that they have 
been sincere in their search for truth. 
They never desired to find it. They 
desired to find some flaw, some saucy 
excuse for a metaphysic sneer, some 
pert opportunity for shewing that they 
were more sagacious, satirical, and 
foreseeing, than the believers in the 
wisdom of God. They turned over 
the pages of the Bible to controvert 
the historian, and put the prophet to 
shame. They never approached it on 
their knees, with their heads bowed, 
as before the oracles of the supreme 
Lord of Wisdom, with the supplica- 
tion on their lips, that the weakness 
of their human intellect might be 
strengthened by the strength of the 
Divine ; that their natural blindness 
might be washed away in the fountain 
of that uncreated light which wells 
forth by the throne of the Eternal ; 
that all unworthy passion of human 
applause might be purified, and that, 
let what will be the sacrifices, they 
might be led into that sacred and eles 
vating knowledge which is better than 
life itself, and loftier, immeasurably 
loftier, than its haughtiest vanities. 
If the infidels of the last age had’ 
thus sought truth, they would have 
found it, and the world would have 
been spared the guilt and folly which 
at length burst out in the French Re« 
volution. If the champions and con- 
verts of Popery at this moment would 
do this, Popery would perish away 
like stubble in a flame. If they will 
not, their delusion will only gather 
thicker round them, until it engenders 
a Revolution to which the fury and 
the havoc of the past were but the 
convulsions and speetres of a dream. 
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No one can look at Ireland without 
being convinced that the principles on 
which it has been for some time go- 
verned are fearfully erroneous. When 
public men cast the blame on religious 
strife and the Catholic Question,’ whine 
over party animosity, and protest that 
things are as they are because Pro- 
testant and Catholic will not live in 
harmony, they only prove that they 
are disqualified by incapacity, or some- 
thing worse, for uttering a word on 
the subject. It is not only demonstra 
ble that these causes could not possi- 
bly have produced the alleged effects 
in despite of proper government ; but 
it is equally demonstrable that the ap- 
oy spectacle which Ireland exhi- 

its i been produced by things 
which never could have had being un- 
der such government. It is not less 
certain, that the evils have become so 
gigantic, that they threaten the em- 
pire with fatal calamities—that if no 
remedy be applied, they must either 
dissolve the Union between Britain 
and Ireland, or render it a source of 
destruction to the best interestsof both. 
A vital change of system in the go- 
verning of Ireland is the only thing 
which can save the British empire 
from the most heavy ills that could 
visit it. This is a fact which is now 
placed wholly above dispute, and, in 
consequence, the question—On what 
general principles ought Ireland to be 
governed ?—calls at the present mo- 
ment imperatively for discussion. The 
vast importance of this question would 
be increased, rather than diminished, 
by the removal of the Catholic disa- 
bilities. 

In placing it before us we have not 
to learn that it is our duty to pay no 
regard to persons ; and this duty we 
shall discharge. In our use of the 
term government, we must, however, 
beg our rcadets to understand us to 
mean that impersonal, never-dying 
thing called government, and not the 
individuals who in succession compose 
it. The conduct of leading public 
men in these days is of a nature to 
make every friend of consistency anxi- 
ous to escape the disgust which the 
sight of it inspires ; and we shall speak 
without looking at, or remembering 
them personally. We must observe 
that it is not our object to inquire 
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what particular measures would bee 
nefit the agriculture or trade, and 
abate the penury, of the Irish people, 
looking at them separately. Wewish 
to ascertain what general and leading 
principles of policy Government ought 
erage | to act on towards Iree 
and, for the sake not of its interests 
only, but of those of the whole Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Our conviction is, that 
England and Scotland have been for 
some time, and are still, in course of 
frantic sacrifice to Ireland, to the ruin 
of all the best interests of the latter. 

Some time ago we expressed our 
doubts whether a separate government 
in Ireland was productive of benefit, 
and these doubts have been largely ine 
creased by all that has since happens 
ed. We fear it is as pernicious in 
practice as it is incongruous in theory, 
for the United Kingdom to have vire 
tually two kings and cabinets, even 
though one king and cabinet be subs 
ordinate to the other. We strongly 
suspect that this has a mighty shate 
in causing the United Kingdom to be 
in reality any thing but a united one. 

If the United Kingdom had but one 
government, the policy and measures 
for governing a part would naturally 
be framed with reference to the ins 
terestsof the whole. Ministers would 
feel that, in their conduct towards the 
Irish portion of the population, they 
ought to keep in sight the good of the 
population at large. In general dis 
cussion the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland would be regarded as 
one community, and the management 
of public affairs would be judged of 
accordingly. 

But a the present system, the 
British government naturally leaves 
Ireland in a great measure to the Irish 
one. The latter, of course, must not. 
be dictated to, or guided in its cone 
duct and measures in its own depart 
ment by others ; it has nothing to do 
with the governing of England ; it 
cannot look beyond that Ireland to 
which its power is confined. To exe 
pect it to act for the benefit of the 
community at large—to consult the in« 
terests of the. general population of the 
United Kingdom—would almost be, 
in its judgment, to expect it to usurp 
the functions of others, and violate its 
own duties. 
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It follows that in various essential 
points Ireland is treated as a separate 
country, and from the anxiety to be- 
nefit it which prevails, it is almost 
treated as if it were the head of the 
empire, and England were only one of 
its de ncies, The line o  poliey 
at present followed and advocated may 
be'described in these words: Ireland 
is practically a separate nation ; every 
thing which its interests call for must 
he done,-no matter what evil may flow 
therefrom to England ; and no mea- 
sure must be resorted to which may 
he adverse to its interests, separately 
looked at, however imperiously it may 
be called for by the general interests 
of the empire. 

We are not sure that this system of 
divided government could, in any case, 
operate otherwise than injuriously ; 
but at present, every thing conspires 
to extract from it ie wannont mpaeaiate 
of injury it is capable of yielding. 

The British King holds his office for 
life, and his Ministry is appointed for 
an indefinite period ; this produces cet- 
tled and efficient government. But the 
Irish King, in the first instance, is on- 
ly appointed for a very short term of 
years, and with every change of King, 
there must, of course, be a change of 
Irish Ministers. His Sub-Majesty, 
pe he aacen “ his ehrune, cinnet 

eign to follow the beaten path of his 
ta an ; he must not stoop to any 
inglorious second-hand matters; he 
must have somesplendid new system of 
his own, founded in no small degree on 
the principle, that he ought to abandon 
or reverse the work of those he suc- 
ceeds. He goes to Ireland brimful of 
erroneousopinions, which he has drawn 


from and faction ; and he ap- 
plies F od without inquiring how far 
they are justified by condition of 


his subjects. When he has been there a 
sufficient time for enabling him to dis~ 
cover his errors—obtain proper know- 
ledge of the real state of Irish society 
Mn ot beneficial measures—and gain 
the requisite personal friendships and 
influence for rendering such measures 
effective, he is removed. As soon as 
his government can well. become a 
wise, beneficial, and stable one, it is 
dissolved ; and his successor, like him, 
reverses, abandons, makes experiments, 
blunders; and when he becomes qua- 
lified. for his office, ceases to govern. 
Ireland has a succession of ephemeral 
rulers, from whom, in the nature of 
Vou. XXV. ; 
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things, scarcely any thing can be exe 
pected, save injurious experiment and 
general misrule. 

Such a Government cannot gain the 
confidence and affection of its subjects. 
In the first moment, the letter find in 
their rulers utter stran they ex= 
pect with every change of men a.change’ 
of system, which will yield impossible 
advantages—one part or another is, or 
perhaps all are, disappointed—they see 
mistaken measures and upjust partiali« 
ties—then follow exasperation, flame, 
and longings for a new Government— 
and when convulsion subsides, and the 
first gleams.of peace and confidence ap- 
pear, a new Government they obtain, 
and all this is repéated. The strife, 
disaffection, and convulsion, which are 
so much cop plainer of, owe their orie 
gin in no small degree to the continual 
changes of Irish King and Ministry. 

While ay peop ay Senn ins 
evitably towards overnment> 
the opposites of confidence and affec« 
tion, it separates them from the Brie 
tish one. No direct bonds of autho- 
rity, attachment, or hope, unite them 
to the latter. It does not visibly go 
vern them, or form a court of a 
against their rulers; in regard to love. 
and obedience, it ap to in 
the light of a foreign government. 
The system of division operates in the 
most powerful manner to cause 
people to regard Ireland as a separate 
country, and England as a foreign 
one, to prevent society from becoming. 
among them, in form, habit, and 
ing, what it is in Britain, and to make 
them practically apeople different from, 
and to a high point hostile to, the Bri« 
tish people. 

So long as the Catholic Question was 
kept in the back ground, the division 
in the Cabinet respecting it was not 
productive of much evil. The Minis. 
ters friendly to the removal of the dis- 
abilities were as much the objects of 
Whig and Radical animosity, and as 
much dependent on the Tory pert of , 
the country, as their colleagues. They 
knew the quentipa. could not be cars 
ried, and had nothing to gain, 
and much to lose, by pressing it; their 

al interests were opposed to its 

i masigne & and even to the strengths 

ening ir own party respecting it, 

They voted for the Catholics in Pars 

liament, and this was almost the only 
important fruit of. the division; im 
other matters as differed in.no great 
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degree from their official brethren. 
The division had no material effect 
on the governing of Ireland ; if ration 
al and sound principles were not very 
efficiently acted on, they were not 
abandoned, because neither part of the 
government had an interest in aban- 
doning them. 

The question became a leading one, 
and almost the only one on’ which 
public men were at issue. The Whigs, 
who by their guilt and incapacity had 
utterly ruined themselves as an inde- 
pendent party, constituted themselves 
the adherents of the Catholic part of 
the Ministry, and used the question 
as the means for separating it from the 
other part. Then the division in the 
Cabinet, was rendered a pestilence to 
the best interests of both Ireland and 
England. The Catholic Ministers, as 
they called themselves, lost the sup- 
port of the body of the Tories, and 
were compelled to depend for official 
existence on the Whigs and Catholics: 
they found it necessary to obey and 
strengthen their new friends, to de- 
fend themselves against the hostility 
of their old ones. It became to them 
almost a matter of self-preservation, 
not only to court the favour, but to 
protect and increase the party power, 
of the Catholics. They were men to 
make the most of their situation, and 
they raised the cry of conciliation, li- 
berality, and the union of all parties. 
Our conviction is that they did this 
for personal purposes, in order that 
they might disarm and weaken the 
Tories, and add to the potency of the 
Catholics. Its natural and irresistible 
tendency was to do this, and it did do 
it. The words conciliation and liber- 
ality, had no other meaning in their 
lips, than the conversion of opposition 
to the Catholics into support. They 

ed the ascendency over their 
colleagues, and they triumphed. 

A new system was pompously re- 
sorted to in the governing of Ireland. 
The division in the Cabinet, instead 
of doing little beyond causing Mini- 
sters to divide their votes on the Ca- 
tholic Question, now affected their 
whole policy and conduct. The Liber- 
als of all denominations defended the 
illegalities and outrages of the Catho- 
lics, on the ground that they would 
promote the success of this question : 
and the liberal part of the British and 
Irish Governments, from both interest 
and necessity, went along with them 
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as far as practicable. Avowedly, this 
system was to render every thing sub- 


servient to the carrying of the Catho« 
lic Question, as a matter of national 
good ; in reality, it was to make eve- 
ry thing subservient to the strength. 
ening of the party power of the Catho~ 
lics, and the weakening of that of 
their opponents, for the benefit of the 
Catholic Ministers, and their Whig 
and other supporters. 

This gave the last touch to the per 
nicious character of the separate Go- 
vernment of Ireland. Has any mat~ 
ter been brought before this Govern. 
ment, the question has been—how 
does it bear, not upon law, jus- 
tice, and the public weal, but upon 
Catholic conciliation and emancipa- 
tion? The atrocities of the Catholic 
Association and priesthood may be 
subversive of law and right; they 
may fill Ireland with every thing that 
can scourge it ; but, nevertheless, they 
serve the cause of emancipation, and 
add mightily to the Parliamentary and 
other power of the Catholics, there. 
fore they must be tolerated by the Go. 
vernment. The Bible and Reforma. 
tion Societies may have most praise. 
worthy objects in view; but they 
exasperate the Catholics, therefore 
the Government must discountenance 
them. The Church may be the great 
bond of union between Ireland and 
Britain ; but its interests must not be 
promoted by the Government, because 
this would be an inroad on concilia« 
tion and Catholic influence. This or 
that measure might yield inestimable 
benefits to Ireland and the whole em- 
pire ; but the Government must not 
think of it, because it would inflame 
or weaken the Catholics. 

This is the system. While the Irish 
Government consisted in part of op- 
| pxaner to emancipation, they were 

und hand and foot to-it by what 
was called conciliation ; by the latter, 
they were prohibited from doing any 
thing, excepting perhaps voting in 
Parliament on the Catholic Question, 
that could give offence to the Catho- 
lics. When the Government consists 
wholly of friends to emancipation, it 
naturally carries the system to its ex 
treme. Its members go to Ireland so- 
lemnly pledged on the question ; they 
can do nothing to prejudice theircause, 
and deprive themselves of that support 
on which their official existence de- 
pends; and to Catholic conciliation 














and emancipation, they must sacrifice 
every thing. They join their party- 
brethren in the plea, that emancipa- 
tion is the only remedy which will re- 
move Ireland’s manifold evils, or that 
without it no other remedy can be a 
plied ; upon this plea they make the 
sacrifice we have named a matter of 
merit and necessity ; and their fruit- 
less efforts to apply this remedy form 
the erent source of the very evils to 
which they wish to apply it, and ren- 
der them in reality the reverse of a 
Government. For years, Ireland could 
not well have been governed different- 
ly, if the policy had been studiously 
acted on, of tolerating all attacks on 
the Constitution, violations of law, 
injuries to the Protestant religion, and 
public evils of every description, which 
were calculated to benefit the cause of 
the Catholics. The Irish Government 
is completely prohibited, by its system, 
from discharging the duties and exer- 
cising the functions of a Government ; 
when emancipation cannot prevail with 
it,—it is overpowered by conciliation ; 
it is degraded into a party which pre- 
vents the existence of a government, 
and exercises the powers of one, to 
carry a party, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a factious measure ; and it is 
by both divisions of the people hated, 
caressed, derided, obeyed, or mace use 
of, asa party. We speak not of in- 
dividuals, but of the Government in 
its corporate capacity, and as what it 
is compelled to be by its system. 

A separate._Government in Ireland 
establishes in Dublin a Court, with its 
attendant corruption, intrigue, rivalry, 
and animosity. Dublin through this 
is rendered a hotbed of party strife 
and rancour, and the means of filling 
the country with them. Were there 
no Court in it, there would be no gang 
of Catholic demagogues. It contains 
the Government, therefore it must con- 
tain the leaders of the party, or par- 
ties, opposed to the Government. The 
latter must have its newspapers, theres 
fore its opponents must have theirs. 
The Dublin Press has thus the most 
powerful patrons on both sides, to keep 
it constantly wound up to the height 
of party fury; and it naturally forms 
the model and guide to the whole Press 
of Ireland. To this Press the Bri- 
tish Government and British affairs 
are comparatively those of a foreign 
country ; the Irish Government and 
Irish affairs, must supply its leading 
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themes; Ireland is to it a separate 
country, and this tends irresistibly to 
make the inhabitants a separate peo-~ 
ple. The nature and history of party 
spirit lead usto believe, that if Scotland 
were ruled by a separate government 
established in Edinburgh, it would be 
about as much convulsed with party 
divisions, and practically as much a 
separate country, as Ireland is, Were 
there no Irish Government, Dublin 
would be in the circumstances of Bele 
fast, Edinburgh, York, &c.; O’Con« 
nell and his gang could not obtain the 

wer to do much mischief ; Irish af- 
fairs would be blended with those of 
the United Kingdom as a whole ; the 
Press would not be incited and dic- 
tated to by the heads of parties, and 
it would follow and incorporate itself 
with the Press of Britain. 

Having thus stated what the natu- 
ral working of the separate Govern- 
ment of Ircland is, and must in the 
nature of things be, we leave it to 
others to draw the deductions. We 
do not say that this Government ought 
to be wholly annihilated, but we do 
say that it ought to undergo very ma- 
terial changes. If it were divested of 
its functions as a government, and the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were cut down into superintendents 
of the magistracy, collectors of infor 
mation, in a word, into mere execu. 
tory agents of the British Government, 
or, to speak more properly, of the Go- 
vernment of the United Kingdom ; 
and if the patronage, the devising of 
measures, and the whole duty and re= 
sponsibility of governing Ireland were 
em to this Government, it 
would, in our judgment, yield incal- 
culable advantages. In such a case, 
Ministers would be compelled to re 
gard Britain and Ireland as a whole, 
—they would not have Irish rulers to 
trust to and throwaccountability upon ; 
but they would have to pay the same 
attention to the affairs of Ireland, as 
to those of England and Scotland— 
in acting for Ireland, they would be 
above the party influence, and over- 

wering Catholic authority, which 
aes and sport with the Irish Go- 
vernment—British and Irish interests 
and concerns would be regarded as a 
whole by the British people—and_the 
people of Ireland would feel the Bri- 
tish Government to be theirs, regard 
themselves as part of the population 
of the United Kingdom, and imbibe 
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the principles, feelings, and habits, of 
the rest of stich population. - 
* ‘The products of this separate Go- 
verniment, and its system, rank amidst 
the most curious illustrations of hu- 
man ignorance and blindness known 
to history. They do more. Too many 
of them Fy Pew ae most — 
fs of human depravity known 
poy thr They are even more de- 
structive to the weal of Ireland than 
to that of the empire at large. 
_ ‘The principles, laws, and institu- 
tions, which, when England or any 
foreign country is spoken of, are eulo- 
ized a as the essence of truth and wis- 
om, are, when looked at with refer- 
ence to Ireland, stigmatized as alike 
erroneous and injurious. That which 
is denounced as a source of evil in re- 
t of every other country, is, in re- 
spect of Ireland, lauded and defended 
as a source of benefit. Thatgyhich is 
a good or an ill in other natigng, Sin 
Ireland wholly the reverse. + . 
land, Catholicism is a religion so excel 
lent, that it is to be supported by every 
variety of means—Protestantism is so 
icious a religion, that it is to be 
untenanced by Government, and 
injured in every manner—teligious ty- 
ranny is so beneficial, that it is not 
on any account to be attacked—super- 
stition, bigotry, idolatry, and fanati- 
cism, are highly advantageous to the 
‘community—and the circulation of 
the Scriptures, and the dissemination 
of correct religious knowledge, are very 
mischievous. In Ireland, sedition, 
turbulence, and insubordination, are 
things so productive of good, that they 
are to be protected and cherished by 
Government—affection for the consti- 
tution and laws is so baleful, that it 
is to be extinguished by statute—the 
bonds and relations of seciety are so 
injurious, that they are to be destroyed 
—and the lower classes, for general 
, are to be divided from, and in- 
volved in hostility with, the upper 
ones. In Ireland, the dominion of 
the law is not to be tolerated—the Go- 
vernment is to resign its functions to, 
and make itself the instrument of, 
unprincipled demagogues, and the ig 
norant infuriated multitude—and con- 
stituted authorities, instead of follow- 
ing the constitution, laws, and recei- 
ved definitions of right and wrong, 
are to place themselves under the gui- 
dance and dictation of agitators and 
traitors.. In Ireland, penury and hun. 
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ger are of great utility, and their 
sources are to be carefully guarded— 
the freedom of election is so i- 
cious, that it is to be annihilated—the 
Members of the Legislature are to be 
exclusively chosen by, and are, as the 
price of their seats, to give the most 
guilty pledges of passive obedience to, 
the Catholic priesthood, and a gang of 
political incendiaries—the best prin- 
ciples are to be punished and 
pressed for the benefit of the worst— 
and every thing which can form the 
basis of government is to be destroyed 
by the Government itself. The ap. 
palling catalogue is yet far from being 
exhausted, but we have given suffi- 
cient of it for out purpose. ll this 
is practically insisted on by various 
public men, who call themselves not 
only the greatest, but almost the on- 
ly, statesmen in the country; and by 
a party in and out of Parliament, 
whichpif not the ruling one, has been 
Jeng féllowed by the ruling one. It 
hasbeen, to a large extent, reduced 
= ractice in the governing of Ire« 
n 
We feel no small surprise that its 
shave not rendered their work ~ 
complete, by classing robbery and 
murder among the cardinal virtues, 
and consigning purity and worth to 
the hulks and the gallows. In point of 
principle, they would be quite as jus- 
tifiable in doing this, as they are in 
maintaining various of their doctrines; 
and ‘they subject themselves to the 
charge of gross inconsistency by lea- 
ving it undone. That man ought to 
be the eulogist and patron of the most 
grave vices and crimes, who is the eus 
logist and patron of the things which 
— them. That ruler who arrays 
imself against the preventivesof guilt, 
and favours what it owes its existence 
to, is bound in common justice to be« 
stow on it honours and rewards. 
Amidst this war against good princi- 
ples, and in favour of spiritual tyran~ 
ny, superstition, fanaticism, sedition, 
insubordination, lawlessness, penury, 


and every thing which can 


crime, it is a monstrous anomaly to 
subject crime to punishment. If mat- 
ters keep their course, this gl and 
uncouth defect, we imagine, will soon 
be removed, the system will receive its 
finishing touch, and we shall see the 
Rockites, incendiaries, and assassins, 
rewarded for their exploits with peer- 
ages and pensions. 





















When the profligacy of faction has 
had such amazing triumphs, there is 
but small hope that any efforts to 
check it will be successful. All that 
has received the stamp of truth and 
wisdom—incontrovertible facts and 
overwhelming demonstrations—even 
the revelations of heaven, have been 
powerless _— it; and, therefore, 
we may well despair of finding wea- 

ns to which it is vulnerable. We 

ave, however, only to look at the state 
in which it has placed Ireland, and at 
the fearful calamities which, if it pro- 
ceed as it has done, it will demon- 
strably soon bring on England, to be 
convinced that the attempt ought to 
be made, in total disregard of the 
issue. 

Our first principle shall be this. 
The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, like 
all other governments, ought to exist 


for the benefit of its subject Ft ® 
ought to be, not a passive, buf an ~ 


eternally active agent of good. What 
is injurious, it ought by all pro 
means to remove ; what is beneficial, 
it ought to protect and increase’to the 
utmost ; it ought to labour incessantly 
to promote the individual and collee- 
tive weal of the population. This will 
be conceded to us unanimously, and 
we make it our foundation. 

Although England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, form one kingdom, the latter 
is in cireumstances which differ whol- 
ly from those of the two former. The 

various advantages to which it 

is, in a great measure, a stranger ; and 
they are, to a large extent, free from 
eile, with which it is overwhelmed. 
We here make it a principle, that Go- 
vernment ought to do every thing 
practicable to remove from Ireland the 
evils almost peculiar to it, and to give 
it the advantages enjoyed by England 
and Scotland. It ought not to tolerate 
an ill in Ireland, because no such ill 
exists in Britain; or to spare efforts 
to give a benefit to the former, be- 
cause such benefit is possessed by the 
latter ; but it ought to resort to all the 
measures in its power for making the 
uisite changes and improvements in 
Treland, no matter how unnecessary 
such measures may be in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. It ought, how- 
ever, in whatever it may do, to keep 
in view the good of the whole,—to 
keep the interests of the whole in har- 
mony,—and not to endeavour to be- 
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nefit Ireland by in @ England and 
Scotland. This ciple, we imagine, 
will be unanimously acquieseed in,— 


y 
S least, by all whose acquiescence we 


esire. 
Catholicism is the religion of a | 
large part of the tion of Ireland. 
All admit, that, in regard to other 
yee it is an extremely aaa 
ous an woo ge aed Baten . 
denial is in ible, for its errors of 
doctrine and baleful effects on society, 
are matter of decisive demonstration. 
We hold it to be certain, that it is, 
and must in the nature of things be, 
as erroneous and pernicious in Ireland 
as in any other country. The dogmas 
of the Liberals to the contrary are be~ 
low contempt ; but, as we do not wish 
our readers to take any thing on trust, 
we will accompany our assertion with 
satis! pro 

of the Irish Catholics are 
lowest depths of ignorance, 
ion, bigotry, and fanaticism. 
They are the slaves of their priests ; 
and, by this slavery, they are compel- 
led to involve themselves in ruinous 
strife with those on whom they depend 
for bread. It causes them to trample 
on the bonds of society ; generates 
tween them and the Protestants de- 
structive animosity and dissension ; 
deprives them of all right of judgment 
and freedom in matters of religion; 
and in various civil matters, prohibits 
them from availing themselvesof many 
important ae 3; and has the 
most pestilential effects on their gene= 
ral character and circumstances. It is 
evident to all, that this flows from 
their religion. 

In regard then to the individual and 
general interests of the Irish Catholics 
themselves, the annihilation of Catho- 
licism would yield them incalculable 
benefits. 







This religion showers upon the Irish 
Protestants numberless deadly evils. 


It involves them in bitter contention 
with the Catholics, which in all parts 
injures them greatly ; and, in many, 
places their lives and —— in con~ 
stant insecurity, and either makes 
them the political slaves of Catholic 
tyranny, or banishes them. To a ver} 
large extent it robs them of their le- 
gitimate rights and influence: rights 
and privileges which the constitution 
and laws give them, Catholicism takes 
away. It strips landlords and masters 
of proper and necessary control over 
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their tenants and servants. It cur- 
tails: greatly the religious liberty of 
the Protestants, and does grievous in- 
jury to their religion, 
he Irish Protestants would mani- 

festly derive incalculable benefit from 
the annihilation of Catholicism. 

Looking at the people of Ireland as 
a whole, this religion continually 
scourges them with division, distrac- 
tion, and convulsion. It practically 
annuls the laws, suspends the opera 
tion of the constitution, destroys con- 
stitutional right and liberty, makes 
society a heap of ruins, generates bar- 
barism, ignorance, vice, and crime, and 
has the most baleful effects on all their 
interests. 

The Irish people as a whole would 
demonstrably reap incalculable benefit 
from the annihilation of Catholicism. 






By trampling on the laws, interfering 
with the existence and labours of legal 
functionaries, destroying the control 
of landlords and masters, keeping so- 
ciety in a state of disorganization, 
creating turbulence and strife,—by 
these and other things, it renders Ire- 
land ungovernable, and keeps it gene- 
rally on the borders of civil war and 
rebellion. It wages incessant war 
against the religion of the State, in- 
jures it in every manner, and even en 
dangers its existence. It deprives the 
Government of authority and influ- 
ence, prevents it from making changes 
and improvements which public good 
oo amen A calls for, and pore it 
into a mighty engine of evil. . 

The Irish Government would draw 
incalculable benefit from the annihila- 
tion of Catholicism. 

England and Scotland suffer the 
test injuries from what this re- 
ion creates in Ireland. By the 
barbarism, ignorance, and vice, of 
which it is the parent, and by its pre- 
vention of improvements, it has a 
leading share in continually pouring 
into them multitudes of uncivilized 
emigrants to the grievous injury of 


their native population in regard to 
bread, morals, and conduct. It lights 
up in them much pernicious party 
dissension, and makes their dearest 

ions the objects of incessant at- 
Jack to a powerful party, in and out of 
Parliament. 


Their constitution and 
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liberties are eternally assailed by it, 
and will never be in perfect security, 
80 jong es it has existence. In regard 
to both loss and danger, the Church 
of England suffers from it mightily, 
not only by its effects on the Irish 
Church, but by its general effects in 
England. 

England and Scotland would derive 
incalculable benefit from the extine~ 
tion of Catholicism. 

The United Kingdom as_a whole 
finds in this religion an enemy to all 
its interests. A very large part of its 
population is kept in the lowest state 
of mental, and personal bondage and 
degradation. The most injurious 
divisions and warfare are produced 
amidst its inhabitants. An active and 
powerful enemy is kept in existence 
within itself, which fills it with in- 
testine feuds ; threatens it with rebel- 
lion and civil war ; is connected in sen- 


a and courts an alliance, with 






enemies ; forms an instrument 


F#ensuch enemies for attempting its dis- 


memberment ; and is irreconcilably 
hostile to its constitution and freedom, 
, uires no large increase of power 
-fyhe-enabled to destroy them. In 
revenue, morals, power, hap 
imess,—in every thing, it is deeply 
injured by this religion. 

The United Kingdom as a whole 
would draw incalculable benefits from 
the annihilation of Catholicism. 

The reasons why this religion must, 
from its nature, operate so pernicious- 
ly, are already familiar to our readers ; 
but, however, we think it necessary to 
state, very briefly, some of the leading 
ones. It is the essence of despotism 
in both doctrine and discipline. First, 
with regard to the clergy. The dig- 
nitaries and inferior clergy of 
Church of England, although they 
may owe their appointments to Go- 
vernment, cannot, after they are a 
pointed, be removed, unless they b 
convicted by trial, according to law, of 
grave offenccs. Provided a bishop or 
clergyman avoid certain religious doc- 
trines, and great views ond crimes, he 
may support any political party ; give 
his friendship to any religious body, 
and do almost any thing, in perfect in- 
dependence and security. The effect 
is to divide, and, to a great extent, 
neutralize the clergy as a political par- 
ty ; and to protect them from being 
made the servile instruments of the 
Crown, or the religious heads of the 




















Church. In most of the Protestant 
sects, the ministers are appointed in a 
large degree by the laity, and in con- 
sequence, they cannot collectively be 
made the slaves of any general head. 
But amidst the Catholic clergy, the 
heads are the slaves of the Pope, and 
the priests are the slaves of their su- 
periors. From friendship for the Pro- 
testants, from doubts of hhis zeal, from 
avoiding politics, from mere caprice, 
the priest, at the pleasure of his bishop 
or bishops, can be removed and depri- 
ved of bread. After the Clare election, 
a priest was deprived of his parish, 
because he was neutral, instead of join- 
ingin the atrocious proceedings to elect 
O'Connell. The heads of the clergy 
are thus the menials of the Pope, or a 
kniot of despots possessed of unlimited 
er ; and the priests are their ab- 
ject menials, whose bread and other 
ions are dependent on their un- 
controlled will. 3 


aad 


In respect of the laity, Cattoiiia “4 


takes away all freedom of thougli#and 
act, and insists on the most perfect 


slavery. The layman is prohibited 
from judging for himself in F 
matters, and compelled to give itnpli- 
cit belief to every thing his churth 
may teach him ; he is not suffered to 
enter the place of worship of another 
religion, or to read the Scriptures and 
religious books without the consent of 
his priest ; he must not even send his 
children to any school that his priest 
may object to. This implicit obedience 
is exacted from him not only in mat- 
ters of faith, but in those of discipline : 
he has no more liberty to judge for 
himself of the laws which his Church 
may enact to render its tyranny the 
more effective, than he has of any tenet 
of his religion. In the government of 
his church, he has no share: what- 
ever it may invent as doctrine, or esta« 
blish as discipline, he must devoutly 
believe in and submit to. While he 
is utterly deprived of freedom in re- 
ligious matters, his church has the 
exclusive power of defining them ; 
therefore, his slavery is as complete in 
civil matters, asin religious ones. The 
clergy of the Church of England have 
not the laymen in their power ; wa 
cannot, by the refusal of any rite, af- 
fect his interest, or make any impres- 
sion on him ; and they can inflict on 
him no punishment for disobeying 
them. The case is much the same 
with thedifferent dissenting ministers ; 
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they can only employ admonition and 
expulsion. If they expel a member, 
this may bring him into disgrace with 
the rest of the members, but it does 
not injure him in his calling, or in ge« 
neral society: without suffering from 
it, he can join another religious body. 
But the Catholic layman is completely 
at the mercy of his clergy. Auricu- 
lar confession and the doctrine of ab- 
solution place him in the priest’s 
power ; to him, the Deity is his priest’s 
passive instrument; his priest is his 
god, on whose will depends his future 
salvation. Where those fail, severe 
punishments are effective. Penances, 


refusal of rites, and excommunication, 
if those among whom hedwells be prin- 
cipally Catholics, disgrace him, destroy 
his character, take away his bread, en- 
he 4 his life, and doom him in his 
ju 


t to eternal ition. Ifa 
an reside where there are 
tants, his disobedience to 
ay not do much injury to 
his temporal concerns, although, ac- 
cording to his creed, it must destroy 
his hope of salvation ; but if he reside 
where the population consists chiefly 
of Catholics, it must bring on him the 
temporal punishments of infamy, ruin, 
banishment, and perhaps death. Thus 
circumstanced, whatever the priest 
may dictate in the educating of his 
children, their marrying, his reading 
of books, his voting at elections—in a 
word, in almost any civil matter, he 
must obey. The Catholic Church in 
one way or another makes most civil 
matters religious ones ; and its tyranny 
is as omnipotent in the former, as in 
the latter. 

Thus, then, not only in religious 
doctrines, but in most of the more im« 
portant concerns of life, the laymen 
are the abject slaves of the priests, and 
ceri ype are the abject slaves of their 
head, or heads. A more wonderful, 

fect, comprehensive, irresistible, 

eful, and destructive system of ty- 
ranny could not be devised by human 
ingenuity. This system—to the ho« 
nour of our country we record it—is 
not of English parentage ; its amazing 
perfection and power rise infinite] 
above the greatest efforts of English 
invention ; it displays every character« 
istic of its foreign origin. If such a 
system obtain possession of a kingdom, 
it seems to be impossible for human 
means to overturn it. It destroy#ail 
balances, and all conflicts of interest. 
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Irresistible over the lower and middle 
Classes, it must, of necessity, be irre- 
sistible over the Aristocracy end the 
Government. To slavery te it, legis- 
lators must be indebted for election, 
ae oe Reagan ome their te- 
nentry, the general Aristocracy 
for political power and influence; of 
course, to such slavery the Govern- 
ment must be indebted for existence, 
and every thing in the kingdom must 
be under the unlimited despotism of 
the Church. Speak of establishing a 
free government—that is, a govern- 
ment of parties and balances—in a na- 
tion of sincere Catholics!—lIt is one 
of the greatest impossibilities in na- 
ture. Let any man look, not at Spain 
and Portugal, but merely at the Ca- 
tholic parts of Ireland, and then say 
what would befall the British Consti- 





party divisions. which are 
not only for giving it due operation, 
but for saving it from ruin, could not 
exist. It inevitably happens, that 
such a system of tyranny is eternally 
at war with all the best interests of 
humanity. It must labour for the 
destruction of knowledge, discussion, 
independence, public spirit, the divi- 
sion of power, civil and religious li- 
berty, and all the elements of nation- 
al freedom and happiness, as the only 
means of saving itself from destruc- 
tion 


We say nothing of those doctrinal 
parts of Catholicism which only affect 
remotely conduct: we speak 
of it merely in its political character 
merely in so far as it affects power- 
fully the most important temporal in- 
terests of the individual and the na- 
tion. We gat not of what it has 
been, but of what it is; not of indi- 
viduals, but of a creed and a system. 

Why do we place these h oped 
facts before our readers? Because they 
are tra on and wilfully forgot- 
ten ; every deduction is denied 
unless the fact accompany it. We give 
our premises, however stale they may 
be, as the only means of giving effect 
to our conclusions. 

That Catholicism produces what 
we have detailed, to the Irish Catho- 
lics~the Irish Protestants—the per 

r 


ple of Ireland as a whole—the I 
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Government—England and Scotland 
and the United Kingdom in the 
aggregate ; and that it is of such a nae 
ture as we have stated; are in subs 
stance facts alike notorious and indis. 
putable. Even the advocates of the 
Catholics admit it to be not only an 
erroneous religion, but an extremely 
injurious one to society ; they admit 
that, in all Catholic countries save 
Ireland, it has a pestilential operation 
on the best interests of the individual 
and the country, and they admit it to 
be a mighty evil that so large a part of 
the Irish people are Catholics. In the 
midst, then, of this unanimity touching 
the facts, we ask—what are the inevi« 
table deduetions? We speak to the 
understanding as well as the heart, 
and we put the question to upright, 
enlightened, patriotic men, of all de- 
nominations. To the members of face 
tion, whether they consist of the pro- 


fligate leaders, or tlie polluted literary 


ents, we of course say nothing. 
Would the removal of the disabili- 
ties, be an efficient remedy to that gi 
gantic and rapidly increasing evil, fe 
Semtored bre which is admitted and 
all? Let us have no fii 
pant awake Cai but let the peace 
a grave, well-weighed, and logical one, 
To be this, it is demonstrable that it 
ought to make a complete change in 
Catholicism—that it ought to reverse 
or abolish many of its doctrines, and 
alter from beginning to end its form 
of chureh-government; and that, in 
addition, it ought to take away all 
ground of contention between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. It could not by 
possibility be such a remedy, without 
such operation. Would, then, all this 
be accomplished by the removal? It 
is not asserted, in any quarter, that 
the latter is intended to make, or 
would make, the smallest change in 
the doctrine and discipline of Catholie 
cism. In regard to ground of contene 
tion, the case after the removal would 
stand thus: The Catholics, according 
to their own declarations, would make 
incessant war on the Protestant Church, 
for the purpose of overturning it, if 
not for that of obtaining its 
sions : this war would naturally be a 
fierce religious one. According to 
their principles and past conduct, they 
would constantly war against the ree 
ligious societies of the Protestants ; 
this woul be a fierce religious, war. 
From what they have proclaimed, they 
3 
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would constantly struggle to strip the 
Protestants of corporation and other 
power. It is morally certain, from 
their past conduct, and all which is 
known of human nature, that at elec- 
tions they will contend more furiously 
against Protestants, and will labour 
more zealously to array the tenant 
against the landlord, than they have 
ever yet done. We could easily mul- 
tiply proofs; but we have stated suffi- 
cient to shew that the removal, instead 
of taking away the ground of conten 
tion, must, in the nature of things, 
widen it greatly. It will naturally not 
divide the Catholics, but, if possible, 
render them more unanimous. The 
egregious nonsense put forth to the 
contrary is below contempt, for it is 
flatly opposed to all fact and reason. 
The war throughout will be a religious 
one: the Priests will have the deepest 
interest in its success, and the Laity, 


from passion as.well as from slavergga: fi 


will warmly support them. Putting 


out of sight the resistless tyranny 
which makes the Catholics, Clergy, 
and Laity, an indivisible body in paxty 
strife, it is absurd to expect that, iniae> 
contest with Protestants for religious 
ascendency, a part of them will com- 
bat for the latter against their breth- 


ren. 

Thus then the unconditional aboli- 
tion of the disabilities would multiply 
the causes of contention, and it would 
make the Catholics infinitely more 
powerful. It would render the tyranny 
of Catholicism more active, and pro« 
cure it more ready obedience. It con- 
fessedly cannot have the least effect in 
rendering the Priests more independ- 
ent of their heads, and the laymen 
more independent of the Priests—mi- 
tigating the slavery of the laymen— 
giving them scriptural knowledge— 
allowing them the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty —preventing them 
from arraying themselves against their 
Protestant landlords, and trampling 
on the bonds of society—preserving 
them from the influence of any dema- 
gogues the Priests might join—better- 
ing their circumstances—and making 
them less turbulent and disaffected. 
If there be any virtue in fact and lo- 
gic, such abolition, instead of remo- 
ving, would greatly aggravate the evil. 

As every ching in fact and reason 
shews that such would be the fruits of 
what is called emancipation, we will 
now ask can any treatment of the Ca- 
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tholics by their rulers attach them to 
the general government and institu- 
tions of the empire? The question 
is to a great extent answered by what 
we have said, and we will finish the 
answer by glancing at actual and de« 
cisive experiment. For many centu- 
ries the Catholics have been what they 
are at present; until recently their 
conduct was charged upon severe go 
vernment; in late years they have 
been governed on the extreme of kind 
ness and indulgence, and we will now 
look at the results. 

By the fashionable system, Ireland 
is practically looked on as a separate 
country, and then it is argued that the 
government ought to ally itself with 
the Catholics, instead of the Protes- 
tants, because the former constitute 
the great numerical majority of the 
populatig@. It is insisted that, by iden< 
tifyingemtielf, in general feeling and 
i Swith the Protestants, it 
sacrifices the many to the petty few, 
and reverses every sound axiom of go- 
vernment. .The Protestants are railed 
against as an insignificant minority, 
and it is exhorted to divide itself from 
them, and connect itself with the Ca- 
tholics. If men in power had not 
acted on this preposterous doctrine, 
we should think it below refutation. 

It is evidently bottomed on the as 
sumption, that the aristocracy, proper= 
ty, and intelligence of Ireland, are di« 
vided between the Protestants and Ca< 
tholics, in proportion to their respeow 
tive numbers. The assumption is 
false, therefore the fabric which has 
been raised on it is worthless. 

In Ireland the Catholics form the 
majority in numbers, and the Protes« 
tants form it in wealth, rank, and in- 
telligence. On the one side, there is 
the majority of the lower orders ; and 
on the other, there is the majority of 
the upper classes, property, and infore 
mation. The Government cannot all 
itself with both, for its connexion wi 
the one must divide it from the other. 
The choice before it, if Ireland were 
really a separate and independent na 
tion, would be this—alliance with the 
body of the lower orders and their 
priests, coupled with the opposition of 
the body of the aristocracy, property, 
and intelligence ; or alliance with the 
latter, coupled with the opposition of 
the former. What in such case ought 
to be its decision? Alliance with the 
Catholics would inevitably render it 
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the instrument of the spiritual tyran- 
ny of the priests, or the licentiousness 
of the multitude, for ruining both it- 
self and its subjects ; unless it should 
rule by sheer military despotism. Fur- 
ther reply is needless. 
~ We must not omit here to point to 
the light in which this places the Ca- 
tholic Question. If the disabilities 
rested on the vast majority of the aris- 
tocracy and property, as well as on 
that of the lower classes, they might 
constitute to Ireland separately consi- 
dered a national grievance. But they 
do not. That part of the people which 
they could really affect is free from 
them ; and that part which is subject 
to them, they cannot reach. We speak 
generally, admitting exceptions which 
are of no great importance to the ar- 
gument. Placing religion wholly out 
of sight, these disabilities are essen- 
tial for giving, to the Irish aristocracy 
and property, the political influence 
and office, which the constitution in- 
tends them to have, by its spirit and 
letter.. It is evident to all, that the 
great mass of them, for the sake of the 
petty exception, would be stripped of 
such influence and office—would be 
practically placed under the disabili- 
ties—if the latter should be abolished. 
Society is in such circumstances in 
Treland, that the disabilities are impe- 
viously necessary for securing to its 
eomponent parts their just share of 
litical trust and power—for restrain 
ing the democracy within its proper 
limits, and giving to the aristocracy 
what general good requires ; and they 
must either sit on the Catholic to bind 
him from usurpation, or be virtually 
shifted upon the Protestant to subject 
him to robbery. They may produce 
individual hardship, but all human 
laws for distributing political trust 
and power must do the same. This 
is further proof of what we advanced 
three months ago, that the Catholics 
in reality claim exclusive advantages 
and immunities of the most unjust 
and pernicious character. 

But Ireland is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, of which the 
vast majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestants. It matters nothing to 
the argument, whether the minority 
be equally dispersed throughout the 
whole, or be to a great extent collect- 
ed in any particular part ; in the one 
case, asin the other, they are still 
only the minority. Adopting there fore 
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the abstract principle of the Catholic 
advocates, the government ought to 
ally itself with the Protestants, be- 
cause in them is found the overwhelm- 
ing majority in mere number, as well 


as in all other matters. These advo- 
cates in the same breath proclaim 
their principle to be unerring, and 
insist on the application of an opposite 
one. 

In obedience to them, Government 
in late years has, to the farthest point 
ened by law, institutions, and the 
state of society, separated itself from 
the Protestants, and connected itself 
with the Catholics. While its profes- 
sions have only amounted to equal re- 
gard and neutrality, it had regularly 
contended against the offensive and 
defensive measures of the former, and 
showered its favours and connecting 
links on the latter and their Protestant 
allies.- The policy which it has been 
urged to pursue, and which it has pro« 
fessed to pursue, has been to root up 
the power and preponderance of the 
Protestants, for the sake of Catholic 
benefit and alliance. We have seen 
in Ireland the incongruous and bare 
barous spectacle of a Government sys- 
tematically opposing itself to the Aris- 
tocracy, church, property, and intelli- 
gence ; and supporting the ignorant 
multitude and a religion, hostile to its 
own as well as to theirs, against them. 
Never was such a spectacle displayed, 
except by lunatic governments which 
committed suicide. Had this Govern- 
ment been an independent one, the 
frantic experiment would have cost it 
its existence; and it has only been 
kept in being by the weight and con- 
trol of Britain. At this very moment 
it is in reality preserved from destruc- 
-tion by the British armies in and near 
Ireland. 

The new system has been fully 
tried, and the issue is total and ruin- 
ous failure. It may have gained for 
this individual ruler, or that, Catholic 
favour ; it may have covered Lords 
Wellesley, Plunkett, and Anglesea, 
with Catholic popularity ; but in re- 
gard to its main object—the attaching 
of the Catholics to the general govern- 
ment and institutions of the country— 
it has done completely the reverse. It 
has rendered the Catholics as a body 
infinitely more hostile to such govern- 
ment and institutions, and more da- 
ring and active in their efforts to injure 
them, than they ever were previously. 
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By the laws of nature, it could not 
possibly have had any other operation. 

We have said sufficient to shew that, 
even if the disabilities were removed, 
this system could not have any other 
operation. The Catholics would fierce- 
ly contend against the Protestants, be- 
cause they would fiercely contend 
against the Church, religious societies, 
elective and other political power, &c. 
&e. of the Protestants. In this they 
would in reality fiercely contend 
against the general government and 
institutions of the country: the go- 
vernment could not go with them; 
it would be compelled to withstand 
them, and they would treat it as an 
enemy. If the Catholics had an Aris- 
tocracy, it would be from their reli- 
gion the slave of the Clergy, but still 
it might in some degree temper the 
fanaticism of the Priests and multi- 
tude. But they have nothing worthy 
of being called an Aristocracy ; they 
consist of the Clergy and the multi- 
tude ; they must be led by unprinci- 
pled Priests and demagogues ; and in 
the nature of things it must be impos- 
sible to attach them to Protestant 
rulers and institutions. 

But it is maintained that the taking 
of their Clergy into the pay of the 
State will gain the Catholics. Thisis 
put forth by very acute and able men, 
and yet no attempt has ever been made 
to establish it by convincing reason- 
ing: it is mere assertion, but, how- 
ever,.from respect for some who urge 
it, we will give it decisive refutation. 
What they aver is this. The measure 
would gain the Clergy, or render them 
neutral ; it would make them negli- 
gent, and thereby destroy their influ- 
ence over the laity ; from this the lat- 
ter would abandon hostility to, and 
would probably embrace, Protestant- 
ism. 

The assumption is drawn principal- 
ly from the fact, that payment by the 
State has placed the established Clergy 
under the control of Government, and 
rendered them to a large extent indo- 
lent and negligent. Now, admitting 
the fact, it must be clear to all men 
that the assumption is wholly worth- 
less, unless it can be proved that such 
payment would place the Catholic 
Clergy in precisely such circumstances 
as the established Clergy are placed in. 
Without the same causes, there can- 
not be the same effects. The esta- 
blished Clergy are to a very large ex~ 
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tent directly and exclusively appoint- 
ed by the State. By the measure in 
question, the State is to be allowed 
very little beyond the power of ma« 
king payment ; it is only to have a pare 
tial, trivial negative in appointing, 
which can be of no value ; it is open- 
ly confessed, that under the measure 
the Catholic church is to be perfectly 
independent of the Government, or, 
in other words, the State is to have no 
efficient control or influence over its 
Clergy. The established Clergy can- 
not, for indolence or negligence, be 
deprived of their livings, or have any 
effectual stimulant applied to them ; 
provided they perform certain speci« 
fied duties, their income cannot be 
taken from them, or injured. But by 
the proposed measure, the slavery of 
the Catholic clergy is not to be touch- 
ed; the:Pope is to retain his despot- 
ism over the bishops, and the bishops 
are to retain theirs over the priests. 
It inevitably follows, that if the State 
give an income, the Pope and his 
bishops can at any time, and on any 
pretext, take it away: no matter what 
income the State may bestow on 
bishop or priest, he will not be suffer- 
ed to enjoy it, if he attach himself to 
the Government, disobey the com« 
mands of his despotism, and be idle 
and negligent: he will only be per- 
mitted to receive it, on condition that 
he continue to be what he now is. 
Place the established Clergy in the 
same circumstances; let the clergy~ 
man be deprived of his living for in~ 
dolence, negligence, political conduct, 
friendly feeling towards dissenters, 
&c. at the mere will of his heads, and 
he will soon rival the Catholic priest 
in zeal, industry, bigotry, servility, 
&c., even though he be paid by the 
State. The religion of the established 
Clergy, is that of the Government; but 
the religion of the Catholic clergy isa 
rival and hostile one to that of the 
Government. We have said enough 
to shew that nothing could be more 
illogical, than to argue, that payment 
by the State will operate on the Ca~ 
tholic, as it has operated on the esta- 
blished, Clergy ; and likewise to shew, 
that it is morally certain, such pay- 
ment will be, in respect of its intend» 
ed effects, powerless. 

This applies to the argument which 
has been drawn from the operation, 
real or supposed, of payment bY the 
State, on the Irish Presbyterian Clergy. 








52 
This argument, therefore, requires no 
Notice. 

To the State, the proposed measure, 
-in our conviction, would yield no be- 
nefit on the one hand, while it would 
produce gigantic evils on the other. 
-The great reason why the Protestant 
dissenters in England have never been 
able to reach the upper classes is, 
they have had no hierarchy ; they have 
only had ministers for the lower and 
middling classes, therefore, to these, 
they have been confined. Another rea- 
son is, they have had no political bribes 
to offer the great : divided and disper- 
sed, they have, at elections, &c., form- 
ed severally a minority too small to 
have any political weight worthy of 
purchase. Had any sect possessed bish- 
ops, &c., the equals inrank and dignity 
with those of the Church ; and had it 
‘been so concentrated in any large part 
of the country that it could have ruled 
elections, it would have gained its full 
share of the Aristocracy. In Ireland, 
the Catholic disabilities have long 
formed the great reason why the Ca- 
tholics have not been able to make 
proselytes amidst the upper classes. 
‘They have had ministers for the high 
as well as the low; but this has been 
outweighed by the circumstance, that 
the embracing of their religion has 
‘been to a member of the Aristocracy 
exclusion from Parliament, and from 
various dignities and emoluments. 

If the disabilities be removed, and 
the Catholic Clergy be taken into the 
pay of the State, there will be esta- 

lished two rival and hostile hierar- 
chies. The almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle which has hitherto prevented 
the members of the aristocracy from 
embracing Catholicism will be re« 
moved ; and it will be replaced, with 
an almost irresistible temptation for 
them to embrace it. The Catholics 
assert that they will be able to return 
two-thirds of the Irish members of 
Parliament. In those parts where they 
abound, the Protestant Peer or gen~ 
tleman, no matter what his property 
may be, will be prohibited from ob- 
taining a seat, and deprived of the 
votes of his dependents. His property 
will be stripped of its political rights 
and influence ; if he be permitted to 
give nominal direction to the votes of 
his tenantry, he must do it as the 
menial of the Catholic Church ; and 
in this case he must be restricted from 
-being a candidate. Practically, the 
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disabilities will be taken from the Ca- 
tholics, and placed on the Protestants. 
From two-thirds of the Irish repre. 
sentation, and the attendant honours 
and benefits, the Protestants will be 
rigidly excluded on account of their 
religion. How will this operate on 
the aristocracy? Such members of 
it as now support the Catholics, open- 
ly speak as though there was the 
same chance of salvation in the one re« 
ligion as in the other ; and as though 
the one was not more injurious to so« 
ciety than the other. They do at pre-« 
sent every thing in their power to pro- 
tect Catholicism at the expense of 
Protestantism ; and they are the ex« 
amplesor eulogistsof political apostacy. 
Such men will find no difficulty in 
embracing Catholicism in a body, and 
they will do it. Those who cannot 
change their faith as easily as they can 
change their dress, will sell their es« 
tates, and buy others, where property 
has its due influence. By conversion 
or expulsion, two-thirds of the Irish 
aristocracy and property will soon 
embrace the Catholic religion. The 
case cannot, in the nature of things, 
be otherwise ;. it is not possible to 
keep rank and property separated from 
political dignities and advantages ; the 
latter will always, on their own condi- 
tions, command a union with the fore 
mer. 

It must be obvious to all, that the 
measure would be virtually to the Pro- 
testants an act of scandalous robbery. 
At present, although the Catholics 
have basely usurped the political in- 
fluence of Protestant property, they 
are compelled to use it in favour of 
Protestant Legislators ; but this mea- 
sure would enable them to use it 
wholly against the Protestants. They 
would be able to employ a man’s own 
property to expel him from Parlia- 
ment. If the disabilities could not be 
removed without giving to the Catho- 
lic Church the power to rob the Pro 
testant property of two-thirds of its 
constitutional and legitimate political 
rights, in order that it might further 
rob the Protestants of two-thirds of 
their seats in the Legislature, this 
forms a sufficient reason why they 
should not be removed. If the remo- 
val could not take place except through 
so flagrant a violation of the constitu 
tion as that of transferring the rights 
of Protestant property to the Catho~ 
lic Church, it would be an act of trea- 




















son, as well as of robbery. A wrong, 
whether real or imaginary, is not to 
be redressed by the perpetration of a 
greater wrong. It is preposterous, as 
we shewed in a former article, to ex- 
pect that the removal, and the taking 
of the Clergy into the pay of the State, 
will protect the Protestant landowner. 
Every election contest will be a reli- 
gious contest ; it will be one between 
Protestant and Catholic ; and it is not 
in human nature for the Priests and 
their flocks to support the Protestant, 
or to be neutral. 
- If a Catholic hierarchy be establish- 
ed in Ireland, it must necessarily be 
established iu England and Scotland. 
In the two latter, income may be re- 
fused ; but lawful recognition and dig 
nity must be granted. It will not in 
them have the mighty instruments of 
proselytism to work with, which are 
to be found in [reland; but still the 
vast political power which it will, in 
the aggregate, possess, will enable it to 
place captivating allurements before 
the British Aristocracy. Lookingat the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy will have infinitely 
more seats in Parliament and other 
_ political gifts to dispose of, than that 
of the Established Church. 

It must not be forgotten that if the 
disabilities be removed, the aristocracy 
and property must in the nature of 
things make Protestants of the lower 
orders, or the latter will make Catho- 
lics of them. In our conviction they 
will be converted to Catholicism. If 
the bulk of the upper classes of Ire- 
land become Catholics, they will spend 
much of their time in London. The 


effect which this would have in esta< 


blishing Catholic tradesmen in the 
latter, and introducing Catholicism 
amidst its middle classes generally, 
we need not describe ; a very large 
portion of its lower classes are already 
Catholics. The metropolis will be- 
come Catholic to a formidable extent 
in all its classes, from the highest to 
the lowest. Its Catholic inhabitants 
will be firmly united ; its Protestant 
ones will be divided and be hostile to 
each other ; and its tremendous mass 
of no-religion population will go in 
the strife with the Catholics. How 
this will operate on Government, Par- 
liament, the Press, and the country 
at large, is a matter which we leave 
to the consideration of those whom it 
may concern. 
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What condition would the Govern- 
ment be placed in, by its two contend- 
ing churches?. A condition of im 
tent subjection to the Catholic one. 
The latter would enjoy unlimited li- 
centiousness for making any changes 
in its doctrines and laws that might be 
calculated to promote its aggrandise- 
ment ; it would by its power be able 
to use the government as a means for 
preserving itself from attack in every 
quarter ; and in its triumphant war 
against the Protestants, it would 
make of the Government an auxiliary. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, 
we have only to look at the history of 
late years. If this church should 
gain, as it speedily would gain, the 
chief part of the Irish Aristocracy, 
where is the man who will say that 
the Government could preserve the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland from de- 
struction? If this should take place, 
where is the man who will say, that 
it would not be followed by the ba- 
nishment of Protestantism from Ire 
land? If both should be witnessed, 
what would be the direct and indirect 
consequences in England and Scot- 
land? In every respect, the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church, looking 
at it in connexion with the removal 
of the disabilities, would be a most ca- 
lamitous proceeding. The precedents 
for it which some have thought meet 
to find in the cases of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, are totally inapplicable. 
In both cases the religions with which 
the State connected itself could not in 
any mischievous degree come into col- 
lision with the Church of England ; 
and in their constitution, their politi- 
cal character, and their effects on soe 
ciety, they differed wholly from the 
Catholic religion. 

The new system, then, in regard to 
its intended objects, has been a total 
and ruinous failure ; and, if the dis- 
abilities be removed, and the Catholie 
clergy be taken into the pay of the 
State, perseverance in it will still be 
attended with total and ruinous,fail- 
ure. This is rendered certain by the 
laws of nature. While it has had the 
reverse of its intended effect, and has 
increased, instead of removed, the hos- 
tility of the Catholics to the general 
government and institutions of the 
country ; it has had other effects of 
a much more pernicious and danger- 
ous nature. Under it, Catholicism 
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has made the most alarming advances 
in political influence and power ; and 
the right feelings of the country have 
been most deplorably injured. This 
religion is at present infinitely more 
werful in the Legislature, the Ca- 
inet, the Irish Government, and the 
Press, than it ever was in any former 
period ; and if it increase in power as 
it has lately done, the constitution will 
soon be at its mercy. Its gigantic in- 
crease of potency is matter of uni- 
versal confession, and is used by its 
champions as one of their great argu< 
ments. It has been rendered by the 
new system much more political in its 
conduct, much more tyrannical in re- 
gard to both priests and laymen, much 
more injurious to the Protestants, 
much more destructive to the interests 
of the Catholics, and much more pro- 
lific of baleful evils to general society. 
This system has divided and paralised 
the British Government in the most la- 
mentable manner. Through it, and not 
the lack of able men, the Ministry has 
been for some years disunited, feeble, 
and imbecile, in almost the last de 
gree. It has well nigh made the Jrish 
government an instrument of national 
ruin. And it has to a great extent 
reconciled the Legislature, the Exe- 
cutive, and the public mind to the ty- 
ranny and general enormities of Ca- 
tholicism ; and inspired them with 
hostility to the Church of England 
and the Protestant religion. 

Recurring, then, to the principles we 
have laid down, what ought Govern- 
ment to do, assuming its object and du- 
‘ties to be what we have stated? In the 
* name of all that is dear to the British 
empire, let party and faction for once 
chless ; and to a question which 
involves the fate of this empire, let 
the reply be dictated by unassailable 
truth and unanswerable deduction ! 
A reply so dictated can only be this: 
The Government is solemnly bound, 
by every thing in principleand duty, to 
do its utmost towards the extinction, 
weakening, or reforming of Catholi- 
cism. It will be so bound, if the dis 
abilities be continued ; and the remo- 
val of them will only render its obli- 
gations the more sacred and impera- 
tive. Its policy ought to be the same, 
whether they . retained or abolish- 
ed ; therefore they may here be thrown 
out of consideration. If Government 
be ive towards a gigantic and ra~ 
pidly growing evil, which thus de« 
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mwonstrably already wields such pesti-: 
lential consequences, and which, if not 
opposed by it, must involve the empire 
in dreadful calamities, it will practi- 
cally consent to almost all that the 
worst traitor could sigh to compass. 

We maintain this to be wholly unde. 
niable. We insist that the reason of 
man never embraced a principle as 
truth, which was more true than the 
following one has been proved to be 
by demonstration. The pervading and 
paramount object of Government in its 
whole policy ‘towards Ireland should 
be, the extinction, weakening, or re 
Sorming of Catholicism. 

The question now presents itself— 
What measures ought Government to 
adopt for the attainment of this ob- 
ject? 

Our ancestors based their policy on 
this principle. We are not-called on 
to justify some of the means they em- 
a but it is necessary for us to 

ook at the point, to which they cara 


ried success. They triumphed so far, 


‘that they gave the Aristocracy and 


the Church—the property, rank, and 
intelligence—to the Protestant religion. 
They conquered the master difficul- 
ties of tlie great national work ; and, 
if a wise use had been made of their 
achievements, there would have been no 
Catholicism in Ireland at present suffi- 
ciently powerful to produce mischief. 
Much of what they gained, not- 
withstanding such misgovernment as 
scarcely ever disgraced rulers, still re« 
mains; and this is now the state of 
things inIreland. The Aristocracy and 
the Church, nearly all the property, 
respectability and intelligence, and an 
important part of the lower orders, be- 
long to Protestantism ; the great mass 
of the lower orders belong to Catho- 
licism. 

The great work has therefore been 
carried so far, that nothing now re- 
mains to be accomplished save the exe 
tinction or reformation of Catholicism 
amidst the body of the lower classes ; 
to accomplish it, Government, in ade 
dition to other things, has the Clergy, 
the Aristocracy, and the property, to 
use as instruments. 

In the first place, this affected neue 
trality, without any regard to the chae 
racter and objects of the belligerents— 
this pretended equality of favour, withe 
out any regard to principle, feeling, 
and conduct, must be abandoned. Goe 
vernment, on the unassailable princie 











ple, that it is its duty todo its utmost to 
protect and promote what is good, and 
remove what is evil, ought at once to 
choose its side. The contest is not one 
of names ; it is not one for the private 
personal interests of individuals ; it is 
a contest between good and evil—be- 
tween truth and error—between the 
weal and the bane of society, all that 
is beneficial, and all that is injurious 
to the British empire ; and in such a 
eontest, Government is bound by every 
conceivable obligation to make itself a 
principal, and employ its whole weight 
and energies. 

As we have said, it can use the Cler- 
gy, the Aristocracy, and the property, 
as instruments ; it needs none more 
powerful ; it only needs the wisdom, 
virtue, and courage, for making a pro« 
per use of them. 

The selection of the Clergy is of 
course a matter of the very highest 
importance. We have insisted on this 
on former occasions, and it cannot be 
repeated too often. From the most 
exalted dignitary to the humblest cu- 
rate, each should be able, pious, and, 
in the first degree, zealous and inde- 
fatigable in promoting the interests of 
his religion, and discharging his va- 
rious duties. Throughout, every ef- 
fort should be uscd, to select men fit- 
ted in all points for their office ; con- 
nexions and patronage should be dis« 
regarded, pod nothing should be look 
ed at save qualification. Every stimu- 
lant should be constantly applied ; 
and preferment should be confined to, 
and bountifully showered on, the mes 
ritorious. 

Not only should the Clergy be 
throughout men of eminent qualifica- 
tions, but they should be sufficiently 
numerous, and great care should be 
taken to distribute them property. 
Pluralities should be abolished, new 
churches should be built, parishes 
should be divided, and nothing should 
be left undone to break the popula- 
tion into suitable portions, and give to 
each a suitable clergyman. The whole 
system of the Church should be rigid~ 
ly examined, and where necessary 
amended. It would, we think, be very 
beneficial to give a commission to a 
few such men, as the Lord Primate, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, &c. &c., to 
examine it, and make suggestions : 
certain heads of the English Church 
might be associated with them if éx- 
pedient. 
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Having duly selected and distributed 
the Clergy, Government should second 
their efforts by every means in its 
power. It should labour to give to 
each a Protestant flock. In places 
where there are no Protestants, the 
landholders and gentry could easily 
establish them ; and it could prevail 
on them todo so. Weshall say more 
on this point before we conclude, 
therefore we will say no more here. 

The Clergy, in their religious lae 
bours, should be warmly protected 
and encour by Government. The 
Bible, School, and other societies, are 
most praiseworthy in their objects ; 
they are calculated to be eminently 
beneficial, and they are based on the 
clearest i of constitutional 
right and freedom. If the Clergy 
join and lead them, it must have the 
best effects on their zeal and useful- 
ness. That it is necessary for us to 
say more to prove that they ought to 
be favoured by the rulers of this em- 
pire, is a matter which fills us with 
shame. 

A more perfect system for working 
the utter ruin of the Church than the 
new one is, could not be devised by 
the wit of man. Its commanding 
principle is, that nothing shall be done, 
no matter what its nature may be, 
which will offend the Catholics ; and, 
of course, it must exclude the deserving 
part of the clergy from preferment, 
restrict the whole clergy from exer- 
tion, and prohibit all reform in the 
Church, which might be beneficial. 
Let such a system be kept in being, 
and it will speedily overthrow the 
Church and Protestantism, without the 
aid of Emancipation. Under it, these 
societies in late years have been dis- 
countenanced by Government, and at- 
tacked by its scribes on this ground 
only—they have exasperated and ex- 
cited the hostility of the Catholics. 

If exasperation and hostility exist 
between two parts of the community, 
what duty do reason and right im 
on Government? Surely that cf re- 
pressing the part which is in error, and 

rotecting the one which is unjustly 
attacked. In the case of these socie- 
ties, a part of the Irish people exer- 
cised an undoubted civil and religi 
right, for highly beneficial pre 
poses ; for this they were attacked by 
the other part, “or | because what they 
did, was calculated to injure, by fair 
means, a very erroneous and pernicious 
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religion ; and from no other reason 
than because they were so attacked, Go- 
vernment ranged itself against them. 
Such governing must be subversive of 
right, and all the best interests. of so- 
ciety. It suppresses good for the pro- 
tection of evil; and makes the exer- 
cise of right and privilege dependent 
on the lawless will of wrong and in- 
justice. When such societies are de- 
nounced, as they have been by the 
Prints of Government, and certain: of 
its members in parliament, as being 
useless and mischievous on the score 
of exasperation, it must have these 
consequences :—On the one hand, it 
deters the clergy from exertion, and 
creates among them divisions: it has 
the same effect amidst the aristocracy, 
and it strips the Church and its inte- 
rests, not only of efficient advocates, 
but of defenders ; and on the other 
hand, it feeds the animosity of the 
Catholics, and incites them to tyran- 
nize over the Protestants, and encroach 
on the interests of the Church to the 
utmost. 

We do not say that Government 
should directly connect itself with such 
societies ; what we contend for is, it 
should sanction them, effectually pro- 
tect them, and assist them with its in- 
fluence. It should do so on the broad 
principle, that they are, putting the 
interests of sects and parties wholly 
out of consideration, of a nature to 
yield great benefits to the Catholics 
themselves, general society, and both 
Ireland and Britain. The employ- 
ment of its influence with the aristo- 
cracy in their favour, would be highly 
beneficial. If every landlord would 
zealously exert himself ‘on his estate, 
in favour of the Scriptures and schools, 
these societies might be made mighty 
instruments for attaching the Catholic 
laymen to Government, or divesting 
them of their hostility to it, and there- 
by for materially diminishing the de- 
stractive tyranny of the priesthood. 

In the last five years, we have again 
and again called on Government to do 
its utmost towards giving to society 
in Ireland the proper rorm ; without 
this, it will be impossible to give it the 
proper sentiments and circumstances. 

e creation of a yeomanry, and 
through it the conversion of the inde- 
pendent cabin occupiers into well-con- 
trolled servants, are matters of the 
first importance. Throughout socie- 
ty, one class must guide ‘and govern 
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another, or laws and rulers will have 
small efficacy. Take one of the Irish. 
parishes, in which the land is let in 
portions of a very few acres each, at 
rack-rent, to exceedingly poor and ig 
norant occupiers, who are half their 
time without employment. Divide the 
land into farms of various sizes, bee 
tween 300 and 40 acres, reserving, howe 
ever, a few small lots for tenants of 
particular descriptions. Let these 
farms be taken by respectable tenants, 
at a moderate rent, and let there be no 
middlemen save stewards, paid by 
yearly salary, between the tenants and 
the landowners: remove, by the cul- 
ture of waste lands, emigration, or 
some other means, all the labourers 
save those who can be constantly em. 
ployed by the farmers. Having done 
this, order, peace, and happiness, will 
be established in the parish ; the la- 
bourers will receive the best instruc« 
tion, in both precept and example, 
from, and they will be duly controll« 
ed by, the farmers ; the latter will be 
completely under the guidance of their 
landlords. Do this where it is neces« 
sary, throughout Ireland, and then you 
will give to society the proper form, 
for enabling you to give it the proper 
sentiments and circumstances. 

The middlemen, meaning by the 
term those who take land to let it again 
in small portions to the highest bid- 
ders, and the per-centage agentsshould 
be wholly abolished by law. A law 
would be the reverse of an unjust one, 
which should compel every great land- 
holder to reside three months in the 
year on his estate. Property must be 
enjoyed under the regulation of the 
law, and no man has a right to make 
his property a public scourge; if a 
landowner, directly or indirectly, peo- 
ple his estate with traitors, incendi- 
aries, and robbers, he is only justly 
dealt with, if the laws treat him as a 
publicenemy. Too many of the land 
lords have converted their estates into 
a fearful scourge to both Ireland and 
Britain; and this forms a sufficient 
reason why their estates, to the neces 
sary extent, should be placed under 
the direction of the law. If an ab- 
sentee landlord be suffered to abandon 
his trust wholly towards the inhabi- 
tants of his estate in regard to resi- 
dence, the law should take them under 
its guardianship, and compel him to 
— a proper substitute. Heshould 

constrained to appoint a steward at 
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a fixed salary, to reside constantly on 
his estate, and Government, in regard 
to character, should have a vetoin the 
choice of this steward. The latter 
should be restrained by law from ex- 
acting exorbitant rents, and dividing 
the land into portions too small; and 
he should be compelled to make a fair 
outlay in providing proper farmsteads, 
fences, cottages, schools, &c.—in a 
word, he should be under compulsion 
to act as good resident landlords act. 
Place before the absentees this choice, 
by statute—constant absenteeism, sub- 
ject to all this; or, three or four 
munths’ residence on their estates in 
the year, and exemption from it. This 
is not only reasonable, but it is neces- 
sary; and we are confident it would 
be highly efficacious: at the least, it 
could scarcely fail of mightily redu- 
cing the bulk of absenteeism. In Eng- 
bal we have laws upon laws for the 
regulation of all descriptions of pro- 

rty ; whether it consist of labour, 

d, money, houses, or any thing 
else, any injurious use of it is, if prac- 
ticable, prohibited by legal enactment ; 
our manufacturers are even restrained 
by law from paying their wages in 
goods. If a a state of things in 
regard to absenteeism had prevailed in 
England, as had prevailed in Ireland, 
it would long since have been met with 
legal remedies. But it seems to be 
impossible to give laws to Ireland 
which are called for by its condition ; 
its legislators are too much occupied 
with experimental pernicious legisla- 
tion, to pay any attention to that which 
would beneficial. This perhaps 
may be in a great measure charged 
upon absenteeism: the latter makes 
it the interest of the landlord to op- 
pose needful laws, it throws the re- 
apy ome age into incapable hands, and 

t binds the representatives on this 
int from thinking of their duty. 
uch may be ascribed to party spirit ; 

and as the elective franchise has now 
a into the hands of O’Connell and 

is confederates, little can be expected 
in future from the Irish members, save 
support of all pernicious laws and op 
position to all salutary ones. 

Having thus fixed upon every estate, 
either the owner for a part of the year, 
or an efficient substitute for the whole 
of it, Government could use its in- 
fluence with due effect amidst the 
great body of the Catholic laity. It 
could combine the property with the 

Vor, XXYV. 
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clergy in favour of the establishing of 
schools—the distributing of the Scrips 
tures—the protecting of the Protest~ 
ants—the destroying of the tyranny of 
the Catholic priests—the preserving of 
peace, order, and freedom, &c. &c. 
We say again, what we said in this 
Magazine several years ago, that it is 
in the power of every landlord to peo« 
ple his estate with moral, orderly, 
peaceable, and industrious inhabitants. 
Every landlord in Ireland has it in his 
power to place the personal interests 
of his Catholic tenants in flat opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of their Church, 
and to effectually protect them in their 
resistance to such tyranny. 

Government ought to employ its 
whole energies in establishing a proper 
balance of Protestantism in the South 
and West of Ireland. The North is al- 
ways sufficiently tranquil—in it, reli- 
gious divisions and strife do not pass 
their legitimate bounds—it exhibits 
prosperity, intelligence, competence, 
and order ; and Catholicism in it is a 
reformed religion compared with what 
it is in the South and West. From 
what flows the difference? In the 
North the Protestants preponderate:; 
they restrain the Catholics from exe 
cesses ; continually mixing with the 
Catholics, they force upon them in~ 
struction by example, and by this and 
their weight, some of the worst parts 
of Catholicism are practically destroy- 
ed. Where Protestantism preponder- 
ates there is wealth, comfort, peace, 
freedom, knowledge, and loyalty ; but 
where Catholicism preponderates, there 
is penury, misery, convulsion, sla- 
very, barbarism, and disaffection. We 
need not state the irresistible inference. 
If Government exert itself, it may 
establish such a balance of Protest 
antism in the South and West, as will 
produce in them, to a great extent, 
what is to be seen in the North. 

In this the landlords and property 
must be its great instruments. If 
every landlord will make it a princi- 
ple that one half, or even one third, 
of the inhabitants of his estate, shall 
consist of Protestants, the momentous 
national work will be accomplished. 
Protestant tenants could be found 
without difficulty: from those parts 
of Ireland in which they are the most 
needed, they are banished in greatnum« 
bers yearly by Catholic persecution 
and oppression. The interests of the 
landlords call iapeioeny for this, and 
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their feelings at this moment are in the 
most favourable state for its success ; 
let Government offer them its hearty 
encouragement and assistance, and we 
shall be much mistaken if they shrink 
from their duty. 

We maintain that Government is 
solemnly bound to exert itself on 
this point by its highest pEFENSIVE 
duties ; ied that inaction in it will 
amount to grave criminality. Let it be 
remembered that the state of things is 
not what it has been; it has just been 
reversed, and it is wholly new. . Ca- 
tholic usurpation has just seized upon 
the rights of Protestant property ; 
stripped the landlords of their con- 
stitutional and necessary influence ; 
placed the House of Commons in so 
far as concerns the Irish members un- 
der Catholic majority and dictation, 
cast to the winds the bonds of society ; 
made it a system to banish the Pro- 
testants from a large part of Ireland, 
and deeply injured the best interests 
of the United Kingdom. The ques- 
tions before Government are—shall 
this usurpation, this robbery, be sub- 
mitted to; or shall restitution be ex- 
acted? Shall Protestantism and the 
religion of the State be maintained in 
the portion of Ireland in question ; or 
shall they be banished by the Catho- 
lics? The conduct of the latter has 
rendered what we advocate, a defen- 
sive matter of imperious necessity. 
On public grounds, the landlords must 
regain their control over the votes of 
their tenants ; or at the least, the con- 
trol of the Catholic Church over 
these votes must be destroyed. If 
this church is to be suffered to sweep 
away the rights of property, seize upon 
the elective franchise, and reduce the 
great majority of the Irish members 
into its menials ; it is very idle to say 
that the constitution ought to exist, 

and that freedom of any kind ought 
to be tolerated. If the qualification of 
the voter be raised from forty shillings, 
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to even twenty pounds, this alone will 
not be an effectual remedy. The 
voters will still be nearly all Catholics ; 
they will be very poor and ignorant 
men ; their leases, if they owe no ar- 
rears, will make them independent of 
their landlords ;* and they will be the 
slaves of their priests. The only 
measure which can be permanently 
effectual, is, the substitution to the 
proper extent, of Protestant voters, for 
Catholic ones. 

We say not that the Catholics who 
may be thus displaced by Protestants 
are to be consigned to want ; Govern- 
ment has ample means for drawing 
them off, and establishing them else- 
where, and it ought to employ them. 

We are not advocating what is im- 

practicable. The population of towns 
is difficult to deal with, but such po- 
pulation has little to do with the mat- 
ter before us; the change is needed 
chiefly amidst the peasantry. Place 
before you a single country parish, 
the inbabitants of which are all Ca- 
tholics ; and then answer us, if it be 
not practicable for their landlords, if 
they be duly assisted by Government, 
to remove half of the inhabitants, and 
replace them with Protestants? What 
is practicable in one parish is so in all 
parishes. Indolence and timidity may 
find here impracticability, but it will 
not be found by ability and courage. 
We do not aver that the change could 
be accomplished in a day, or a year ; 
what we contend for is, that Govern- 
ment should commence and accom~ 
plish it as soon as possible. 

Now, if a proper number of Pro 
testants were distributed through the 
South and West of Ireland, what would 
be the fruits? The landlords would 
recover, in a large degree, their lost 
power and control—the Protestants, 
by their weight and influence, would 
keep the Catholics in order—party di- 
visions and struggles would be confined 
within proper limits—the influence of 





* We may here observe, that the creation of the fictitious frecholders was about as ab- 


surd a blunder as legislation ever exhibited. The Protestant property is converted into 
Catholic votes, which render the Protestant ones worthless; the votes of real freeholders 
are deprived of all value by those of the fictitious ones ; and property is used to strip its 
possessors of all elective weight. If the landlords were intended to have any control 
over the votes of their tenants, it was preposterous to make the vote depend on a lease 
for a life, or lives. We know not what change may be made, but if the vote is still to 
be given to occupancy, some reference ought to be made to property, and the lowest 
r-nt endowed with a vote should be one that would require the occupier to possess forty 
or fifty pounds. If influence is to be given to the landlord, no longer lease should be 
required than one of seven years. 
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demagogues and traitors would be re- 
duced to insignificance—the political 
power of Catholicism would be broken 
and dispersed—the Protestants, by 
their example and their intercourse 
with the Catholics, would practically 
annihilate the most pernicious parts of 
Catholicism—the tranquillity of Ire- 
land would be permanently secured— 
and the bonds between Britain and 
Ireland would be rendered almost in- 
dissoluble. These would be only part 
of the fruits ; and would they not form 
magnificent repayment for the toil and 
cost required in their production ? 
After what we have repeatedly said 
in the last five years, in favour of the 
annihilation of the fictitious freehold- 
ers, and the establishment of Poor 
Laws, we need not here say any thing. 
Whether the Catholics be regarded 
in all respects as dissenters, or whether 
their clergy be taken into the pay of 
the State, this principle is wholly un- 
assailable. They have no right toa 
greater share of civil and religious li-« 
berty of any kind, than is granted to 
the Protestants. If Government de 
not scrupulously act on this principle, 
it is guilty of a very indefensible vio- 
lation of duty and sacrifice of public 
interest. 
Placing it before us, we ask, would 
any party of Protestants in Ireland, 
Scotland, or England, have been suf- 
fered to do what has been done by the 
Catholic Association? No! will be una- 
nimously responded from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. O’Connell and 
his gang have openly declared that, 
without their guilty efforts, the mass 
of the Catholics would regard the dis- 
abilities with indifference—that these 
efforts have made the Catholics what 
they are—that these efforts alone have 
filled Ireland with convulsion, and 
placed it on the verge’of rebellion and 
civil war—and that, if they be silent 
and inactive, the body of the Catholics 
will become tranquil and contented. 
They have proclaimed that they wish 
to produce the utmost measure of agi- 
tation and tumult; and they have la~ 
boured incessantly to create flame, ani« 
mosity, contention, and insubordina- 
tion. Yet an atrocious gang like this 
-has been tolerated by Government. 
Both will be held by the country to 
be equally guilty if the toleration be 
longer continued. ‘This Association 
must be destroyed ; and on its own 
confession, its destruction will contri« 
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bute immensely towards the restoration 
of order and tranquillity. The intro- 
duction of improvements of all kinds 
must materially depend on the vigi« 
lant prevention of all such combinae 
tions. - 

In England, as our readers are well 
aware, religious people of all denomi« 
nations use every effort for the spread 
of their respective religions. Not only 
the clergy and laymen of the Church, 
but those of the different sects, hold 
public meetings to promote the esta~ 
blishing of schools, the building of 
places of worship, the circulating of 
books, &c. &c. These meetings, and 
the exertions with which they are cons 
nected, have for their object the gain- 
ing of proselytes. The schools and 
books teach peculiar creeds. Yet the 
cry is never raised in any quarter 
against what is called proselytism. No 
religious body ever dreams of defend 
ing itself against the inroads of the 
others, by abusing and mobbing them 
for wishing to make proselytes. The 
very word proselytism was scarcel 
known to the English language, unti 
it was added to it a few years ago by 
the barbarous jargon of Catholicism. 
If Ministers, on the ground of exas< 
peration, and the desire to make con- 
verts, were to denounce the labours of 
any religious sect or party, public in« 
dignation would drive them from the 
Cabinet. 

In the name’of religious right and 
freedom, why is not this the case in 
Treland ? 

In regard to the Irish part of the 
United Kingdom, we are eternally 
stunned with the clamour against proe 
selytism. Does Government support 
wholly, or partly, a school—it is railed 
against as wishing to make proselytes. 
Do the Clergy labour to discharge their 
duties—they are attacked as public 
enemies, on the ground that they seek 
to make proselytes. Do societies en« 
deavour to disseminate religious know= 
ledge—their existence is protested 
against, because their object is to make 
proselytes. To circulate the Scrip- 
tures without note and comment, and 
to establish schools from which sec- 
tarian and party creeds are carefully 
excluded, is to attempt to make pro 
selytes. And in whose favour is the 
clamour raised? That of the Catho- 
lics. Not a syllable is said against 
their incessant efforts to gain proselytes 
from the Protestants; but it is an of 
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fence not to be endured for the latter 
to labour to gain proselytes from them. 
The Government, with hypocritical vi- 
gilance, arrays itself against all endea< 
vours to make proselytes from Catho- 
licism. The Legislature vehemently 
proclaims that it is unpardonable to 
do what is calculated to gain proselytes 
from Catholicism—and schools are not 
to be formed, the Scriptures are not to 
be circulated, religious knowledge is 
to be suppressed, the Clergy are to be 
prohibited from doing their duty, and 
the religion of the State is to be re 
stricted from extension and deprived 
of defence, merely that proselytes may 
not be made from Catholicism. Thus, 
not only defended, but stimulated, the 
Catholics, by persecution and oppres- 
sion, by the brutish tyranny of mobs, 
and the fiendish tyranny of the priest- 
hood, destroy the religious rights and 
liberties of the Protestants. 

What ought to be the conduct of 
Government? It ought to silence the 
wretched, slavish clamour, and con- 
vince the Catholics, that it is the sa- 
cred constitutional right of every Chris- 
tian séct and party, to labour by all 
lawful means to extend its religion, 
and that the Protestant shall exercise 
it as freely as the Catholic. It ought 
to establish in Ireland that full and 
perfect religious liberty, which is en« 
joyed in England; and enforce the 
universal admission of the principle, 
that the members of the Church, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and other Pro- 
testant bodies, are not only in right 
entitled, but in conscience bound, to 
use all just efforts to make proselytes. 
It ought to speak to the Catholics in 
this manner :~—“ You shall have the 
same liberty to make proselytes, and 
defend yourselves from proselytism, as 
the Protestants ; but not more. If this 
will not protect your church—if your 
church cannot be preserved from ruin, 
unless you be exalted into usurpers 
and tyrants over Protestant rights and 
a it deserves to fall, and it shall 

If the extension of the religion of 
the State be called for by all the best 
‘interests of the empire, and be essen- 
tial for strengthening the bonds which 
unite Ireland to England, Government 
ought to labour assiduously in its fa- 
vour, in utter scorn of the outcry 
against proselytism. If the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the esta- 
blishing of schools, will benefit society, 
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Government is bound tosupport them, 
without paying any regard to the out« 
cry. If the utter extinction of Catho- 
licism would be a national benefit of 
the first magnitude, Government ought 
to strain every nerve to accomplish it, 
even though this should be straining 
every nerve to make proselytes. Risin 
above the mere interests of sects a 
parties, it is the duty of Government 
to promote that which is an individual 
and social good, and to remove that 
which is an individual and social evil. 
Not in these matters alone, but in 
all others, Government should strictly 
confine the Catholics within the bounds 
of toleration. What would be done in 
England, if the regular Clergy, or the 
ministers of any Protestant sect, should 
by spiritual tyranny extort a tax from 
their flocks for the most mischievous 
ee objects, array tenants against 
andlords at elections, and enforce the 
violation of law and the dissolution of 
society, like Catholic priests? Laws 
upon laws to restrain them, would be 
enacted by acclamation. What the 
Catholics enjoy is infinitely more than 
toleration ; it is lawless licentiousness, 
granted them by depriving the Pro« 
testants to a large extent of toleration. 
A Catholic priest has only to plead his 
religion, to be suffered to do any thing. 
He must prohibit the Scriptures, and 
destroy the freedom of the press, be- 
cause it is a part of his religion. He 
must put down Bible societies and 
schools, and reduce man to the level 
of the beast, because it is part of his 
religion. He must annul civil con 
tracts, trample on laws, beat down the 
constitution, control the Government, 
and light up civil war, because it is a 
part of his religion. Government, in 
the spirit of that abject slavery which 
his church exacts, admits his plea, and 
his own will is almost the only autho« 
rity in the realm to which it is neces« 
sary for him to yield obedience. It is 
because in late years the Catholics have 
been treated, not as subjects, but as 
petted children—because their excess« 
es have been not only tolerated, but 
even encouraged—because they have 
been assured that every atrocity would 
be praised as well as pardoned, that 
they have acted as they have done. 
They have been even less blameable 
than their rulers. If the same licen- 
tiousness be continued to them, it is 
only natural to expect that they will 
speedily suspend the payment of rents 




















and tithes, and kick the Government 
out of Ireland as a most worthless in« 
cumbrance. Had no more indulgence 
been granted them than has been 
granted to the British people and the 
Irish Protestants, the dark and depra- 
ved deeds with which they have stain- 
ed the history of their country would 
never have been committed. 

If more than toleration be granted 
to the Catholics, less must be enjoyed 
by the Protestants; if the former be 
endowed with licentiousness, the lat- 
ter must be subjected totyranny. No« 
thing beyond this need be urged to 
prove that Government ought to place 
the Catholics under strict subjection 
to the constitution and laws. That 
which is injurious to society and the 
empire, ought to be punished and pre- 
vented in them, the same as in the 
Protestants. Of course, the wicked 
and disgraceful system of labouring to 
govern them by conciliation—by con- 
sulting their palate, supplicating their 
favour, and submitting to their will, 
must be abandoned ; and they must 
be governed by the constitution and 
law only, without partiality or preju- 
dice. 

New laws, to whatever extent they 
may be necessary, ought to be enact 
ed to bind the priests strictly to the 
limit prescribed by toleration ; and to 
prohibit them from making the small- 
est usurpation on the rights of the ci- 
vil ruler. In every matter the laws 
of Catholicism must be made subor- 
dinate to the laws of the realm; the 
privileges and liberties which the lat- 
ter grant, the former must not be suf- 
fered to take away. Instead of court- 
ing the priests by sacrificing to them 
the laity, every measure ought to be 
resorted to by Government for divi- 
ding and protecting it from them. 
The truth should never be lost sight 
of, that if the tyranny of the priests 
be destroyed, some of the most dan- 
gerous parts of Catholicism will be 
destroyed ; and that to protect it in 
any manner is to contribute to the 
injury and fall of the empire. 

At the very least, until a large and 
sufficient balance of Protestantism is 
established in the Catholic parts of 
Ireland,—Ireland will always be con- 
vulsed and disaffected, and the Con- 
stitution and liberties of Britain will 
always be in imminent danger. If 
this balance be not established, the 
Union between Britain and Ireland 
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will terminate by involving both in 
deplorable calamities. Without it, no 
measures for benefiting the condition 
of the people will be effectual. This 
is our well-considered conviction. We 
hold it to rank with the clearest mat« 
ter of demonstration that could be laid 
before man’s understanding ; and we 
hold it to be equally certain that Go« 
vernment, in the course of a few years, 
could establish such a balance. 

Men of England, Scotland, and Ire» 
land, we will now briefly recapitulate 
the leading points of what we have ade 
vanced ; it is for your sake only that 
we solemnly bespeak your attention. 

The Catholics in late years have 
brought the most grievous evils, not 
upon Ireland only, but upon the whole 
United Kingdom. They have rapidly 
increased in power and misdeeds, until 
they have brought you to the borders 
of civil war, and led your rulers to 
contemplate a gigantic and perilous 
change in your Constitution. Those 
who maintain, that they are justified 
in all this by the disabilities, must 
still admit that they have done it—and 
that they have done it because they 
are Catholics. It is because several 
millions of your population are Cathoe 
lics, that they form a terrible scourge 
to your empire, and threaten it with 
almost every calamity that can visit it. 

To the truth of this, you must bear 
unanimous testimony. 

Now what are the disabilities which 
they plead in their justification? In 
the main, they seenily exclude the Ca« 
tholics from certain public trusts and 
offices which, in the nature of things, 
can only be enjoyed by men of fortune 
and connexions—by the Aristocracy, 
using the term in its widest significa« 
tion, as including both the aristocra~ 
cy of rank and that of property. In 
Ireland, the rank and property are 
Protestant, and the mass of the cone 
orders are Catholic. The Catholics, as 
a body, according to the spirit and in« 
tention of the Constitution, would be 
as much disqualified for the enjoyment 
of these trusts and offices, if the dis« 
abilities were removed, as they now 
are. Throwing aside religious distinc- 
tions, and looking at the rank and 
property of both Protestants and Ca~ 
tholics as a whole, if such trusts and 
offices were divided according to the 
meaning of the Constitution, the most 
trifling share would fall to the Catho- 
lics. Only a very few individuals of 
10 
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them could be benefited. More than 
this they have no claim to under the 
Constitution; and more they could 
Not possess, except through robbery. 

But the Catholics possess the elect- 
ive power; they can, as has been 
abundantly proved, return two-thirds 
of the Irish members ; they can return 
the great majority of such members ; 
and looking at r Set separately, the 
majority binds the minority, and prac- 
tically constitutes the whole. If, 
therefore, you remove the disabilities, 
you will in reality do this,—you will 
remove them from the Catholics, and 
place them on the Protestants,—you 
will place the rank and property, the 
Protestants, on account of their re- 
ligion, under the exclusions from pub- 
lic trusts which now rest on the Ca- 
tholics,—you will exclude the Irish 
Aristocracy, with a few petty excep- 
tions, from the House of Commons 
and various high offices, on account of 
its religion,—you will make the reli- 
gion of the State a disqualification 
for the possession of the highest pub- 
dic trusts ;—and you will throw your 
rank, property, and intelligence out 
of your political system, and make a 
democracy of the lowest character every 
thing in it. 

You must be guilty of this scan- 
dalous robbery and injustice—this 
most unscientific and barbarous absur- 
dity—this fratricidal sacrifice of one 
part of the community to another for 
the ruin of the whole ; or, you must 
take from the Catholics an enormous 
= of the public trust and privi- 

ege which they now possess. Beyond 
this, you have no alternative. Cir- 
cumstanced as society is in Ireland, 
you must, to a vast extent, take away 


the elective franchise, when you abo- 


lish the disqualification, destroy the 
power of returning members to Parlia- 
ment, and thereby that of reaching 
office when you grant eligibility to ot 
fice ; or you must commit the guilt. 

This is naked and unadorned truth. 
It may be abused by profligate news- 
papers, it may be laughed at by the 

eaders of party and faction, and even 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
may, at the head of the legislature, pro- 
claim it to be error ; and still it will be 
naked and unadorned truth. 

But can you take from the Catho- 
lics the requisite portion of trust and 
privilege, and disqualify the many of 
them, that you. may qualify the indi- 
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vidual? No. To do this, you must li« 
mit the vote to the real owner of the 
freehold ; and this you do not think 
of. If you do it, you will in reality 
increase the disabilities tenfold ; and, 
by your emancipation, mightily aug. 
ment Catholic turbulence and disaffece 
tion. If you do it not, you may raise 
the qualification of the vote as you 
os and still, in those parts of Ire« 
and in which the inhabitants are near- 
ly all Catholics, the elective power of 
the Catholics will sustain no diminu- 
tion. 

If you concede what is called uncon- 
ditional emancipation, you will inflict 
the most flagrant wrongs on the Pros 
testants, and give a gigantic increase 
of most unconstitutional power to the 
Catholics. You will change the elec 
tion contest between Protestant and 
Protestant, into one between Protese 
tant and Catholic ;—you will give the 
Protestants and Catholics a national 
Church to fight for ;—you will place 
between them local offices as matter 
of contention ;—and you will multiply 
objects to quarrel and combat for, and 
make each side more anxious to pre 
serve its party power, and encroach on 
that of the other. You will leave the 
despotism, to which the Catholic priests 
and laymen are subject, as omnipo 
tent as it is, and render it far more jeae 
lous, vigilant, and active. Will the 
fruits of all this be peace, content, sub« 
ordination, and loyalty in the Catho« 
lics? Reply as honest men ; for to 
your dishonesty here you alone will 
be the victims. If heaven have made 
no change in the laws of nature, these 
must be the consequences :—You will 
render the Catholics infinitely more 
powerful by the robbery of the Pro« 
testants; and, at the same time, you 
will render them infinitely more ture 
bulent, ungovernable, and dangerous. 

If you only concede conditional 
emancipation, the case will be the 
same, with only a difference in degree. 

The baleful evils which Catholicism 
produces, and the portentous dangers 
with which it surrounds the empire, 
would, therefore, only be increased by 
en whether total or par 
tial. 

In late years you have been labour- 
ing to conciliate the Catholics, and 
what have you accomplished ? As you 
have indulged, they have encroached ; 
as you have pardoned, they have trans- 
gressed ; and they now trample on 











your laws, and beard your Govern- 
ment. You have rendered them in- 
finitely more powerful than they ever 
were, and this power is employed to 
produce the most calamitous effects 
in your Cabinet, in your Legislature, 
and through the whole range of your 
interests. If their power increase as 
it has done, it is matter of moral 
certainty, that they will speedily re- 
duce your Constitution to ruins, or 
involve you in civil war for its pre- 
servation. 

If all this do not prove that you 
must wholly change your system of 
governing the Catholics, and that it 
must henceforward be to annihilate 
Catholicism to the utmost point pos- 
sible, proof has vanished from. this 
world of guilt and error. Under your 
inaction the evils will not remain sta- 
tionary ; your exertions are called for, 
not only for aggression, but for de- 
fence ;—you must destroy the enemy, 
or the enemy will destroy you. 

What are you really called on to do 
in regard to principle and measure? 
The Catholics consist almost wholly 
of the ignorant lower orders, and 
they are wholly led by priests and pro- 
fligate demagogues. They would be 
tranquil and obedient ; they would 
treat the disabilities with disregard, 
were it not for these leaders. The lat- 
ter have told you this; they have de- 


clared to you, that their atrocious ef- . 


forts have made the body what it is, 
and that such efforts alone can pre- 
serve it as what it is. They have con- 
fessed before the world, what the 
world knows to be true, that the Ca- 
tholics are not a people acting from 
settled principle, and a strong steady 
belief of wrongs, but an uninformed 
ne egg acting from passion and de~ 
usion, produced by the vilest practices 
of unprincipled men. 

With this before you, as matter of 
demonstration and confession,—with 
the natural and necessary knowledge 
of the remedies forced upon you by 
the Catholics themselves,—what has 
been your conduct? You have not 
only tolerated but justified the dema- 
gogues and priests in every device of 
tumult and treason they could con- 
ceive ; and you have even encouraged 
the people to become their victims. 
You have suffered the former to give 
unlimited scope to their will in tramp- 
ling on law and authority, scattering 
abroad every stimulant to madness and 
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convulsion, and establishing every in« 
stitution calculated to generate flame 
and rebellion; and the latter would 
have been more than men, or less, if 
they had not been rendered what they 
are. The same causes, without the aid 
of religious divisions, would have pros 
duced the same effects in any country. 
Had the lower orders in England been 
so worked on, they would long sinee 
have trod your imbecile rulers in the 
dust. The Catholics have, as they 
proclaim to you, gained their power 
through your criminal incapacity ; and 
it now exists in your criminal coward« 
ice. 

What then ought you now to resolve 
on? If you bind your rulers by sta« 
tute to their imbecility, and give to 
the Catholic leaders both a large in« 
crease of power and of legal means for 
doing what they have done, will this 
be a remedy? Because the constitution 
and Jaws have been thus far destroys 
ed, will the farther destruction of them 
be a remedy? Because the Catholics 
have been made what they are, will 
the sacrifice to them of the Protestants 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, be 
a remedy ? We ask for your own sake, 
and not ours. If you had to speak in 
respect of England, instead of Ireland, 
your reply would be— Restrain the de« 
magogues and priests from violating 
the laws, and injuring the public weal ! 
Such would be your reply, and you 
would at once reduce it to practice. 
And why cannot you.so speak in re- 
spect of Ireland? Why isit that every 
thing Irish has such a fatal effect on 
your understanding. Until you as- 
certain that in Ireland truth is falsee 
hood, sanity is madness, wisdom is 
folly, and guilt is innocence, treat it 
as you do the rest of the United King- 
dom. Legislate for Ireland as you 
would for England—remedy Irish evils 
as you would English ones—coerce 
Catholic crime as you would Protest- 
ant crime !—This must be your con- 
duct if you are not bent on your own 
ruin. . 

If laws and measures are necessary in 
Ireland, does it follow that you are not 
to resort to them because they are not 
necessary in England? If a gigantic 
evil, which threatens every thing dear 
to the empire, exist in Ireland, is it 
to be tolerated, because it is not to be 
found in England ? The injuries which 
afflict, and the dangers which surround 
you, must extort from you a negative ; 
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and such a reply must bind you to use 
all practicable means for the extinction 
of Catholicism. You are called on, 
not to injure the Catholics, but to re- 
‘lease them from a devouring tyranny 
from which they suffer more than the 
Protestants. 

You are told to confide in the Duke 
of Wellington, andsanction any change 
which he may originate. Is the Duké 
of Wellington some deity invested with 
the power of reversing the relations 
between cause and effect ? Would that, 
done by him, be beneficial, which, if 
done by O’Connell, would be ruinous ? 
Whether the measure for removing 
the disabilities be the offspring of the 
Duke of Wellington, or Dr Doyle, the 
consequences must of necessity be the 
same ; you cannot deny it. Therefore, 
if you be men, and not children, if 

ou be freemen, and not slaves, you are 
und to treat it in the one, as you 
would treat it in the other. 

Are the grounds on which the Duke 
of Wellington has through life form- 
ed his opinion on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, altered? The only change they 
have undergone is, they have been 
rendered infinitely more powerful, and 
a unassailable. He could not 
now change his opinion, without be- 
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ing guilty of such apostacy as scarce- 
ly any Minister ever exhibited ; and 
would this be a reason why you 
should, in such case, confide in him ? 
It was chiefly because in place and 
out of it he declared himself to be 
hostile to emancipation, that you en- 
abled him to reach his high office; and 
if he now change his side, and there- 
by disable you for making an effectual 
stand in the Cabinet and Parliament, 
will this be a reason why you should, 
in such case, confide in him? If he 
attempt to force a vital change of Con- 
stitution like this upon the British peos 
ple, in opposition to their deliberate, 
conscientious, and decided conviction, 
he will be guilty of the most uncon- 
stitutional conduct. 

We believe the Duke of Wellington 
to be utterly incapacitated by honour 
and honesty for attempting to remove 
the disabilities ; but he could not make 
the attempt without being and doing 
what we have stated. 

We now leave the subject. The 
fairest and noblest creation of law and 
institution that ever emanated from 
human talent and wisdom, to promote 
human prosperity and happiness, must 
remain or vanish, according to your 
decision. 





THE GIPSY’S MALISON. 


Suck, baby, suck, mother’s love grows by giving, 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
Kiss, baby, kiss, mother’s lips shine by kisses, 
Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings ; 
Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tender thee the kiss that poisons ’mid caressings. 
Hang, baby, hang, mother’s love loves such forces, 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 
Black manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.— 


So sang a wither’d Sibyl energetical, 
And bann’d the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 


C. Lams. 







































The Two Magicians. 


THE TWO MAGICIANS. 
A GERMAN TRADITION. 


Tue Master of the magic spell - 
Reclined upon the rocky shore, 

And view’d the heaving billows’ swell, 
And listen’d to their hollow roar. 


He sat in melancholy mood ; 
He gazed upon his mighty book, 
And thought more joy attends the good, 
Even in the lowliest, loneliest nook, 


Than he, in all the wealth and pow’r 
Gather’d from his forbidden art, 

Could find in many a heavy hour 
To still the yearnings of his heart. 


Then earthly quiet, heav’nly bliss,— 
Soft visions !—floated o’er his mind, 
And in the ocean’s dark abyss 
To drown his book he half inclined. 


When, to pervert his kindly will, 
High sailing on a fleecy cloud, 
The former pupil of his skill 
Approach’d the Seer, thus taunting loud :— 


“* Ho! Teacher of my novice years, 
Boasts yet thine art no wider range? 

Know’st not that o’er the starry spheres 
A science soars, deep, fearful, strange ? 


** Long bow’d I humbly at thy ehair; 
From thee imbibing mystic lore ; 

Now times are changed, I ride the air, 
Whilst thou liest helpless on the shore.” 


The Master of the magic spell 
Curl’d his pale lip in calm disdain ; 
His feats he heard the boaster tell ;— 
No further noticed words so vain. 


«* What, art thou silent, Master mine ? 
Yield’st thou to my superior might? 

Or means that lurking sneer malign, 
Me and my wizard power to slight ?” 


No answer yet vouchsafed the Sage, 
As, deaf to these pretensions high, 
He turn’d the mystic Runic page, 
And scann’d each line with earnest eye. 


** Cast that worm-eaten book aside, 
A stronger charm to learn of me! 
Scorn’st thou mine offer? Be’t then tried 
Whose.science claims the mastery !” 


Vou. XXV. 











-The Two Magicians. 


“ Forbear! forbear, presumptuous boy !” 
Thus sternly, sadly spoke the Seer ; 

** Awake not wrath that must destro 
Even what compassion yet holds dear !” 


Loud over sea and rocky strand, 

The boaster’s scoffing laugh is- heard— 
It ceases—Now he waves his wand, 

Low muttering many a mystic word. 


And yielding to th’ enchantment’s force, 
The spirits of the tempest rise, 

Sweep o'er the earth their whirlwind course, 
Convulse the seas, obscure the skies. 


The lightnings flash, the thunders roar, 
The mountain billows threaten heaven : 

The rock that stateliest guards the shore, 
Yawns, to its base asunder riven. 


The Seer, with pity-temper’d scorn, 
Beheld the tempest’s maddening rage,— 
Beheld the rocky bulwark torn,— 
Then heedful turn’d the Runic page. 


The spell was found—some words he read, 
Of fearfully resistless sway ; 

Words filling earth and heaven wit dreat, 
Forcing the Powers of Hell t’ obey ! 


The boaster’s cheek is ashy pale, 
Bristles his hair, his sight grows dim ; 

Senses, pulsation, breathing fail,— 
Wild horror palsies every limb. 


He ‘lights unwilling on the shore, 
He muvcs-with slow, reluctant pace ; 
He strives forgiveness to implore ;— 


In vain !—The Seer averts his face. 


Tow’rds that dread rock himself has riven, 
Fruitlessly struggling ’gainst his fate, 

He goes—by force unearthly driven— 
Repentant of his taunts too late. 


His foot has touch’d the rifted cave ;— 
‘* None, none shall thus control my will !” 


Again he moves—into his grave ! 
One shriek—the rock has closed—All's still! 


The storm is hush’d, bright shines the day, 
The billows roll with gentle swell ; 

And, deeply sighing, turns away 

The Master of the magic spell. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE S LETTER. 


Str, 

I orrer no apology for calling your 
notice to the totter lately written by 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Kenyon. The principles of your 
publication, and the forcible and con- 
sistent manner in which you have sus- 
tained. them, are sufficient proof to me 
that you will feel like every friend of 
the Constitution on the subject, and be 
rejoiced at the appearance of a docu- 
ment doing so much honour to the 
noble writer, and to the class of society 
to which he belongs. 

The truth is, sir, that whatever 
might have been the value of vigour 
and integrity among our men of rank, 
they are now more essential than ever. 
The British nation can never be with- 
out powerful and accomplished minds ; 
but we want to see combined with that 
intelligence, the candour, fearlessness, 
and dignity of head and heart, with- 
eut which mental power degenerates 
into trick and subtlety, and the more 
accomplished a senator is, the more 
he becomes hazardous to his country. 

But there are circumstances con- 
nected with this Letter, that give it a 
peculiar value. If the Duke of New- 
castle had been one of those pushing 
and presumptuous individua!s that 
perpetually disgust the public, an ob- 
trusive orator, a man in the habit of 
forcing his claims and his connexions 
on the public, and encumbering our 
governorships and embassies with 
spendthrift puppyism and impudent 
incapacity, in the shape of his depend- 
ents ; or if he had been one of those 
fragments and survivors.of shipwreck- 
ed faction that we see, with hourly. 
scorn, struggling to make their way to 
shore on the turn of the tide, and glad 
to scramble inte beggarly possession ; 
I should not have cared more for his 
letter than for the paper on which it 
was written. But the writer is alto- 
gether the reverse. A man who evi- 
dently dislikes the tumult and teasing 
of political life ; who has not spoken 
half-a-dozen times in the House ; who, 
notwithstanding the most evident and 
sensitive feeling on the greater public 
questions, and, as he has sufficiently 
shewn, with the ability to make his 
opinion of importance, has in gencral 
turned away from the task, and rather 


incurred the self-reproach which he 
acknowledges to have felt, than b:oken 
through his natural reluctanee to mine 
gle in public discussion. 

In this Letter we have the senti- 
ments of a mind that nothing trivial 
could have tempted to come forward. 
Whatever is spoken, is spoken from a 
solemn sense of its imperious neces 
sity ; its principles are dictated from 
the heart of a man, whose strong sin 
cerity and absolute conviction of the 
truth have conquered his habitual 
aversion for public appeal ; like the 
son of Croesus, his tongue has been un- 
tied, and he has cried aloud only in 
the strong alarm and affection for his 
endangered King and Country. There 
is another value in this Letter. It is 
the language of a part of the nation, 
who have hitherto not spoken. That 
immense and unobtrusive, but’ im« 
measurably powerful rag g by 
whom all the great questions of Eng~ 
land must finally be decided ; that 
vast and solid mass of the mind, the 
property and the religion of England, 
which is emphatically the nation ; 
which, engaged in its own concerns, 
and relying upon the strength of the 
Constitution, looks with a careless eye, 
or with utter contempt, on the petty 
tricks and changes of the common rie 
vals for office, and the equally unim- 
portant pranks of popular opinion. 
Such bees and barges may cut their 
courses, and follow or sink each other 
just as they like, without leaving a 
wrinkle on the wave. The —— 
expanse round and below them, will 
not be shaken from its depths by such 
disturbers. It requires a higher im- 
pulse ; but when the tempest comes to 
summon it, woe be to the wretches 
that think to sport upon its surface 
still. 

When the British nation shall once 
raise its voice, the whole petty clamour 
and quackery of the political charla« 
tans will be extinguished in the roar. 
But it is tardy as it is powerful, and 
generations have passed down to the 
grave since the occasion for its sum« 
monshas been given ; and without that 
occasion it will never abandon its na 


tural and wise reluctance. But the 


time seems to be at hand, and the 
writer of this letter, in his reluctance, 








68 
his sincerity, or his truth, seems not 


unlike the representative of that great 
body. But let us hear him speak for 
himself. 


‘ “ T am not more given to dilation with 
my pen; than I am by word of mouth.— 
I never use either but by compulsion ; 
and if I could now conscientiously avoid 
the labour and the consequent discom- 
fort, I have every inclination and every 
motive, but one, for consulting my ease, 
and indulging in that privacy, which, per- 
haps, may be most congenial to me. 
Such a course, however, consistently 
with what I conceive to be my duty, I 
cannot find it within me to pursue. I 
must embark in the same vessel with 
you, and sink or swim in our endeavour 
to preserve the Religion which we love 
—the Constitution which we reverence. 

* An appeal to the nation is our only 
resource—it must be made—and the 
voice of the nation must decide whether 
Protestantism or Popery shall prevail ; 
whether, by treading in the footsteps of 
our forefathers, we will maintain the Pro- 
festant ascendency, which their practical 
wisdom established for us,—or whether, 
to our eternal shame, to our certain 
punishment, we will see the Jesuits tri- 
tmphant, and the idolatrous worship of 
Papists openly displayed throughout this 
now Protestant land. In short, the na- 
tion must decide whether these kingdoms 
shall be at once the cradle and the citadel 
of Protestantism and real liberty, or the 
hot-bed of Popery, with its scarlet train 
of mental and political despotism, 

“ We are now arrived at the period 
when we are compelled to judge and act 
for ourselves ; the bane and antidote are 
before us; our choice must be made ; we 
must now decide whether we will range 
ourselves with Protestants or Papists— 
whether we will serve God or Mammon.” 
_ After accounting for the extraordi- 
nary toleration of public meanness and 
shuffling, the general indifference to 
character, the amalgamation of vice 
and virtue to such a degree, that they 
appear to be held in equal value—the 
honours and emoluments bestowed on 
the most corrupt and contemptible in- 
dividuals, as if for the purpose of invi- 

‘ ting a. contempt of public and moral 
obligation—he justiy attributes the 
chief portion of this singular deterio- 
ration to the “‘ NeurraLity” adopted 
by Government of late years. He then 
gives a rapid sketch of the Perceval 
Administration and its successor. 

“ In 1807, the voice of the nation re- 
jected an Administration, strong in talent, 
but weak in the possession of the public 
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confidence. An overwhelming feeling 
confirmed the power of its successor, 
which was proudly and triumphantly fa- 
voured by popular support, because it was 
supposed to be purely Protestant, to be 
pledged to oppose Popery, and to support 
the national affections, the national in- 
terest. Nobly and most beneficially did 
this Administration execute its duty, op- 
posing Popery, upholding Protestantism, 
supporting the national interests, cherish- 
ing the Established Religion, encoura- 
ging national morality, as well by its ex- 
ample as by its care, boldly defending the 
Constitution, and preserving it uninjured, 
in Church or State, from the united at- 
tacks of dangerous and desperate men ; 
and, above all things, keeping this lead- . 
ing object in view,—that it is the duty of 
a government to act towards a nation, as 
a good father of a family would act to- 
wards his family, namely, by the esta- 
blishment of public virtue founded upon 
public principle. The admirable Per- 
ceval knew well by experience, and thus 
foresaw, that, because it is worthless, 
nothing can be lasting that is not found- 
ed on principled virtue, that no nation 


ean endure and prosper without it, that 


other nations had suffered the severest 
retributive justice for their national 
crimes, and that we evidently owed our 
comparative exemption ftom the horrors 
which the Divine vengeance poured on 
those devoted countries, to our own 
comparative exemption from the vices 
and corruptions which prevailed in them. 
Taking for his motto, that honesty is the 
best policy, the straight-forward, intelli- 
gible, and defined policy of the Minister, 
gained the applause even of his oppo- 
nents, whilst his friends, sure of his sup- 
port and encouragement in their endea- 
vours to promote his generous measures 
for the public welfare, acted with spirit, 
union, and confidence. 

“ Thus we continued blessed with an 
administration which acted upon known 
principles, until in 1812 the same hand 
which deprived Mr Perceval of life, ex- 
tinguished also the light of the adminis- 
tration. ‘We lost our virtuous, exem- 
plary, and highly-gifted Minister, and from 
that time our moral decline commenced. 
Then began that accursed system of li- 
beralism, neutrality, and conciliation— 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, the 
friend and the enemy of his country were 
to be confounded, distinctions were to be 
levelled, all was to bend to expediency, 
and principle must not stand in the way 
of policy. 

“Could any one mistake what would 
be the sure consequence of such a vile 
system? Assuredly, as it has happened 
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it would follow, that the country would 
be gradually demoralized. What before 
seemed odious, or immoral, no longer 
disgusted ; all ancient institutions began 
to be considered as rubbish ; history as 
an old almanack ; experience was to be 
cast away ; all that is valuable to us was 
to be vilified, derided, and trampled up- 
on; and, finally, liberality enthroned it- 
self in the chief seat, to influence and di- 
rect the counsels of the nation. The 
country now found itself without guides, 
although it had a Government; the high 
offices were filled, it is true, but not by 
Governors. The executive was in other 
hands; instead of resisting innovation 
they yielded to it,—instead of leading 
public opinion, they bowed to its coun- 
terfeit—and thus quackery, deceit, and hol- 
low pretension, gained so much strength, 
that their opposites were almost obliged 
to hide tlieir diminished heads. Then 
followed the effects of this contemptible 
system. ‘The depraved, the disaffected, 
and the self-opinionated, are always the 
most noisy and turbulent ; they clamour- 
ed, they made themselves heard : finding 
their strength, and presuming upon their 
acquired consequence, they artfully con- 
trived, through the Administration, in 
fact, to rule the State; and the Adminis- 
tration preferring place and irresponsible 
tranquillity to a noble rejection of either, 
when principle is at stake, suffered our 
constitutionai excellence, and all that has 
been hitherto deemed most sacred or 
most valuable, to perish, for want of en- 
couragement and protection ; whilst the 
designing Liberalist gloried in his success, 
and chuckled at the impending misfor- 
tunes which he well knew would result 
from such a total revolution in the go- 
vernment and constitution of the coun- 
try.” 


Nothing can be more forcible, me- 
lancholy, or true than all this. The 
death of Lord Liverpool has now re- 
moved him from all sterner remark ; 
but it is not to be denied, that to his 
distrust of himself and of the nation, 
a vast share of the singular and cala- 
mitous system which characterised his 
later years is to be assigned. An ex- 
cellent man in all the private relations 
of life, he palpably wanted the moral 
intrepidity essential to the conduct of 
the British empire. His whole career 
was good intention, but good inten- 
tion under guidance. In the early 
portions of his premiership he had the 
advice of a man of vigorous mind, and 
still loftier principle, the late Marquis 
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of Londonderry. While that states- 
man guided the council, the whole 
army of Liberalism shrank ; the mob 
haranguers, the Catholic agitators, the 
venal and atrocious hirelings of rabble 
revolts were struck dumb; and the 
rapid action of justice and the jail re- 
lieved the public from the nuisance. 
In the House, the whole leaven of dis- 
appointed corruption, the livid tribe 
of briefless barristers, the impudent 
empirics from North and South ; the 
reviewers and pamphleteers, the 
hollow clamourers for reform, the 
panegyrists of the public enemy; 
Jacobinism with all its heads—were 
crushed under the weight of manli« 
ness and reason. 

The death of that noble — ex- 
hausted by the perpetual labours of 
his station, left Lord Liverpool to 
seek another guide. He, unhappily, 
soon found one, the direct reverse 
of his predecessor. The grave too 
has closed upon him ; and we will not 
violate the sacredness due to that spot 
where all earthly passions sink to rest, 
by dwelling upon the errors of that 
remarkable individual. But nothing 
in his career was more remarkable than 
the fatal facility with which he plunged 
from the elevation of his principles 
into the pool of Liberalism. From the 
first moment of his influence on the 
Premier’s mind, the colour of the 
government was darkened. The old 
lofty principles to which the people of 
England looked in all times of danger, 
as the seaman in the battle looks to 
his flag, with the feeling that what- 
ever may be the scenes of dismay or 
death round him, while that flag 
floated, the ship triumphed still ; the 
generous pride in our ancient institu- 
tions, the resolute scorn of popular 
intrigue, the firm adherence to the 
religious laws and privileges that were 
bought by many a day of heroic sacri- 
fice, were honoured by our forefathers 
as the noblest reward of their blood ; 
principles that it had taken ages to 
bring to their maturity, and which 
were given to form the impenetrable 
defence of the constitution, thearmour, 
‘‘ tempered from the armoury of God,” 
were utterly cast away—turned into 
a jest by the most accomplished 
master of ridicule of his time—flung 
out to the scoff of the enemies alike 
of the Church and the Constitution ; 
and by them received with answering 
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on their lips; but with other 
uolings in their bearts, with the fierce 
and gloomy joy of evil tempters that 
saw their temptation complete, their 
victim in their grasp, and the gates of 
their long exile a ape for a gene- 
ral ascent into the full enjoyment of 
rapine and revenge. Then came those 
monstrous coalitions, those strange 
intercourses from which nothing but 
emg repulsive births could follow. 
rom the councils where the Royalist 
and the Jacobin sat in sudden amity ; 
where the worshipper of a God, and 
the bold-faced atheist’ embraced ; 
where the man who honoured his 
King, and the miscreant who cursed 
him with the basest name that the 
memory of man has for the tyrant and 
the parricide, mingled their souls to- 
gether,—came forth the true fruits in 
the true shape; popular beggary and 
riot through the ruin of trade and 
manufactures ;. furious disaffection in 
Ireland, and war threatening every 
ally of England in the Old and New 
Worlds. 

But a delay has been suddenly in- 
terposed ; and. sir, I am not afraid of 
the scoff of irreligious men, nor in ex 
pectation of the dissent of religious, 
when I say, that I fully believe this 
delay to have been given for our pre- 
servation, if we have the surviving 
virtue to avail ourselves of the inter- 
sey The Radical Cabinet has 

en broken into fragments—its very 
dust has been scattered to the winds ; 
a man of great fame and great abili- 
ties, all whose early habits and later 
experience must have made him the 
hater of the Radical tribe, has been 
placed at the head of affairs. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s Letter 
speaks of this eminent person in lan- 
guage which has been misinterpreted 
into defiance, or distrust. But it is 
neithcr ; abounding in high testimony 
to the Premier’s faculties of public 
good, a tribute the more valuable from 
its being so seldom offered by the 
noble writer, the Letter merely lays 
open those views in which the nation 
have so long coincided with him ; and 
declares, that there is infinite hazard 
in suffering the violence and intrigues 
of the public disturbers to grow to a 
head, for the mere convenience of 
more compendious extinction. He ex- 
claims, and justly, against giving up 
the care of interests on which every 


privilege and life in England may de- 
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pend, to the wisdom of any one human 
being, while we can protect them for 
ourselves ; and unquestionably, while 
inquiries and demands of this nature 
must have been among the Minister’s 
expectations, when he determined on: 
the course of reserve, which, however 
he may feel it essential to success, is, 
in a country of balanced and sensi~ 
tive interests like ours, a perfectly jus 
tifiable source of anxiety ; the Peer, 
who, on the first day of going down 
to the House, may find himself met 
by a’proposition for invading his rights 
by an influx of popish strangers; the 
man of property, who may meet a 
proposition changing the whvle course 
of that law on which property de-« 
pends ; the friend of the Constitution, 
who may see the pen in the hand 
ready to blot out the Constitution ; 
and, above all, the rman of religion, 
who may see, in act, the desperate 
folly and guilty ingratitude of bring- 
ing popery into the very temple where 
Protestantism had been enthroned by. 
the spirit of the Constitution, and had 
given evidence of its high descent in 
the freedom and prosperity of three 
hundred years ; may well shrink from 
the unquestioning reliance which 
would surrender the future to any 
man. I, sir, will not believe that the 
Duke of Wellington is suddenly so 
fantastic as to think of carrying the 
popish question. A man whose sa- 
gacity has been hitherto so little at 
fault, cannot be blind to what all the 
world beside see as plain as the sun at 
noon. He knows that the question 
cannot be carried ; that it would over- 
throw ten Ministries; that there are 
thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, of high-principled and loyal- 
hearted men within the borders of 
the realm, who would meet the most 
stern extremities before a Papist foot 
snould pollute the floor of parliament ; 
and, knowing all this, the Duke of 
Wellington will honour and obey the 
command of his country. But his 
measures must not be confined to ne- 
gation ; he must do more than tell the 
Irish and English vassals of the Pope, 
that they cannot he suffered to betray 
the British empire to their Italian 
master and his allies. He must ex- 
tinguish their means of disturbance 
by the activity and courage that be- 
long to his character. In the eloquent 
and true words of the letter— 


* Let the nation look to the future ; 
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let it consider what must very shortly be 
the inevitable consequence of the pre- 
sent frightful state of things ; it will then 
see the danger which stares us in the 
face; and if it is desirous of preserving 
our glorious constitution, of upholding 
religion, of maintaining the laws, rights, 
and liberties of our country, so as in 
some measure to merit the favour of God 
and man, then, I would say, let the na- 
tion arouse from its lethargy; let it stand 
forth in the panoply of its natural excel- 
lence ; let it declare its intentions ; let 
it demand that the Popish Association 
shall be instantly annihilated ; let it de- 
mand that the voice of treason shall be 
stifled ; let it demand that all Popish es- 
tablishments, of whatever nature, whe- 
ther Jesuits’ Colleges, or Monasteries, 
&c. &c., shall be immediately abolished ; 
let it demand that no Roman Catholics 
shall vote at elections ; and, finally, let it 
require a full and undisputed Protestant 
ascendency within these realms. 

“ This, however, must not be delayed ; 
time presses, and the enemy is at the 
gate ; the unanimous voice of the nation 
should be heard in a tone which eannot 
be mistaken, and our invaluable Consti- 
tution will be safe against her most in- 
veterate enemies, whether secret or 
avowed. 

“ 1 have thus endeavoured, very imper- 
fectly E admit, to describe my notions on 
this momentous subject. I have ‘written 
freely ; why should I not? Some one 
must speak out; my duty and my in- 
terest compel me to conceal nothing, 
and in this respect I acquit myself of any 
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deficiency. I have extenuated where I 
could do so with propriety ; I have set 
down nought in malice or hostility, for I 
entertain none. Perilous times require 
strong remedies and home truths; you 
will perceive that I have not flinched 
from recommending the one, and stating 
the other. I am well aware that in doing 
this I am subjecting myself to severe 
animadversions; but I am heedless of 
consequences to myself, if I may ever so 
slightly benefit the great cause which is 
at stake. My anxiety also to prove my 
gratitude to you by answering to your 
appeal, has been an additional incitement, 
and thus I have been doubly urged for- 
ward to the completion of my unpleasant. 
task.’’ 


Thus, in the modesty and graceful 
feeling in which it was begun, finishes 
this letter ; eloquent without the af 
fectation of studied language—singu- 
larly impressive, and direct in its ap- 
peal tothe understanding—and stamp-~ 
ed throughout with the evidence of a 
true patriot’s heart. If I had met 
such a letter in history, I should have 
said, that the country in which such’ 
feelings existed and found an utters 
ance could not perish ignobly; and 
that the class of society in which its 
writer was to be found, must have de- 
served to be the leaders and the hope 
of their country. I have the honour 
to be, 

Sir, 
A Prorestant. 





** NOBODY IS MISSED.” 


POLITICAL APOPHTHEGM. 


Tue world is gay and fair to us, as now we journey on, 

Yet still tis sad to think ’twill be the same when we are gone. 

Some few, perchance, may mourn for us, but soon the transient gloom, 
Like shadows of the summer cloud, shall leave our narrow tomb. 


For men are like the waves that roll along the mighty deep, 

That lift their crest a while, and frown, and then are lull’d to sleep ; 
While other billows swelling come, amid the foam and spray, 

And, as we view their furrowy track, sink down, and—where are they ? 


And ever thus the waves shall roll, like those but now gone past, 
The offspring of the depths beneath, the children of the blast. 
And ever thus shall men arise, and be like those that be, 

And a man no more be miss’d on land than a wave upon the sea. 


PEREGRINE WILTON, 
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CHAP. VII. 


*¢ —Que sunt oculis subj 
Ipse tibi tradit Spectator. 


Havine spoken in our last chapter 
of the Landed Proprietors, the Mer- 
chants, and the Manufacturers of Ire- 
land, we now return to the Peasantry, 
concerning whose habits and character 
we made some observations already ; 
but as the most marked distinction be- 
tween the people of this, and the sister 
country, lies in this portion of the po- 
pulation, we find it necessary, in order 
to accomplish our intention with re 
spect to this series of papers, to go some 
what farther into a description of their 
present state, and to glance rapidly at 
some circumstances which have an im- 
mediate connexion with it. 

And, first, we have to speak of their 
habitual insubordination to the law, 
from the benefit of which they were 
so long excluded by the pernicious 
system of government adopted by 
England in former times, and which, 
now that it is proffered to them, they 
too often reject, like the savage who 
refuses convenient clothing, thinking 
only of the restraint which it would 
be upon the wild freedom of his 
limbs. 

We set out upon our observations, 
assuming that, which we of our own 
knowledge assert to be true, namely, 
that whatever irregularities there may 
occasionally bein the minor details of 
the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, yet in the final resort of a trial by 
jury before the King’s judges, it is as 
purely and as fairly administered as in 
England. ‘There is less order per- 
haps, and more occasional levity of 
manner, but there is not less integrity. 
or more partiality. We know that 
Mr Sheil lately said at a public dinner 
in London, that an injured Roman 
Catholic could not obtain justice in the 
North of Ireland, and the Morning 
Chronicle asserted the same thing with 
considerable sturdiness; but we also 
know, that both Mr Sheil and the 
Morning Chronicle asserted in this re- 
gard, w ——— ng = — 
paper possi cause it knew no bet- 
ter, and the pve because he studies 
effect, and not truth, in his speeches, 
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ecta fidelibus, et que 


and in certain compositions published 
by his direction, and purporting to 
have been spoken, but which in reali- 
ty and truth have never been uttered. 
Assuming, then, that all the people of 
Ireland may have the benefit of the 
law, the same as in England, we pro- 
ceed with a description of the actual 
state of the matter. 
In England the common people have 
a sturdy confidence in the law of the 
land—they may grumble at its ex- 
nse, but still they feel it to be their 
irth-right, and their security. They 
know it is a restraint, but they feel a 
pride in the consciousness that this 
restraint is equally binding upon the 
greatest man in the country, as upon 
themselves. They therefore feel, that 
any infraction of the law, is a breach 
of a system, in the preservation of 
which they have a direct interest, and, 
consequently, they are the less apt to 
commit such a breach themselves, and 
the more willing to assist in the dee 
tection and punishment of it in others. 
But in Ireland, such a feeling does not, 
or does only very partially, exist. They 
have a notion that the law is merely a 
system of organized vengeance, sup- 
ported by the powerful, and with which 
they have no connexion, except as its 
victims. Their naturally impatient 
and headlong spirit gives them a dis- 
taste to the slow process of justice 
which the law supplies; and even 
when this is not the case, the same 
vivacity of temper, combined with a 
certain confusion, which commonly 
pervades their statements, frequently 
makes it impracticable for the law to 


‘decide between them, and they go 


away resolved by violent means to ob- 
tain satisfaction for the injury, which 
they understand very well, though 
they can make the Justice comprehend 
no more, than that all parties are 
wrong. Thus it happens, that in dis- 
putes among themselves, they have 
been little accustomed hitherto to 
make use of the law, and their ac- 
uaintance with it arises chiefly from 
those cases in which their superiors 
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are obliged to resort to it against them. 
_ The manner of administering justice, 
too, in the first resort, was, until of 
late years, very loose and irregular, 
and not unfrequently something worse. 
The magistrate heard the parties in 
his private apartment, where there 
was no influence of the public eye to 
control his decisions, which were often 
any thing but fair. To ‘ make inte- 
rest with the magistrate” was a com- 
mon expression; and a judgment 
strictly upon the merits of the case, 
without bias, favour, or affection, was 
hardly ever expected. Indeed, under 
the circumstances, it was not in hue 
man nature, more especially Irish hu- 
man nature, that it should be obtain- 
ed. It is impossible that a gentleman 
sitting in his parlour, without any of 
that ceremonial which reminds a man 
that he is entering upon a business 
where he should allow all private feel- 
ings to merge in the loftier one of a 
sense of his public duty, and without 
any control of public observation, shall 
not be biassed towards the side of his 
friend or his tenant—whereas, if he 
have to go into a public court, and meet 
his brother magistrates, as at Fetty 
Sessions, the necessity of explaining 
his view of the matter to those who 
preside with him, will induce him, in 
common candour, to give fairer weight 
to the arguments which go against this 
opinion, than they ever would have, 
if merely deliberated in his own mind ; 
while if there be any thing worse than 
a bias of feeling, or error of judgment, 
leading him towards an improper de- 
cision, a recollection of the public 
strutiny under which he sits will ope- 
rate as a wholesome terror. Accord- 
ingly, the custom now so prevalent of 
holding Petty Sessions, has been pro- 
ductive of the very best effects. The 
people are becoming more accustomed 
to have recourse to the law, and doubt- 
less will, by degrees, be found to have 
more respect for it; yet impressions 
like those which have been formed re- 
specting magisterial partiality having 
some foundation in truth, and being 
fostered and inflamed by the foment- 
ers of discontent, are not easily eradi- 
cated, and will remain long after the 
reason of them has passed away. 

A wonderful change has certainly 
taken place within these few years in 
the administration of justice by the 
magistrates in Ireland. They are sen- 
sible that an active spirit of inquiry 
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respecting their conduct has gone 
abroad in the country, and that any 
malversation they commit is likely to 
be made public, and severely scruti-< 
nized. The consequence has been, 
that a complete re-action has taken 
place, and at present the greatest fear 
of injustice is from a too great leaning 
to the popular side. Magistrates dread 
the imputation of “ illiberality,” if 
they do not make allowance for the 
most absurd popular prejudices; and 
it is sometimes deemed an excuse for 
violent tumults, that the “ feelings of 
the people were irritated” by some 
fifer playing a tune which was dis- 
agreeable to their party prepossessions. 
As a matter of policy it is certainly 
very right that these party tunes should 
cease to be played; yet, in cases of 
magisterial inquiry into serious as- 
saults, it seems strange that any respect 
should be paid to such gross absurdi- 
ties. We think that the folly of men 
suffering their passions to be acted 
upon by so ridiculous a cause, ought, 
like drunkenness, to be rather an ag- 
gravation than an excuse for the crimes 
they commit when under its influence ; 
and we consider it to be a serious in- 
jury to the people, to allow them to 
suppose, that prejudices so opposite to 
reason and common sense, should be 
in the least degree tolerated by judi- 
cial authority. 

A feeling of clanship is a grest cause 
of the insubordination to law in Ire- 
land. It gives the people a sense of 
strength whether in aggression or re- 
sistance. If a man feel inclined to 
break another’s head in a fair, he is 
quite sure of being joined by all of 
his own “ faction” on the spot, and 
the assaulted man, instead of looking 
for a constable, calls aloud on his 
cousins and kinsmen to the thirtieth 
degree removed, to revenge the insult. 
The “ O’Tooles” and the “ Mac- 
Loghlins,” the Montagues and Capu- 
lets of the bogs, are shouted on either 
side, and dire is the crash of shillelaghis 
and of heads. The habit of hostile 
factions fighting at fairs was quite 
usual but a very few years since, 
and still happens occasionally; but 
the constabulary police, who are now 
stationed in most of the country towns 
in the South, and have been in many 
respects so exceedingly useful, operate 
as a salutary check on this brutal and 
barbarous custom, which it is to be 
hoped will soon cease to be known, 
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except as a matter of recollection, 
when sires shall awake the wonder and 
the pity of their sons, by telling 

—— “ of some distressful stroke 

Which their youth suffered.” 

But this feeling of clanship is not con- 
fined merely to one another. If their 
landlord be resident and indulgent, 
but particularly if he be (as frequent- 
ly happens) a careless, extravagant 
squire, who mismanages his estate with 
the most culpable negligence, and al- 
lows himself to be cheated on all hands 
with impunity, they will make any 
exertion to serve him on a pinch, and 
if a violation of the law be required, 
so much the readier. The landlord, 
proud of his sovereignty, often con- 
nives at this conduct—talks about 
** his people” as if they were his sub- 
jects, and will in his turn serve them 
if he can, even at the expense of ano- 
ther violation of the law. Mr Black- 
burne, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1825, related a circumstance illustrae 
tive of this shameful patronage of re« 
sistance to the law. 

A person of the name of Noonan 
was the creditor of a Mr Blennerhas- 
set, and obtained a judgment of Court 
against his property, called in Ireland 
a custodiam, the nature of which is to 
give the ae caged custody of the de- 

endant’s lands, until he has received 
sufficient of the issues and profits to 
liquidate his debt. In pursuance of 
this judgment, Noonan employed his 
brother to serve notices upon the te- 
nants of the lands to pay their rent to 
him, and not to Mr Blennerhasset, the 
landlord. The tenants, who had no 
notion of suffering the authority of his 
Majesty’s Judges to compel their land- 
lord to pay his debts, instead of recei- 
ving the notices, fell upon the server 
of them, and beat him dreadfully. 
Some of them were seized, and brought 
to justice ; but one of them at the trial 
called on the Knight of Glyn, who was 
on the Bench, to give him a character. 
The Knight recommended him not to 
call him for that purpose, but the man 
vered, and Mr Fitzgerald gave 
im a bad character. The next day, 
however, the brother of the landlord 
of the men, who was also a magistrate, 
and on the Bench, wished to fasten a 
quarrel on the Knight of Glyn, and 
to provoke him to fight a duel, for 
thus giving his evidence, and actin 
in the only way he could have ac 


commission of the 
~ We hope we shall not be supposed 
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as an honest man. The Knight treat« 
ed this violent conduct in the proper 
way, and Mr B. was deprived of his 
ace. 


to go too far in our search for the cause 
of the people’s wild spirit of insubor- 
dination to regular institutions, if we 
refer it, in no small degree, to the mo- 
ral effect of the wild and unimproved 
state of the country in which they live. 
While the mind of man remains what 
it is—while his original ideas are de- 
rived from impressions on his external 
senses, there will be an analogy be. 
tween his mind, and the scenes to 
which he is accustomed. The moun- 
taineer, who dwells in a region of mists 
and shadows, is a seer of visions, and 
a dreamer of dreams; he is change- 
able as his climate, and impetuous as 
his native torrents. The lowlander, 
whose eye beholds no changes but 
such as are slow and gradual, who 
dwells amongst smooth and cultivated 
fields, is plain in his speech, slow to 
wrath, and steady in his pursuits, 
Why then should we wonder, that the 
mind of the Irish peasant should be 
like his land, bringing forth weeds in« 
stead of fruits, from want of proper 
cultivation of its native fertility,—that 
his passions should be like his fields, 
unameliorated by improvement ? We 
have no doubt that, were the country 
improved as it ought to be, a corres- 
ponding improvement in the moral 
character of the inhabitants would gra- 
dually follow. 

The desire of decent comforts, and 
determination to avoid those practices 
which render their attainment impos- 
sible, will, we trust, follow upon the 
better instruction of the people. In 
countries where the people are consti- 
tutionally calm, where subordination 
to law has become habitual, and where 
political matters are left to the event 
of open public discussion, the igno< 
rance of the common people, although 
in a moral point of view to be lament- 
ed, may not be productive of political 
mischief. But in Ireland, circumstan- 
ces are just the reverse of these. The 
people are passionate, impetuous, and 
easily wrought upon—impatient of re- 
straint, and continually subject’to the 
practices of those who work upon their 
undisciplined passions,and imbuethem 
with notions, which nothing but their 
gross ignorance prevents them from 
rejecting as false. With respect to 
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their domestic concerns, the result of 
this ignorance is a disgraceful acqui- 
escence in the very lowest state of ani- 
malexistence ; theiruninformed minds 
(we speak of the very lowest order of 
the peasantry) feel no shame in dirt, 
and nakedness, and promiscuous herd- 
ing together like cattle. They are not 
taught to look up to any thing better, 
nor encouraged to that line of conduct 
which would lead to any thing better ; 
but they are rather discouraged by 
being told falsely, that it is to certain 
political matters they owe their degra- 
dation; and under this delusion, mo- 
ney is wrung from them by the Ca- 
tholic Association for political purpo- 
ses, while they are in want of the very 
coarsest decencies of life. They have 
much idle time on their hands, but 
they do not think of themselves, nor 
are they instructed to apply it to use- 
ful purposes. When they can get no 
one to hire them, the unfortunate peo- 
le lie in stupid apathy amid the smo 
y gloom of their cottages, while eve- 
ry thing about them is in the greatest 
want of the labour of their hands. 
The ground slopes down to their cot- 
tage door, and conducts the wet of the 
road into their cabin ; but they do not 
think of taking a spade, and making 
the slope the other way. The pi 
lives among them, though three hours 
Tabour would make a separate mud 
édifice for his sole and especial use. 
The rudest hands might build a chim- 
ney, rather than livein continual smoke, 
The thatch might be repaired,—gates 
in the lagt stage of decay might be 
restored to strength, by the timely ap- 
plication of a few nails judiciously 
disposed,—a hundred things would 
present themselves on which to employ 
the time that is now entirely wasted, 
were they but taught a little of the 
value of decency, and the disgrace of 
being destitute of any comfort which 
their own activity alone was sufficient 
to supply. In a religious and politi- 
cal point of view, their ignorance leads 
to evils of enormous magnitude,—it 
binds them down in the most abject 
state of slavery. In religion they are 
wrought upon by superstitions, and in 
politics they are misled by false state- 
ments of facts,—they cannot judge for 
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themselves. There is no such thing 
as a common Irish peasant exhibiting 
a calm consciousness of his rights as a 
rational and freeborn man. Hecrouch- 
es before some master, whose will he 
obeys through terror ; and he submits 
to indignities from priest* and lay- 
man, which, had he the knowledge 
and the spirit becoming a man, he 
would never put himself in a situation 
to suffer. When he breaks from this 
state of bondage, as he sometimes does, 
it is to plunge into the opposite ex« 
treme of desperate insubordination,— 
he rushes from apathy to frenzy, and 
knowing no government but that of 
passion, he is easily led on to acts of 
atrocious outrage. 

The instigators of political discon 
tent find their best ally in the ignor- 
ance of the people, as they may put 
forth any untruth however monstrous, 
without fear of detection. The pea-« 
santry are taught to consider them- 
selves oppressed by the Church esta« 
blishment,t and to expect some great, 
but undefined change.- They have 
vague notions of great benefits to be 
derived from Catholic emancipation ; 
and many of them fairly believe that 
if it were granted, Catholics would get 
the lands, and the priests the church 

roperty ; and that the present lands 
ords are usurpers.{ Even men who 
can read, and who do read the news« 
papers, believe that by the treaty of 
Limerick, all the forfeited estates were 
guaranteed to the Roman Catholics, 
and that the violation of that treaty is 
a fact as certain and notorious as that 
there is water in the Shannon. Every 
falsehood of the Demagogues in Dubs 
lin, or the secret emissaries of dis 
content and disorder throughout the 
country, is greedily swallowed by the 
poor people in consequence of their 
profound ignorance ot every thing ex- 
cept the traditions and superstitions, 
which lie like shapeless shadows, in 
the dim twilight of their minds. 

There is another important evil 
which operates most powerfully to 
press the common people down to the 
depth of degradation in which they 
are found ; this is their early and im- 
provident marriages, which are the 
fruitful source of great wretchedness. 





* Lords’ Report, 1825. 
+ Lords’ Report, 1825. 
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We do not so much mean that wretch- 
edness which is accompanied by sor- 
row and dejection of spirits, for the 
Irish under the greatest privations are 
habitually cheerful ;* but the low and 
base condition of crowds huddled to- 
gether in dirt and darkness, and des- 
titute of all those comforts and de- 
cencies, without which humanity loses 
all its dignity. 


“ Queis humana sibi doleat natura ne- 
gatis.”” 

It is sometimes wondered at that 
the priests should marry persons to- 
gether whom they well know to be 
incapable of decently providing for 
themselves, or the families which mar- 
ried persons in general are likely, and, 
if they be Irish peasants, are certain 
to have. Doctor Doyle asserts that 
they do often dissuade the parties from 
marriage, but they are overcome by 
entreaties ; they “‘ yield to the sighs 
of the virgin, or the tears of the youth, 
and bless the nuptials they can no 
jionger prevent.” But whatever I. K. 
L. may choose to represent as the re- 
sult of his experience, we do not be- 
lieve that it is generally true, that 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland of- 
fer any dissuasive to marriage ; but 
on the contrary, we have it in evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, that their bishops 
dispense with the law of the Council 
of Trent, prescribing that there shall 
be banns published, three Sundays 
previous to the day of marriage, and 
they thus take away the check which 
previous publicity, and a preparation 
of three weeks, might give to those im- 
prudent and ruinous matches. || 

Indeed, notwithstanding the horror 
which has been affected at the sup- 
position, we have no hesitation in 
avowing our opinion, that while the 
priests are paid as they are, and while 
the largest fees they receive, are at 
marriages, it is not natural to suppose 
that they should, nor is it true that 
they do, dissuade young people from 
matrimony. The same I. K. L. tells 
us, that it is the poverty of the people 
which leads to these marriages, and 
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that they say it “ cannot make them 
worse ;” and this he thinks proper to 
designate as ‘‘ a weak plea,” but yet 
that ** he admits it, and excuses the 
weakness by which it is dictated.” 
Now, this is a notable example of the 
pernicious teaching which the poor 
Irish receive from their religious and 
political leaders, even when these 
teachers affect to be most moderate 
and candid. Why did he not tell 
them the plain truth as he ought to 
have done, that the plea was false? 
That it was false, that marriage, with. 
outany means of providing for a family, 
could not make them worse, and cer« 
tainly true, thatif they remained single, 
and were enabled to procure the same 
quantity of potatoes that they should 
procure, to support their family, be- 
ing married, they would become better. 
But this would not suit the system of 
the policy of I. K. L. and his abettors, 
that policy by which they keep the 
ignorant people chained to their chariot 
wheels. They encourage the idea, 
that they “‘ can be no worse,” in order 
that they may retain their power over 
them, and drive them like cattle 
wherever and whenever they list, in« 
stead of teaching them to seek by for- 
bearance, prudence, and industry, for 
those comforts and decencies of life 
which soften manners, and give a tone 
of independence to the mind. We be« 
lieve, however, that the evil of im- 
provident marriages has at last receive 
ed a check, from the determination of 
landlords to act upon Sir H. Parnell’s 
bill, and not to suffer any more divi- 
sions of land to take place; or addi- 
tional cottages to be built on their 
estates. The poor people cannot well 
marry, without having a cabin ready 
in which to commence their miserable 
housekeeping, and this, under the new 
system of land letting, they will find 
it hard to get, without some capital in 
hand—at least this will be the case 
on the large estates ; but on the small 
properties of the second rate gentry we 
cannot expect this improvement for 4 
considerable time, as they are an im- 
practicable race, and many of them are 
fully as much given to bad habits, and 





* Lords’ Report, 1825. Archbishop of Cashel’s evidence. 
+ Letter on the State of Ireland, by I. K. L. Dublin, 1825, p. 109. 
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slovenly management, as the lowest of 
the peasantry. 

Weare very glad, however, to know 
that so much has been already done 
towards checking the spread of a pau- 
per population on the large estates, 
and we exhort landlords mercifully, 
but steadily, to persevere in the work 
they have begun. Let them employ 


-as Many as possible in agricultural la- 


bour, and spare no exertion in impro- 
ving the condition of those who already 
exist, and at the same time, by the de- 
nial of cottages and smail portions of 
land, in the first instance, and after 
wards by the gradual diffusion of do- 
mestic improvement, and a higher feel- 
ing of decency, check this unfortunate 
habit of early marriages, which, as 
long as it exists, must keep the pea- 
santry in beggary and want. It is but 
fair to add, after what we have said, 
that in the latter part of this advice, 
we but follow the precept of the very I. 
K. L. of whom we have been speak- 
ing ; he, too, says, “ let the condition 
of the poor be altered, enable them to 
acquire a competency, give the parent 
some means of providing for his daugh- 
ter, give to her a better education, and 
a deeper sense, not of propriety alone, 
but of politeness and social decency, 
and you will delay marriage, and there- 
by retard the increase of population 
without infringing on virtue.”’* 

This is all very well; but it is the 
misfortune of I. K. L.’s writings, that, 
like Falstaff’s sack, they have a two- 
fold operation in them. His feelings 
as a man, knowing the advantage of 
knowledge, at whose fountain he has 
largely drank himself, seem to lead 
him one way, while his policy as a 
Romish Ecclesiastic carries him an- 
other ; and he proceeds in his eloquent 
career with a marvellous contempt of 
contradictions. Thus, while he lauds 
education, he opposes those who wish 
to educate; while he deplores the 
wretchedness of the peasantry, he per- 
— it by teaching them that the 
ault lies altogether in the Govern- 
ment, and not at all in themselves ; and 
while he descants upon the excellence 
of religion, he mentions with praise 
and exultation, the conduct of a man 
who took the Bible—not in his hands, 
lest it should defile him, but in the 
tongs, and carrying it forth from his 
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house, buried it deep in the earth, 
that he might no more be offended at 


the sight of a thing so abominable. 


All this is bad enough ; but we are 
sorry to say, that Doctor Doyle does 
not improve, as he grows older. We 
find him in his public career, exhibit- 
ing a strange and revolting mixture of 
Republicanism and Jesuitism, with- 
out the bold sincerity which some. 
times belongs to the one, or the polish- 
ed refinement which has frequently 
belonged to the other. There is no 
touch of honesty in the public charac- 
ter of this Popish Doctor, and one 
would no more think of associating it 
with his name, than of ascribing piety 
to Carlisle the bookseller, or consis 
tency to O’Connell the barrister. Une 
doubtedly J. K. L. possesses consider 
able ability as a disputant in theologi« 
cal and political controversy ; but his 
coarse arrogance is more apt to dis- 
gust, than his declamatory logic to con« 
vince, those who have been accustome 
ed to see even the strife of literature 
carried on with polished weapons.— 
‘© Something too much of this”—Doce 
tor—let us return to the peasantry. 

We have been obliged, by our regard 
for truth, to describe them as very de 
graded in their moral condition ; but 
after all, bad as that condition is, there 
is positively in it something more en- 
couraging to the moral cultivator, than 
in other places where the vices of the 
people do not challenge such imme- 
diate attention. The mere Irish have 
thought and feeling, however wrong- 
ly directed, and a real reverence for 
religion, though that reverence is con- 
taminated with superstition. They 
have within them the materials for 
becoming respectable intellectual be« 
ings. They are mere Irish, but they 
are not mere animals, like some of the 
lower orders in England. There is 
none of them whose very sublimest 
idea is that of pudding and ale—none 
who never heard of God, and whose 
highest notion of accountability for 
their actions is connected with the 
parish constable and Quarter Sessions. 
There is none of that stupid apathy, 
that fatness of the heart, which in 
England frequently leads one to medi- 
tate upon, whether the cart-horse, or 
his driver, is the nobler animal. In 
Ireland, the moral, like the material 
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soil, is rich, but like it also, it is over- 
run with weeds. It should be the task 
of the natural protectors of the poor— 
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of the lords of the soil, to eradicate 
this noxious growth, and sow good 
seed in its place. 


Cuapter VIII. 


THE FORTY SHILLING FREEHOLDERS. 


Tuenrt is no greater source of vexa- 
tion, violence, trouble, and misery to 
the Irish peasantry, than the system 
by which they are permitted to vote 
at elections for members of parliament, 
under the pretence of being freeholders 
of forty shillings a-year. We say pre- 
tence, because it is quite notorious 
that the mass of persons who vote as 
possessing a freehold property of two 
— a-year, are not bond fide free- 

olders at all. They themselves do 
not know what the meaning of a free- 
hold is ; they have a Jease, and a know- 
ledge that a vote is attached to it upon 
the taking of an oath or two, which 
oaths they frequently hold it a matter 
of conscience to take, without any par- 
ticular inquiry as to the meaning of 
what they are swearing. They possess 
no one requisite upon earth which a 
reasonable man would say, should en- 
title them to a vote. As to property, 
we repeat that it is all a falsehood ; 
they have no property, except the 
clothes upon their backs, and these 
they may justly call their own, only 
because the law does not allow their 
apparel to be taken for the payment 
of their debts. They almost univer- 
sally owe more rent then they are able 
to pay, and if it be the policy of the 
law of England that men who have 
not a clear possession of forty shillings 
a-year, should not vote for members 
of parliament, then the usurpation of 
the privilege by these nominal free- 
holders is a direct violation of that 
policy. Even in England, where the 
forty shilling qualification is generally 
a bond fide possession, it is by no means 
clear that it is sufficiently high. Hume, 
in noticing the statutes of the 8th and 
10th of Henry VI. (A.D. 1430), limit- 
ing the elective franchise to such as 
possessed at least 40s. yearly in land, 
above all taxes and burdens, observes, 
that this sum was equal to at least 
L.20 of the currency of his time, and 
that it would have been very desirable 
that the spirit of the law had been 
maintained by raising the nominal 
amount of the limitation to keep pace 


with the depreciation of the value of 
money. The observation applies to our 
own times with redoubled force. With 
the Grecian politicians it was an esta- 
blished maxim, as we learn from both 
Plato and Aristotle, that to qualify a 
man for any share in the government 
of his country, it was requisite he 
should possess the means of living ine 
dependently, and of enjoying some de- 
gree of leisure. By the census of the 
Athenians taken in the time of Deme- 
trius Phalareus, it appears, that of up« 
wards of five hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, not more than twenty-one 
thousand possessed any voice whatever 
in the legislation of the state; and of 
these, by far the greater number, 
namely, all who were not possessed of 
lands producing more than two hun- 
dred measures annually, had only a 
vote in the election of magistrates, and 
in the general assembly of the people. 
Of the other inhabitants four hundred 
thousand were slaves, and the rest 
disqualified as foreigners, freedmen, 
or under age. In Ireland we find that 
of a population of 6,800,000, two hun- 
dred and ten thousand enjoy the pri- 
vilege of voting for members of Pare 
liament, of which number 184,000 
are forty shilling freeholders. So that 
that constitution which was deemed 
the nearest approach to a perfect de- 
mocracy that civilized society would 
admit of, and which in effect from 
that very circumstance terminated in 
its own destruction, vested political 
power in a proportion of its members 
not very far exceeding the relative 
number of those who are already arm- 
ed with this weapon in Ireland; a 
number too which is liable to be ine 
creased to an almost indefinite amount. 
It is evident that the less a state is ade 
vanced in civilisation and improve- 
ment, the more unfit is the mass of 
the people to be intrusted with the 
exercise of political functions ; and this 
circumstance establishes a plain line 
of distinction between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which would free from 
any imputation of impropriety the es- 
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tablishment of different standards of 
limitation in these different parts of 
his Majesty’s dominions ; but at pre- 
sent while the standard is nominally 
the same, it is practically and in effect 
much smaller in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, and we have the preposterous 
anomaly of political privilege extend- 
ed the more widely among the people 
who have made the less progress in ci- 
vility, and the art of living together 
in society. 

To the ruinous system of forty-shil-< 
ling freeholds may, in a great degree, 
be referred the distressing evils of 
small farms, occupied by a pauper te- 
nantry. By this system it became the 
political interest of landlords to do 
that which was alike injurious to their 
estates, and to the decency and mora- 
lity of those upon them ; and it became 
the private interest of the tenants to 
establish their claim to vote by open 
and shameless perjury. 

Bad as the case always was, it is 
now worse than ever. The poor pea 
sant in Ireland never knew any thing 
like independence ; his poverty put 
him at the mercy of his landlord, his 
religion at the mercy of the Priest. 
While these two powers did not di- 
rectly interfere with each other, there 
was some chance of managing them. 
If the tenant could not pay the land- 
lord, he could oblige him with his 
vote, for which favour due allowance 
was made, and time was granted for 
the payment of his rent; and the 
Priest, though he might inculcate that 
the landlord deserved to go toa warm-~ 
er place than Parliament for his opi- 
nions about the Catholic Church, did 
not venture to insist, that the tenant 
should fly in his landlord’s face, and 
tell him so—that he should refuse him 
his vote, while he was unable to pay 
his rent. But now the Catholic Priests 
do venture upon this course. The 
Clergy of the Church of Rome through- 
out Treland are eagerly and busily en- 

aged in politics ; and having, for po- 
litical purposes, dissevered the little 
tie of friendly connexion which did 
subsist between the landlords and their 
poor tenantry, the latter are left to all 
the misery which attends upon abject 
poverty, accompanied with the enmity 
of the only person whose forbearance 
can alleviate it. 

The quantity of absolute misery 
which this cruel policy of the Catho- 
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lic agitators in Ireland has oceasioned, 
is very great, while the handle which 
it has afforded for making the ordinary 
process of the law appear a political 
persecution on the part of the landed 
proprietors, has been in another way 
productive of the very worst effects. 
If a gentleman’s tenants vote differs 
ently from him, and he afterwards 
proceeds to enforce payment of rent, 
which he should have received a year 
or two previously, and would have 
proceeded for, no matter how the te« 
nant had voted, a clamour is set up 
about his private affairs, as if the re- 
covery of his property had necessarily 
any thing to do with political hosti- 
lity; and thus men who never had, 
nor ever wished to have, any thing 
to do ead gee politics, are held up 
on political grounds as monsters of 
oppression, and get disgusted with a 
country where ignorance and political 
rancour combine to produce continual 
discord in society. 

In many instances since the last ge- 
neral election, proprietors, whose lands 
have gone out of lease, have not given 
freehold renewals, in order to avoid 
the annoyance of having a political 
quarrel with their tenants at every 
election ; and the tenants are very glad 
to be left without a privilege, the ex 
ercise of which would be likely to 
make an enemy either of their land- 
lord or their priest. The danger of 
this practice is, that it may have the 
effect of giving an undue preponde« 
rance at elections to Catholic proprie- 
tors, who omit no opportunity of ma- 
ing forty-shilling freeholders; how- 
ever, while the proportion of Catholic 
landed proprietors remains so incon- 
siderable as it is at present, it may be 
safely met, by making as many free- 
holders as possible, of such a rank in 
—— as to be above the terrors of 
priestly authority. A complete reform 
in the system of elections in Ireland is 
extremely desirable, both as to the 
amount of qualification, and the man- 
ner of ascertaining and exercising it. 
The fraud which is carried on, ac« 
cording to the present system, is, as 
we have said, quite manifest. Noman 
is hardy enough to assert that the mass 
of voters, at Irish elections, are really 
freeholders of even forty pence a-year, 
though they have gone through the 
forms which the law requires for free« 
holders of forty shillings; and certainly 
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this is not a fiction, in which, as is said 
of the fictiones juris, ‘‘ semper subsis- 
tit aequitas.” 

It is of the utmost importance to 
Ireland ; nay, it is almost necessary for 
its security as a part of the British 
dominions, that the elective franchise 
should no longer remain upon the ab- 
surd and dangerous footing on which 
it rests at present. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, in a well-ordered state, 
such power should be left in the hands 
of such- people, because nothing but 
confusion and disorder can flow, from 
suffering the mere rabble of akingdom, 
to select the persons who shall make 
the laws for its government. As to 
the shallow, noisy demagogue, who has 
the insolent folly to telk about “ re- 
sistance by force,” to any alteration 
which the Parliament may think fit 
to make in this system, we shall waste 
but one observation upon him, and that 
is, that there are such things as a gal- 
lows and a hangman. Weare aware, 
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however, that the expression we haye 
quoted is but the impudent swagger 
of one, who, if “ resistance by force” 
were to be adopted in a fashion more 
dangerous than belongs to mere talk, 
would take good care to keep out of 
the way of bodily harm. There is 
no man who, in certain cases, under- 
stands the “ tutus cavendo” more 
clearly than he does ; and therefore he 
is the more to blame for exciting the 
people to a desperate undertaking, the 
danger of which he does not mean to 
share. But this, unfortunately, is no- 
thing new in Ireland. 

We close this part of our subject 
with the expression of our earnest 
hope, that, before the close of the Par- 
liamentary Session which is shortly to 
commence, we shall] have to congratu- 
late the country upon having got rid 
of that anomalous and frightful nui- 
sance in the State, the Irish Forty« 
Shilling Freeholders. 





SIR TOGGENBURG. 


A BALLAD OF SCHILLER. 


** Love, Sir Knight, of truest sister, 
From this heart receive ; 

Ask no more than love of sister, 
For it makes me grieve. 

I would see thee calmly cheerful 
Come, and cheerful go: 

What that eye, so mutely fearful, 
Means, I may not know.” 


Dumb he heard, and from her wrung him 
Though his heart must bleed ; 

One last wild embrace—then flung him 
On his ready steed. 

To his bands of Switzer yeomen 
He hath given command ; 

Breasted with the cross, they roam on 
To the Holy Land. 


Exploits there of mighty bearing 
Wrought the heroes’ arm, 

Crests upon their helmet flaring 
Flout the Paynim swarm ; 

Name of Toggenburg with horror 
Doth the Moslem quail, 

But to heal his own heart’s sorrow 
Nothing can avail. 


One year he hath borne it—never 
Can he bear it more! 

Peace still mocks at his endeavour, 
He forsakes the war ; 
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Sir Toggenburg. 


Sees a ship from Joppa’s haven 
Sailing, home he goes ; 

Dear home! where each breath of heaven 
With her lov’d breath blows. 


And her castle’s gateway under 
Knocks the pilgrim poor, 

Ah! and with the word of thunder 
Open’d is the door: 

“* Thou dost seek a veiled sister, 
She is Heaven’s bride ; 

She was to her God on yester 
Holy day allied.” 


The the halls he leaves for ever 
Of his ancestors ; 

Visiteth his armour never, 
Nor his trusty horse. 

Toggenburg’s high castle there he 
Leaves unrecognised, 

For his noble limbs in hairy 
Sackcloth are disguised. 


And a lowly cabin made he 
To that dear spot nigh, 

Where, from out the lindens shady, 
Peep'd the nunnery : 

Waiting from dawn’s earliest brightning 
Till pale evening shone, 

Quiet hope his face enlightning, 
There he sat alone. 


There he look’d with ceaseless gazement 
On its walls, hours long, 
Gazing on the loved one’s casement 
Till the casement rung ; 
Till the lovely one did shew her, 
Till that calm face smiled 
Gently on the vale below her, 
Like an angel mild. 


Then in comfort down he laid him, 
Slept contented then ; 

Yet it ever happy made him 
When ’twas morn again. 

So he sat to many a morrow, 
So he sat years long, 

Waiting, without plaint or sorrow, 
Till the window rung ; 


Till the lovely one did shew her, 
Till that calm face smiled 

Gently on the vale below her, 
Like an angel mild. 

And so sat he there one morning, 
Sat, a corpse death-glazed, 

Yet that still pale face upturning 

On the casement gazed. 





“It’s very odd!” These words have 
been haunting us like a tune. “ It’s 
very odd!” Every being, thing, and 
incident which we meet with, seems 
to combine to fix them upon our mind. 
They rushed upon us this morning, 
when dressing ourselves at the house of 
a worthy friend. Things went wrong 
—the razor was to us like Mrs Brul- 
gruddery’s dear Dennis ; it “ brought 
tears into our eyes’—shirt-pin mis- 
laid—sleeve buttons do. ; and divers 
other minor miseries of human life 
did we endure, marvelling somewhat 
that they should have so combined to 
come together. So we solaced our- 
selves with ejaculating, “ It’s very 
odd !” and descended to the breakfast 
parlour, where our young friend Mr 
Robert held full possession, and was 
invigorating himself by whipping his 
top, contrary to the lex loci, upon a 
new Kidderminster carpet. 

’ “ Whip away, my boy,” said we. 

“ It’s very odd!” replied he. 

We thought indeed it was, and felt 
as though the young urchin were mock- 
ing us; but, on inquiry, it seemed 
that he could not comprehend why 
the top should spin when he whipped 
it ; and, when he ceased flogging, make 
its escape, by running off like a live 
thing, into some corner, as it were, for 
repose. 

Having read Emerson on this thau- 
matropical proceeding, and, moreover, 
conned some of the modern juvenile 
Encyclopedias, which account for 
many unaccountable things, we did se- 
riously incline to expound the said my- 
stery unto the youth, who listened at- 
tentively for at least a minute anda 
half, anc then evinced strong symptoms 
of a preference in favour of practice 
versus theory, and flogyed away. We 
had spoken of a centrifugal power or 
impetus, and our oral lecture being 
suspended, proceeded mentally to solve 
" unto ourselves, or recall to memory, the 
arcana of those wondrous laws, by 
which tops, balls, and the great globe 
itself, are kept spinning. In five mi- 
nutes, that globe and the system to 
which it belongs, were behind us, at 
an immeasurable distance—beyond— 
beyond—and far away were other sys- 
tems—it was too much. “‘ Reason reel- 
ed.” So, selecting a comet, we began 
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to ponder upon its eccentric course. 
With some degree of humility be it 
confessed, that it hath been unto us a 
delight occasionally to disport our- 
selves, as a Triton among the minnows, 
in the shallows of this world ; and 
we have reaped the usual advantages, 
a fair proportion of self-confidence, or 
modest assurance. So we wrestled 
manfully awhile with the difficulties 
to which we had presumptuously ele- 
vated ourselves, and consequently soon 
became enveloped in a most especial- 
ly fuliginous maze of mystery. We 
began to apprehend that, in a few 
years, or mayhap centuries, one of the 
said comets might come down, tail on 
end, with direintent, upon this globe, 
and just at this moment the par- 
lour door opened gently, and the gentle 
lady of the house entered. “ It’s very 
odd,” said she, after the usual ‘ good 
morning,”—*‘ It’s very odd, my dear 
Robert. There is the long gravel walk, 
and the yard, and the barn, and the 
nursery, which are all much better 
places for spinning your top than here, 
upon a carpet ; yet this is the third 
morning I have found you—There! it 
has tumbled down again !”—“ It is yery 
odd,” said the boy.—‘ Not at all, my 
dear,” replied his mamma ; “ it be- 
comes entangled in the carpet—it 
would spin very well upon the plain 
boards.” — Ah ! but, mamma,” quoth 
young Hopeful, “‘ the centrifugallic 
force operates above the carpet.” At 
these words, the good lady looked in 
our corner, with a glance of mild re- 
proach, which seemed to say,—*‘ So, 
you have been swimming my poor 
child out of his depth again ? It’s very 
odd !”—** Don’t be alarmed, dear ma- 
dam,” said we, “* Robert was too in- 
tent upon his play, or the whole should 
have been explained to him. Now, 
however, he understands that the top 
is kept spinning, upon the same prin- 
ciple, as this world revolves upon its 
axis.” 

“* Yes !” replied Master Robert, 
* and I’ve been thinking about it, 
while you thought I was only playing, 
and I’ve made it all out—there’s the 
pole it spins upon that Captain Par- 
ry went to find the end of: but, m 
stars! what a big whip it must be!” 
Our worthy host the Rector entered 
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at this moment; and young “ spes 
gregis” and his top were removed to 
their proper gymnastic arena. 

*‘T am convinced,” said the good 
man, when our previous conversation 
was related to him, “ that it is vain 
to endeavour to teach a child the na- 
ture of those mysteries, which the in- 
tellec's we call nature can scarcely 
comprehend a tithe of. What we 
know is absolutely nothing ; and we 
content ourselves, and look big when 
we have exchanged one word for ano~ 
ther. We then fancy that we have 
discovered a secret. It’s very odd— 
very odd, that we should delight to 
practise a double deceit, upon ourselves 
and the world.” 

What could we say? We had just 
returned from a mental excursion, 
compared with which a voyage to 
the moon was as a “hop, step, and 
jump ;” and what had we brought 
back? ‘* Words, words, words,” Con- 
fusion worse confounded. But it was 
evident that something was expected 
—it was our turn—so we ventured to 
remark, that when man attempted to 
dive into the mysteries of creation, and 
to comprehend the wondrous works 
of Him who meteth the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, all he could ex- 
pect was to catch a glimpse of the 
leading principles. 

** Rather say, the leading effects,” 
observed the Rector ; “‘ truly, we know 
not the cause of any thing: yet we 
boast of our reason. Nine times out 
of ten, instinct, brute instinct, is a 
more unerring guide ; for that is ever 
upon the alert, while reason sleeps or 
dreams. It’s very odd!” And, truly, 
the Rector said right. It is very odd, 
that those, whose spirits seem com- 
pounded of ethereal matter, whose in« 
tellects far surpass the excellency of 
the multitude ; that those on whom 
reason hath shed her brightest beam, 
should yet, notwithstanding, if 
the reader have a spark of genius, let 
him fill up the-blank, and mourn over 
the frail wanderings of those whose 
endowments have made them as bea- 
cons for good or evil. 

The Rector’s wife is a good, quiet, 
amiable woman, kind-hearted withal, 
and spareth neither her time, her 
cookery, her advice, nor her medicine 
chest, when the poor are in need. Her 
children she loveth ; and her husband 
she almost worshippeth. But “it’s very 
odd,” we have, with our own proper 
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optics, seen her dark eyes glisten, with 
an almost wicked delight, when one of 
those tales, for which (we feel espe- 
cially thankful) the tea party is 
more notorious than the breakfast 
table, has been poured into her ears. 
Verily do we believe that she would 
walk miles, through rain and dirty 
lanes, at the risk of spoiling her best 
bonnet, could she, by such an effort, 
alleviate thedistress and anxiety caused 
by events, of which, under the name of 
“news,” she delighteth to hear. ‘‘ Itis 
very odd!” why—why is it, that so 
many ladies (Heaven bless them! We 
know their hearts are good and kind 
should so greedily devour long an 
particular accounts of murders, crim 
cons, and other abominable what nots ? 
And yet more odd is it, considering 
the mean and despicable nature of the 
employment, that scarcely a village or 
hamlet in the United Kingdom is 
without one of those busy bodies, 
whose delight is to convey from house 
to house, the story of guilt or misfor- 
tune, and the illiberal or malignant 
whisper of “ envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness.” 

‘It is very odd,” that these crea- 
tures should meet with encouragement 
in any family that hath not declared 
war against the human race. There 
indeed, in such a circle, one might 
expect that the treason would be sweet, 
though the traitor could not be re 
spected. But that, to so calm a fire- 
side as the worthy Rector’s, and to 
thine, gentle reader, a warm and 
friendly welcome should be given to 
one of these “ xowpopopa,” these scae 
vengers of society, 1s, in truth, “ very 
odd indeed.” Yet there came such an 
one in upon us, even at the breakfast 
hour, the sacred “ meal of friendship.” 
Slowly the door opened—there was a 
rustling of silk and a ‘* hem ;” and 
then a lean unblessed figure advanced, 
making mouths of apology for such 
early intrusion, simpering, sideling, 
and apparently casting her eyes about 
as if, by possibility, something not 
correct might be discovered even in 
our sober party. We wished, for cer- 
tain reasons as thereunto and then 
mightily moving, that i¢ had been a 
man: but such reptiles are of no 
sex—the creature had been out the day 
before, creeping from its hole, ‘* Tal- 
pa domi, argus foris,” foraging for a 
supply of slander, or “ materiel” for 
its construction. Scarcely was it seat- 
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ed, ere a furtive glance, and “ know- 
ing”’ smile, announced privily to our 
good hostess that there was ‘‘ news.” 
A look of intelligence was exchanged 
between the two. ‘* It was very odd” 
—no two natures could be more dis- 
similar—but, in making a salad, we 
incorporate oil and, vinegar together, 
by the addition of mustard, and so 
—but, after all, “ it’s very odd !” 

** A dog that brings a bone to you 
will steal one from you,” said we, as 
a young mongrel whelp (for our reve- 
rend is no sportsman) thrust himself 
to the hearth rug. ‘‘ Well, I declare !” 
ejaculated it in the bonnet and rust- 
ling silk, “‘ I thought how it would 
be. I saw the dear creature watching 
at Syms the butcher’s door, and I met 
that Sally, Mrs Jones’s maid, whom 
they call ‘ pretty,’ pshaw! and I 
looked back, and saw her go into the 
shop, and it is not the first time, I'll 
venture to say, that she’s been there, 
without any business, for I know Mrs 
Jones always goes to market herself. 
So—well done, poor Mungo!” Here 
it stooped to caress the animal, but 
Mungo shewed his teeth, most dog- 
gishly ; bravo! thought we ; now, mon- 
grel as thou art, dear unto us shalt thou 
henceforth be, if thou wilt but make 
a snatch at those five lean bones, though 
they be unworthy of a gripe. But the 
Rector interfered to save that withered 
hand, and yet, “ it was very odd, ” not 
a word was said in defence of poor 
pretty Sally, who had no teeth where- 
with to bite the slanderer, and whose 
character was, at least, worth a bone. 
** Bone of his bone shall she be, how- 
ever,” said we, as we stalked away 
from the Rectory in no placid mood, 
and, consequently, deeming ourselves 
somewhat better than the generality 
of our fellow creatures. ‘‘ If that fel- 
low Syms dare to play the fool with 
poor Nanny Inglis’s daughter !” and 
we grasped a “ grievous crabtree cud- 
gel,” which graced our right hand 
most crabbedly. 

We began then to think the matter 
over. Why was it, that, holding the 
slanderer, as we did, and yet do, in 
utter contempt, the slander should 
have wrought any effect upon us? “ It 
is very odd !” but soit is, that a whis- 
per, true or false, aimed at a venture 
perchance—a mere surmise—a some- 
thing that would be nothing in any 
other case, if it light upon the name 
of a female, leaveth her not as it found 
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her. The impression is effected upon 
the tablet of our memory, and how- 
ever slight and almost imperceptible it 
may at first seem, it will re-appear un- 
bidden, at some future time. ‘ Shall 
we admit a doubt ?” said we, “ upon 
such authority too? No, Sally shall be 
as immaculate in our eyes, as when we 
first recommended her to the widow 
Jones; when she was neither child nor 
lassie, and her only ambition and hope 
were, that she might be thought wor- 
thy of some wages, by which she might 
obtain a few of the grocer’s luxuries 
for her poor mother.” 

But it would not do. Poor Sally 
appeared to us like one of those beau 
tiful peaches, over the bloom of which 
the reptile snail hath crawled, and left 
its slime behind. It may not be ri- 
valled by any on the tree, but we pass 
it by for no other reason, than that the 
stain is thereon. We care not to exa- 
mine farther. The disgusting crawl- 
ing thing hath been there, and defiled 
it. Alas! even thus is it with the vic- 
tims of idle gossip, or rather, to speak 
correctly, of calumny. We look—we 
hesitate—perchance we pity, and then, 
like the Levite and the Pharisee, we 
‘* pass by on the other side.” And not 
we alone, the coarser and ygrosser por- 
tion of our race, but, “It’s very odd !” 
Ye! ye, the fairest creatures of God’s 
fair creation! Ye withdraw the light 
of your countenance. Ye are like the 
bounding graceful herd of deer, that 
roam the forest in passing beauty, sur- 
passed only by your own. If per- 
chance the hunter’s arrow strike in 
suddenly among them, they startle at 
the sound, and, as though borne upon 
the wings of the wind, scour over hill 
and dale in wild dismay, dreadiug per- 
chance the hunter’s spear, but appa- 
rently still more fearful of being again 
joined by that poor stricken one, that 
pants afar off after them in vain, and 
then, in tears and loneliness, lays him 
down to die unpitied, and, in a few 
moments, forgotten by those with 
whom erewhile he, breast to breast, 
brushed aside the young underwood, 
or cropped the mossy turf. The poor 
dumb animals are right. They have 
no skill to medicate the wound, no 
power to extract the winged shaft, and 
they know that the spoiler cometh to 
seize his prey. But ye have power, 
and ye are well aware that ye have ; 
and, on certain occasions, mayhap use 
it wisely and well, Exert it then, and 
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chase not the innocent or thoughtless 
victim, but the detracter, from among 
you. Guide ye the steps of the young, 
friendless, and the orphan. First er- 
rors are seldom the consequences of 
depravity, and she who stands giddy 
upon the brink of a precipice, may 
often be recalled by‘a friendly word : 
but, another step taken, the poor in- 
fatuated being is, perchance while ye 
are deliberating, rushing headlong to 
destruction. 

Ye know how little we may do for 
te poor persecuted victims. Ye know 
that even the proffer of our advice and 
assistance individually, rendereth the 
breath of the slanderer doubly vene- 
mous. 

Really, ladies, “ it is very odd” that 
ye do not combine to send these hy- 
brids to Coventry. Verily, on our 
knees would we willingly go to crave 
such a boon.—Away! away with them 
from among ye! Then shali the or- 
phan be glad, and the “‘ widow’s heart 
shall sing for joy.” For the unpro- 
tected, the poor, and her “ who hath 
no helper,” are marks for the bolt of 
the slanderer. 

So, pondering on these and similar 
fantasies, and having narrowly escaped 
slipping from a narrow wooden bridge 
into the trout stream, we found our 
footsteps wending unconsciously to- 
wards the widow Jones’s. Nay, ma- 
dam, why that smile? “ It’s very odd!” 
The widow Jones can scarcely be less 
than sixty-five years of age, and we 
are—no matter what. It is not our 
wont to visit ** lone women,” as they 
are called ; and that may possibly ac- 
count for our expecting to find the 
widow Jones, with spectacles on nose, 
reading the Bible, or, at the farthest, 
nothing less edifying than The Whole 
Duty of Man. No such thing. There 
were the spectacles, and there was the 
widow Jones in her arm-chair, with 
clean-starched ruff, cuff, and apron, 
perusing Moore’s Loves of the Angels! 
(More puellarum matrumque!) * It 
was very odd!” If there be any in- 
vention by which an old woman may 
be ground young, it must be poetry. 
The good soul was quite in the exta- 
tics, and seemed essaying to believe 
herself a sort of Peri !—indeed, she 
gave us a look, which appeared suf- 
ficiently whimsical considering all 
things. ‘‘ It’s very odd,” thought we. 
We are not very vain; but we began 
to think of the Dragon of Wantley, 
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and had almost commenced carolling 
aloud, *‘ Oh, oh, Mr Moore! you son, 
&c.” when we recollected in what pre- 
sence we were. Now the widow Jones 
may have been a pretty woman in her 
day; but, certes, hath now as fair a 
title to the Bruce motto Fuimus, as 
any of that noble family. 

Alas, for human nature !—We had, 
in a moment of weakness, beguiled, 
partly by bright eyes, and carried away 
captive by “ the harmony of sweet 
sounds,” both which have a wondrous 
influence upon our usual stoical in- 
flexibility, particularly after Burgundy 
or Champaigne, (and the squire “ de- 
lighteth to honour us,” during our 
summer haunt, and brief winter visit, 
by the trout stream,)—we had writ- 
ten some execrable rhymes in one of 
those man-traps, called an “ Album,” 
which, gay and gaudy as the snake, 
reposeth in splendour in the drawing~ 
room, at the manor-house, ever ready 
to unclasp and unfold itself, to the dis- 
may of loitering, lounging swains. 
Now he who committeth himself in 
such a book, achieveth unto himself a 
fame, the average extent of which shall 
be about five miles in diameter in the 
country,—about twice the number of 
family circles in London,—and as 
many “ flats” in Edinburgh.—Alas ! 
the widow Jones had heard of our 
‘‘ original,” though she had never seen 
it. If she had, perhaps we might have 
escaped ; but, as matters were, no- 
thing would the provoking old body 
talk about save poetry for the first half 
hour. Then followed a rhapsody of 
‘* Paradise and the Peri,” and she sub- 
sequently seemed disposed to converse 
on any thing rather than (weg) Sally, 
who had opened the door to us on our 
arrival, and had ‘* been running in 
our head” ever since. And is this, 
thought we, in very deed, the wife 
of poor Simon Jones, the village law- 
yer? whose Burns was him of the 
** Justice,” and the law ecclesiastical ? 
Who knew no difference between John 
o’ Groat and Tam o’ Shanter? Who 
had heard of one Sir Thomas More, 
but of Anacreon Thomas never? Who 
would have been puzzled to discrimi- 
nate between an epic and an epidemic? 
Unto whom a bill of inclosure appear- 
ed a finer composition, than aught that 
Milton or the wondrous Shakspeare 
ever indited? Poor Simon! well is it 
for thee thy bones are in peace, and 
thy plodding spirit resteth from its la- 
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bours! for, of a truth, hadst thou 
lived to see thy Penelope turn so ver 
blue,—worse than the blue devils with 
which thou wert occasionally beset, 
what would it have been to thy bewil- 
dered sense? What couldst thou have 
done with a cerulean wife? A sorry 
Simon wouldst thou have appeared in 
her eyes! But this comes of ‘* Read- 
ing Societies !” 

Now the widow Jones had a back- 
door, which caused a marvellous turn 
in our conversation. 

‘* Pray,” inquired she, most earnest- 
ly, as though the thing was of the ut- 
most importance, ‘‘ have you seen 
* The Lights’ ”-—— 

** The butcher has brought the liver, 
ma'am,” said pretty Sally, opening the 
door at the moment ; “ but the lights 
are gone to Miss Simkins’s cats.” 

*€ Why didn’t he come to the front 
door?” inquired Mrs Jones. 

** I don’t know, indeed, ma’am,” 
replied Sally ; and there was a light in 
her eyes, the like of which we remem- 
ber to have seen elsewhere in bygone 
days. 

There were only two faces in the 
room beside our own, (which we have 
not been latterly much in the habit of 
scrutinizing, ) so we looked upon Sal- 
ly’s—it was all beauty and innocence. 
Heavens! thought we, and shall this 
butcher, with his marrow-bones and 
cleaver—* It was very odd !”—What 
concern could it possibly be of ours 
if she liked the man of beef? He 
had thrown as good men as ever we 
were, in our best days, upon the vil- 
lage green. Did that mortify our pride? 
Not awhit. We were angry we scarce- 
ly knew why, and cared not where- 
fore ; and were resolved to have the 
matter set to rights, and “ sifted to 
the bottom.” So, when Sally left the 
room, we spake of her ; and the widow 
Jones, now in her natural sphere, gave 
us so good an account of the lassie, 
that when we took our leave, and she 
opened the door for us, we slipped a 
half-crown into her hand. Bless her 
little eyes!—how she looked !—No 
doubt she was thinking of her poor 
mother. We confess we were not; but 
forthwith betook ourself to the but- 
cher’s, who had arrived a few minutes 
before us, and was busily engaged in 
cutting up a lamb. 

** It is very odd !” thought we—for 
though not given to regard the “ omi- 
nous,” we cannot help an occasional 
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touch of weakness, when odd ** coins 
cidences” present themselves, and we 
reflect that the ancients, before whom 
occasionally our boasted intellects 
twinkle like stars around the moon, 
thought somewhat more deeply of these 
matters. ‘ We have been killing to- 
day,” said the butcher.—‘* Humph !” 
said we, “ likely enough. And what 
have you killed ?”—*‘ As fine a young 
lamb, your honour, as ever was taken 
from its dam ; it cuts up delightfully 
tender.”—‘* Humph! any thing else?” 
—‘“* Aye, indeed,” replied the fellow, 
“* I’ve floored as great a calf as ever I 
see’d in my born days.”— It was 
very odd!” Why should we have been 
out of humour? But we were, and 
positively half savage at the moment, 
and the next we burst out into a fit of 
laughter at our own folly. The but- 
cher, in his turn, looked as though he 
wished to say, ‘‘ It is very odd!” yet 
he held his peace respectfully. In- 
deed, we ever have been treated with 
no small deference by the villagers, 
(among whom we are wont to sojourn 
during the summer months,) princi- 
pally, we imagine, from the general 
belief that we are of that privileged 
class which ‘* much learning” hath 
warped aside from pursuing the ordi- 
nary course of mankind. This cha- 
racter we obtained almost on our first 
visit, having becn descried by some 
rustics, 


** Recubans sub tegmine fagi,”” 


at the “ grim and sultry hour of noon,” 
reading in a “ printed book,” when 
we had given out that we were going 
“ aefishing.” It was not the way to 
catch fish, they were certain, and yet 
our basket was generally well filled. 
** Tt was very odd!” they said; and 
thenceforth we were never expected to 
do any thing like any body else. And, 
sooth to say, we seldom did ; for the 
feeling of independence, as Sancho 
Panza saith of sleep, ‘‘ doth as it were, 
cover a man as with a blanket.” There 
are, perchance, times and places when 
and where men must “ mow, and 
chatter, and grin,” and play the ape 
among their fellow-men ; but, where 
the pure stream glides by in its elo- 
quent beauty, and the thousand grace- 
ful forms and tints of the waving foli- 
age rustle around, and the clouds sail 
high in the blue firmament above our 
head, our spirit leaps within us with 
joy and gladness, we inhale the free 
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air of Heaven, ourselves as free ; and 
exclaim, in the fulness of our de- 
light, 


“ Thy spirit, Independence! let me share, 
Lord of the Jion heart and eagle eye!” 


And we feel that we are indebted to 
and blest by One alone—Him “ in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.” 

Now, if the man who hath lived an 
artificial life, till his enjoyments fade 
before him for very weariness, so that 
he listlessly roameth from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, seeking rest and finding none, 
and ever exclaiming, ‘* Cui bono!” 
doth not understand this, let him be 
of good heart, for, ‘‘ there are more 
things in heaven and earth” than have 
** been dreamt” of in his ‘ philoso- 
phy.” We, too, have “ heard the 
chimes at midnight,” and 


* Run each extreme of folly through, 
And lived with half the town.” 


“It is very odd,” that men should 
blunder so abominably in their search 
after happiness. Our senses were given 
to us for the purposes of enjoyment, 
and our reason was meant to direct us. 
Well, * it is very odd !”—away we go, 
in expectation of finding ‘‘ Happiness, 
our being’s end and aim,” by gallop- 
ing after fashion, folly, and even vice ; 
any thing rather than poor reason, who 
is kicked into the ditch by the way- 
side, to struggle forth asshe may. And 
for our senses—What do we with 
them ? Do we not every thing in our 
power to deprave and vitiate them ? 
Stew-pans, and all the infernal “ ba- 
terie de cuisine,” are invented for the 
purpose of bribing the appetite to ad- 
mit into the system a series of villain- 
ous compounds, that shall destroy our 
natural taste and relish for that which 
is simple and wholesome. The eye is 
tutored to judge of beauty by Fashion, 
and to consider even lovely woman 
“¢ frightful,” if her head be not bound 
up tight as the wax of a Burgundy 
cork, or encumbered by a square yard 
of thatch, patch, pomatum, or lace, 
as that capricious goddess may dictate. 
Under her guidance, the exquisite and 
endless variety of form displayed in 
vegetation becometh rugged and coarse 
to the eye of man; and he planteth 
his trees in straight lines, and clippeth 
them into the misshapen semblance of 
birds, beasts, and hobgoblins. And, 


for his ears, he knoweth not what he 
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would have. Could he, in his fasti- 
diousness, command the birds of the 
air, the rooks, as they passed overhead, 
might caw, “ I'd be a butterfly ;” the 
nightingale warble, “ Scots, wha hae 
wi Wallace bled!” and the pigeon 
and the ring-dove, ‘‘ Rookety coo,” 
‘* I’ve been roaming.” “ It is very 
odd !” 

And yet this is man ! Phaugh! Foh! 
This is the “ similis Deo” animal, who 
strutteth to and fro upon the face of 
the earth, “‘ vaunting himself and be- 
ing puffed up,” with scornful brow and 
haughty mien, as though he veril 
believed that he had made ‘himself, 
and all the vast creation with which 
he is surrounded ! 

«* Mais, retournons a nos moutons.” 
—Let us return to the butcher’s shop. 
We ordered the calf’s head, opining 
that Cunegunda might bedevil it into 
mock turtle for to-morrow, when the 
rector, the squire, and the captain, are 
to dine at our cottage. And then, 
“* it is very odd,” we knew not what 
to say next. Had we been intent on 
mischief, however, we are firmly per- 
suaded we should have been at no 
loss ; but ever thus is it when a good 
deed is to be performed—a lion start- 
eth up in the way. It suddenly occur 
red to us that we might really be doing 
mischief, if there was nothing “ going 
on” between the parties, should we in- 
troduce the name of such a lily of the 
valley as Sally Inglis to such a long 
legged, hard- trotting butcher. Then, 
why came we here? It was not to seek 
after a calf’s head, for we had all that 
we wanted in that way at home, and, 
moreover, we generally leave those 
matters to Cunegunda. “‘ It was very 
odd,” and we thought it more parti- 
cularly odd, when, casting our eyes 
on the opposite side of the way, we 
saw the short name and long pole of 
M‘Nab the barber, the very man of 
all others, within ten miles reund, to 
throw a light upon the subject. There 
he sat, according to his wonted habit, 
twisting a few hairs about, and com- 
posing lamentations over the days of 
perukes, cauliflowers, toupees, and 
powder ; while his own locks had as- 
sumed a snowy whiteness, as though 
despairing of keeping up their long- 
accustomed alpine tint from any ex- 
traneous source. 

Now, your village barber, that is, he 
of the old school, for we never encou- 
rage your “* Waterloo” cutting shops 
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—your village barber is, generally, a 
ps oth oe of a fellow. and ro the 
what of an angler withal, a name 
which with us covereth a multitude 
of sins. And so old Jerry M‘Nab is 
a bit of a favourite, or “ crony” of 
ours; and he opened his door, and 
stood with glistening eyes to welcome 
us, ere we had crossed half the space 
between him and the butcher’s. Now, 
Jerry is firmly persuaded, that, when 
a man’s hair begins to “ baldify,” 
(that is his term,) it cannot be cut 
too often ; therefore, in ten seconds, 
we were installed in his arm-chair, 
and enveloped in a table-cloth, and 
the glittering scissars were flourishing 
about our pericranium. Such hath 
been the legitimate situation for gos- 
sipping from time immemorial,* and 
we felt that we had a right to inquire if 
any news were stirring in the village. 
*€ None,” was the reply ; and, unlike 
the generality of inquirers, we were 
pleased to hear that such was the 
case. But a wretched shaver indeed 
is he, who, when he hath got a man 
down in one of his chairs, and, as it 
were, at his mercy, cannot say some-~ 
thing to him. Yet such we have seen, 
(our flesh seems crimping on our bones 
as we think thereof,) when compelled 
to commit a “ morning call,” and en- 
dure a cvperorioy Aosvoy, for what wot 
we of the adulterated white, mayhap 
Cape at home made, which po its 
eternal round, with a tail of ginger- 
bread, or jaw-breaking biscuits ? 
Think not, fair and gentle lady! 
that we do not properly estimate thine 
industry in the manufacturing, or 
concocting of thy ‘* home made,” from 
thy worthy grandmother’s receipt. 
No—we agree with you perfectly, 
and think “‘ it ought to be kept in the 
Samily.” We really swallow a glass, 
occasionally, at three houses: but, as 
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a general custom, we have not dared 
to make the experiment since a lady, 
for whom we feel the greatest respect, 
and towards whom we were anxious 
to make the agreeable, took us in hand, 
and played us as skilfully through a 
maze of bottles, as ever surly trout or 
jack was guided by veteran angler 
amid the weeds, roots, and shelves of 
the running waters. She believed, 
good easy soul, in her very heart, that 
the preference given to fereign wines 
was merely a prejudice. ‘It is very 
odd !” for she is really a clever body 
enough. But so it is. And she had 
a favourite maxim, namely, that, “ if 
made wine was kept to a certain age, 
you would not know what you were 
drinking.” In the truth of this adage 
we perfectly concurred, for the wines 
at dinner, particularly the pseudo 
champaigne, had completely “ bo- 
thered” us: and she, having made a 
short trip ‘* over the water,” had 
learned the French mode (see Sterne) 
of taking a compliment, when its 
meaning is at all doubtful. Smiling 
then most complacently, she filled a 
glass, with her own hand, from a fresh 
bottle, and, her bright eyes glistening 
triumphantly, presented it to us, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ There! now, tell me what 
that is if you can.” Had it been 
poison (we were some years younger 
then) we must have swallowed it. 
Down it went ;—but, to give it a 
name, more perplexed were we than 
the father of Tristram Shandy.— 
“ To !” thought the lady, and 
“ heigho!” thought we. “It is im- 
possible to tell by one single glass,” 
quoth she—and then—oh! then— 
another bottle of another sort was pro- 
duced, and * another and another” 
stood, producible, like the ghosts of 
Banquo’s heirs. Has the woman no 
bowels ? thought we :—And surely, 





® Certainly ever since the days of Theophrastus, who speaks of T2 xeegeia dove cupe~ 
ericia, as an Irishman might say, morning ‘‘ noctes” without caulker or teddy. Hum- 


drum work! little patronised by us. 


We have it, however, from good authority, that 








there are, in the vicinity of London, certain shavers of the lower class, who ‘‘ operate” 
upon the chin for a penny, and give a “ glass of gin into the bargain.”” Truly these 
modern Licini, who have thus emancipated their profession from an odium of more 
than two thousand years’ standing, merit immortality.. Let not the “ tonsor princeps,” 
who adorneth his rooms with the similitude of palm trees and Egyptian monsters, and 
*‘ taketh in the news,” to beguile the time of the ** gentlemen waiting their turn,” ima- 
gine that he hath achieved a novelty. Let him take his Horace, (of course no Barber- 
osissimus would venture upon “ a Brutus,” without reading the bard of Venusium,) 
and refresh his memory by perusing the commencement of the 7th Satire, lib. 1. 

*¢ Proscripti regis, &c. * * * * * opinor 

Omnibus et lippis notum tonsoribus esse.’’ 
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though we have often deplored the ar- 
rangement, never did we feel more re- 
spect for the old Goth, whoever he 
may have been, who introduced the 
custom of separation between the 
sexes after dinner ; for, to the obser- 
vance of that custom, do we con- 
scientiously attribute the preservation 
of our valuable existence. ‘ Here’s 
to thee, old Cerberus!” said we, in- 
stanter, in a bumper of Glenlivet. 
“It’s very odd” that ladies should 
love to metamorphose themselves in- 
toccllarmen. Economy is, doubtless, 
ees: but, we are marvel- 
ously mistaken if any thing is saved 
by the generality of these compound 
incorporators of sour fruit, sugar, and 
brandy. What with the waste be- 
cause it is on/y “made wine’—a foul 
cask every now and then—‘‘misses,” 
and mistakes, and ‘ turnings off,” to 
be rectified by more sugar and more 
brandy, ad libitum, it’s a poor specu 
lation at the present price of wine. 
We were once told—but we cannot 
believe it—that “ it did quite as well 
as any other, to give to the poor.” 
This we look upon as a libel—unless 
it shall have been administered in lieu 
of physic, in which case it may be 
“ all right,” as the guard says before 
the coachman sets all a going. But, 
as we said before, there are some rare 
exceptions. 

** How do you contrive to fill up 

our time ?” asked we of him of the 
ong pole, (which pole, by the way, 
we opine to be a degraded semblance 
of the caduceus of Mercury.) ‘ Your 
regrets for past times would lead one 
to suppose that you ha: no earthly 
thing to employ yourself about. What 
is that little mess of hair that you 
were twiddling in your fingers just 
now, up in the corner? Eh, M‘Nab?” 
Jerry began to titter at the idea of 
our being ignorant of such matters ; 
and then, for our edification, went on 
to state, that the making of “ them 
things,” which, he at length told us, 
were artificial fronts for the ‘ wo- 
menkind,” was now one of his prin- 
cipal sources of employment. 

‘ Artificial fronts for women in a 
country village !” exclaimed we. ‘‘ In 
town we wonder at nothing—all is 
artificial, fronts and every thing : but 
here,” and we lifted the fringe-like 
thing between finger and thumb, 
‘* here, where nature reigns or ought 
to reign, what old foolish body can 
VoL, XXV. 
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you find here so besotted as to be 
ashamed of her grey hairs, when every 
body must know her age? Foh! A 
false front indeed !” and we dropt the 
petty demi-semi-periwig jin con- 
tempt. ‘ He, he!” quoth Jerry. 
‘If your honour knew as much of 
the women-kind as I do—” “ Heaven 
forbid !” thought we, for the fellow 
has had three wives, and, by all ac« 
counts, none of them any thing very 
particular— You wouldn’t wonder 
at such a fashion as this. But this,” 
continued he, helding the thing up, 
between himself and the light, as 
though admiring his own handiwork, 
** this is not for any o/d woman, but 
for the prettiest girl within ten miles 
of this place, let the other be who 
she may.” Now, “it’s very odd,” we 
do not think we can possibly know 
ail the pretty girls within ten miles, 
but we instantly exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
it cannot possibly be for Sally Inglis?” 
The man of wigs stuttered, and stam- 
mered, and looked grave, and said 
that “* we (meaning himself and the 
other three-and- twenty barbers of the 
district) make it a point of honour 
not to tell,” &c. ‘* Jerry,” said we 
seriously, “ this will not do. You 
know that Sally is a sort of favourite 
—and you know likewise who recome 
mended her to the widow Jones— 
and, by Jove! she shall not wear a 
false front.” ‘* Why,” said the bar- 
ber, ‘* it was not Sally’s doings alto« 
gether ; but her mistress’s, who said 
that she did’nt like to see her come 
into the parlour with her hair in pa 
pers, nor yet all hanging about ; and 
so she is to have a front, as it will 
save a great deal of time.” —** An old 
Jezebel !” said we; “ and no doubt 
she has got a better for herself. That’s 
the way when an old woman once 
turns blue’-——._ “‘ Blue!” exclaimed 
the astonished shaver, “‘ the widow 
Jones turned blue /”—‘* Yes,” we re- 
plied, ‘* blue as a blue bottle.”— 
** Then that,” quoth the barber, “ac« 
counts for her sending to me this morn- 
ing for rouge.”—‘* Rouge!” we re-« 
peated in amazement; “ blue and 
red!” and then, thinking on the ex- 
treme silliness of the old body, in thus 
exposing her folly in the village, when 
she might have obtained the abomi- 
nation at the market town, we added, 
*‘ and very green too!”—* It’s very 
odd,” observed Jerry, who was evi- 
dently posed ; “ “— red, and green ?” 
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— Aye,” said we, fooled and fooling 
* to the top of our bent ;’ “ aye, and 
white, Jerry, white as thy powder 
puff.”—* Blue, red, green, and white! 
I can’t make it out ;” quoth the bar- 
ber, speaking slowly, and looking ear- 
nestly, as though he began to suspect 
that our “‘ chief end of man” was da- 
maged in a degree which his art could 
not repair. 

Away then went we, murmuring 

‘** Blue spirits and red, 
Green spirits and grey,” 

to the Rectory, in order to consult 
with the good lady of the house how 
Sally Inglis was to be saved from “ the 
three perils,” the false fronts, a blue 
painted mistress, and a jolly butcher. 
** It’s very odd!” We men think, 
all of us at times, particularly well of 
our own talents, acquirements, inven- 
tion, &c. &c.; but when, with our 
boasted knowledge of the world, and 
“all that sort of thing,” we are at a 
loss, whatdowe? We consult “ the 
womankind ;” and lo! “ the gordian 
knot ~T do unfold, familiar as” we 
thrust the envelope from a main- 
tenon cutlet. The good lady did “ se- 
‘riously incline” unto our tale. Some- 
times there was a smile upon her 
countenance, particularly when we 
spake of the widow Jones’s “‘ Mooreish” 
aan ; but she listened patient- 

unto the end—and then said that 
the only subject of her fears was the 
widow Jones's back door, which had 
not entered at all into our calculations, 
although we saw instantly that there 
was danger to be apprehended there- 
from, and resolved to get it stopped 
up. ‘* They are sad things for ser- 
vants,” continued the gentle dame, 
“and have been the ruin of many. 
The easy access afforded by them to 
idle gossips introduces idleness, and 
then clandestine habits—and so on— 
and then, when there is only one ser- 
vant, as in the present case”. 

We felt the truth of her observa- 
tion, and not a little ashamed that we 
had been vapouring and rhapsodizing 
all the morning about imaginary dan- 
‘gers, and utterly overlooked that which 
was real. The lady resumed by ob- 
serving, ‘‘ we must make allowances 
for what Miss Scraggs (it in the bon- 
net and silks) says—she is a /itt/e apt 
to see more than other people, and has 
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been telling me a strange tale this 
morning, which, really, I can hardly” 
“The words of a tale-bearer 
are as wounds,” * said we—‘‘ which 
we must do all in our power to heal,” 
added the dear benevolent soul mild. 
ly. ‘ Heaven bless her!” thought 
we, as she left the room, to put on her 
cloak and bonnet, to go forth into the 
village on her errands of mercy. And 
then, being left alone, our thoughts 
wandered to the blighted dreams of 
our youth, to withered hopes, buried 
in the everlasting silence of the tomb. 
“‘ Had it been our lot,” thought we, 
*¢ to realize those dreams, to wander 
with that fondly-beloved one through 
the mazes of this wilderness, far dif- 
ferent had been our path of life! We 
might then, in our day and Be 
neration, have been—not like that 
stunted willow, left dry and wither- 
ing upon the ancient bank of the ri- 
ver, when the living waters changed 
their course—nor like the hollow, 
scathed oak, which shooteth forth a 
few green leaves in summer, as though 
in mockery of its former self—but— 
oh, no! It is a vain presumption ! 
The course of man can be trod but 
once. What we really are we know 
but in part, and of what we might 
have been, under other auspices, no- 
thing.” What strange creatures we 
are !—not five minutes before, had our 
young friend Robert entered the room, 
we should have been delighted to join 
him in any gambol, for we love child- 
ren; but, he came in then, and we 
took him by the hand, and, “‘ it’s very 
odd,” we clasped him to our bosom, 
and could have wept over him ! Some 
undefined, misty illusions of the fear- 
ful past were floating before our eyes 
—and, when he inquired for his 
“mamma,” we arose and walked to 
the window. Yet we are not, by na- 
ture, lachrymose. We feel that we are 
not, and know that we have much to 
be thankful for ; but—at times, when 
the mind glances retrospectively, bite 
ter fancies will 





“ Overcome us like a summer cloud.” 


‘It’s very odd!” Here we are, walk- 
ing erect in our conceit, and fancying 
unto ourselves that we know some- 
what of the human mind: and yet, 
joy and grief come welling forth from 





* Proverbs, xxvi. 22. 
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the heart, as from a spring of strange 
waters, why and how we know not. 
Who is there that can say unto him- 
self, ‘* I will be joyous to-day, and no 
cloud shall pass over my soul?” Pro- 
sperity giveth not contentment, and 
adversity is brightened by the sunny 
a of hope. And i we call 

igh or low spirits—whence are they ? 
Certain events may produce either ; 
but, seldom is it that we can trace 
them to their source—and the strange 
imaginations and eccentric excursions 
of the mind—Can we control them ? 
The most intensely occupied, engaged 
in the most interesting of their pur- 
suits, have unbidden fantasies float- 
ing and passing before their imagi- 
nations. Even in those moments, 
which we determine shall be hallow- 
ed, consecrated, and set apart from all 
others—are they not broken in upon 
by fleeting and trivial things? Dreams, 
visions, hopes, and reminiscences ? 
The internal process of our minds is 
utterly beyond our comprehension or 
government. But of this we are as« 
sured, that our actions are at our own 
command, and that we know well how 
we ought to steer. We are like ships 
at sea. There may be rioting and 
carousing, thoughtless gaiety, melan- 
choly and profound study, the timid 
spirit, and the daring mind, breathing 
defiance on its enemy even in slum- 
ber :—these, and more jarring dis- 
cords, may be within, while the state- 
ly vessel keeps her steady course, amid 
the turbulent and angry waste of wa- 
ters. Reason was given to preside at 
the helm: and He, at whose breath 
the wondrous and complicated frame 
started into existence, and who launch- 
ed her forth upon the deep, hath not 
sent her unprovided with a chart to 
direct her unto the desired haven. 
This chart the Christian knows. Bat 
enough, mayhap “‘ somewhat too much 
of this.” 

The Rector’s daughter, Jane, has 
ever been a great favourite of ours ; 
not so much for her beauty—though 
of that she hath enough wherewithal to 
gladden 4 parent’s eye—as for the good- 
ness of her heart, and that glorious 
overflowing spring of filial affection 
which shameth the term “‘ obedience.” 
A dull and cold word, more fit for the 
parade than the fireside, where hearts 
are “mingled in peace,” and every 
wish is mutually anticipated. She 
had just returned from a brief visit at 
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“The Hall,” and walked, with her 
mother leaning upon her arm, into the 
village. We accompanied them, and 
met the Rector, who, as is his wont, 
had been visiting the sick, and com- 
forting the widow and the orphan in 
their affliction. Far different were 
then our feelings from those feverish 
and angry ‘sensations which, in our 
previous ramble, had driven us from 
house to house, like an unquiet spirit, 
imagining evil in all we saw, and bit- 
terly devising strange mirth at the 
frailties of our fellow creatures. A be 
nign influence seemed to hover round 
us. We were about to do good ; and 
we were linked in our pursuit with 
those whom firm principles, and se- 
clusion from the world, had enabled 
to walk in “the path in which they 
should go,” and blessing and blest, to 
keep “the noiseless tenor of their 
way.” 

We loitered along till we came to 
old Nanny Inglis’s cottage ; and there 
the good lady entered alone. “ It’s 
very odd !” the older some people get, 
the more stupid they seem to become. 
Why did we not go to Sally’s mother 
in the first place, instead of talking 
nonsense to old women and barbers ? 
The poor woman is the widow of the 
old veteran corporal, who saved our 
uncle George’s life at Bunker’s Hill ; 
and many a day have they both dand- 
led us on their knees, and romped and 
played with us when we had acquired 
strength to gambol, and there was 
something hopeful about us; and 
many a fair prophecy concerning our 
future years did they utter, which as 
suredly would have come to pass, if 
their good wishes could have effected 
so desirable a consummation. 

Poor Inglis ! He never got thebetter 
of the fatigue and irritation of mind 
consequent upon his appointment to 
the dignity of drill serjeant to the 
* * * yolunteers. His awkward 
squads were indeed awkward: yet 
Inglis was sanguine at first, for he had 
seen good soldiers made from worse 
materials: but he soon found that he 
was notin a barrack yard. The rustics 
would hide their muskets in hedges 
and ditches to be “ handy” for the 
next day of meeting ; and their con- 
sequent appearance was far more an 
noying to the veteran thanif they had 
been presented to him in anger. He 
did he could—but, though some 
years had then elapsed, the volleys, 
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which some of the “ picked men” fired 
over his remains, bore a sad resem- 
blance to a “ feu de joie.” Yet, to his 
honour be it said, for we were present, 
there was scarcely a dry eye around his 
grave. If he had a fault, they say it 
was that of spinning “‘ long yarns” con- 
cerning the American war, at the vil- 
lage alehouse, where he was as much 
missed as Falstaff at the Boar’s Head. 
There he had his daily, or rather his 
evening pipe, tankard and bread and 
cheese, at my uncle’s expense, who 
knew the corporal’s habits. Perhaps 
my uncle was wrong, but he used to 
say, that no man enjoys freedom so 
much as an old soldier, who has been 
at the command of his officers all the 
prime of his days ; and, he added, the 
air of an inn makes a man free the 
moment he enters it. ‘* So, there let 
Inglis enjoy himself, if he will; and, 


if not, he knows that my kitchen is ~ 


open tohim. Tell me not of the im- 
morality of a second, or even upon 
occasions, of a third pint of beer, till 
we, in the parlour, have discovered sin 
in the “other” bottle. There, boy! 
it stands with you. I hate cant. Your 
labouring men, whom the king him- 
self, God bless him! cannot make, as 
he may dukes and lords, are unable to 
brew for themselves: and shall they be 
deprived of a wholesome beverage be- 
cause some hypochondriac Mawworm, 
who never knew the meaning of warm 
openhearted friendship or social de- 
light, has perchance met a poor fellow 
‘for once in a state of glorious inde- 
pendence? Yes! boy,” for so he 
would call us to the last, “ had it not 
been for me, the license would have 
been taken from the White Hart, on 
the hill-side—old widow Boyd would 


have been faced to the right about, 


to face the attacks of adversity and 
old age, and those poor fellows, who 
were disposed to take a piut of beer, 
must have gone two gulles for it, at 
least. And what wuld have been 
the consequence? a waste of time, 
which is the labouring man’s wealth, 
in the first place: and then talk of 
morality indeed! I hate cant, boy! 
Why, the man who went so far for a 
pint of beer, would take two; and 
then, waiting for his companion, a 
third, and so on, and, nine times out 
of ten, make a jollification of it. And 
he would mix with strangers, poach- 
ers, thieves, and vagabonds, instead of 
refreshing himself in moderation, af- 
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ter the fatigues of the day, among his 
own friends and neighbours. Let not 
a man be driyen for his comforts away 
from the spot where he has a charac 
ter to maintain, aye, and a wife (I 
wish you had one, boy !) to look after 
him. The bottle stands with you. 
Here’s a bumper of confusion to all 
canting humbugs, who would deprive 
the poor man of ‘‘ genuine homebrewe 
ed,” which would soon be scarce 
enough, if it were not for competition. 
Zounds ! what would the British bay- 
onet be in the next generation, if these 
fellows had their way? Now, I look 
upon the corporal’s chair, at the fire- 
side, to be worth five pounds a-year 
to the landlord. I calculate that it will 
add ten years, at least, to M‘Nab’s 
life, who had begun to “ soak him- 
self,” under his lamentations for des 
parted wigs and hair powder. And 
I know, for I have given him orders 
to that effect, that, if any man in the 
village, no matter who he may be, 
makes a beast of himself in that house, 
the corporal will ‘“‘ cut him dead ;” 
and, if I know any thing of human nae 
ture, that will have more effect than 
canting to him for a month. I res 
member once, in America, when I 
commanded a party on the banks of 
the Penobscot river, that a govern- 
ment sloop, laden with rum” and 
so the worthy old gentleman would run 
on, for he was occasionally given to pro= 
sing a trifle. And, in truth, the habit 
seemeth yet to continue in the family, 
for this is a long digression, and ap- 
peareth to have little connexion with 
pretty Sally’s present concerns, saving 
that it treateth somewhat of her “ pas 
rentage.” 

We were all anxious to hear the re« 
suit of the conference at the widow 
Inglis’s cottage; but, when the good 
lady of the Rectory joined us, not a 
word would she disstone: yet there 
was a smile upon her countenance, a 
playful and benignant smile, that was 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties, 
with the trifling exception of a certain 
mischievous triumph, when her eye 
glanced towards us, and which re 
minded us of the butcher’s braggard 
ism, when he averred that he had 
** floored as great a calf this morning 
as ever he saw in his born days.” 
“ Tt’s very odd !” thought we ; but we 
felt perfectly satisfied with our own 
proceedings in half a second, being 
proudly conscious that the ‘* delicate 
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Ariel,” who had now taken the work 
in hand, was a spirit invoked to the 


task by ourselves. And we strutted 
along as proudly as old Prospero. “It’s 
very odd!” we pretend to love the 
truth: yet, if any thing that we have 
undertaken goes on wrong, how miser- 
ably are we wont to shuffle, and en- 
deavour to shiftthe blame from ourown 
shoulders, and accuse chance, or the 
awkwardness of others, though, in 
reality, the fault be all our own: and, 
on the contrary, if things prosper, al- 
though we may have “ given it up,” 
like a posing conundrum, how we do 
hug ourselves, and rejoice in our own 
devices. Oh, self love! with what 
strange people art thou sometimes 
enamoured! Yet art thou a delight- 
ful passion, having no rivals: and, 
moreover, thine addresses are ever ac- 
cepted. From that moment we had 
only to look on and perceive what fe« 
me influence and activity can effect. 
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Sally was soon brought to a confession,» 
and it appeared that she did know the 
reason why the butcher came to the 
back door. Matters are all now put 
into a train, and we understand one 
another. ‘To-morrow we have our 
party, and hope to do something coms 
fortable for the young people. But 
** it’s very odd !” the interest we have 
taken in the poor girl’s welfare arose, 
no doubt, entirely from our youthful 
reminiscences of her father’s kindness 
to us in the days of *‘ auld lang syne :” 
and yet his widow, who, though called 
old Nanny, declareth she is not on the 
wrong side of fifty, seemeth, like queen 
Dido, to have commenced “ abolere 
Sycheum.” And her Zneas, the mo« 
ving cause thereof, appeareth to be no 
other than M‘Nab the barber, who 
hath already buried three wives. Tru- 
ly ** it’s very odd.” And, moreover, 
the widow Jones, they say, has her eye 
upon somebody. Heaven defend us! 





FAREWELL TO AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


Written at her request when about to sail for India. 


Tuy sails, above the sea, 

With favouring breezes swell ! 
Eliza! Take with thee 

This brief, but warm farewell. 


And when far hence thou’rt gone, 
Where all is sea and sky, 

The tall ship rushing on, 
The swift clouds passing by, 


Remember, nought can check 
The feelings of the soul : 

Till memory lies a wreck, 
They roam without control. 


And mine to thee shall fly 
O’er lands and billows wild ; 


And, hovering round thee, cry, . 


‘* Farewell! God bless my child!” 


Alas! thou art now to me 

As a daughter gone to rest ; 
And I must think on thee 

As a spirit of the blest. 


Since, when thou comest again 
To Britain’s sea-girt shore, 
This ‘ Farewell” may remain, 
But this heart will beat no more. 


P. W. 
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Sxetcues oF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMARKS ON ANTIQUITIES 
AND FINE Art. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Tue following sketches are principally drawn from the works of Winkel. 


mann, Goetke, and other intellectual Germans, whose copious and valuable 
remarks on Italy have been hitherto a sealed book to English readers. The 
Germans, whom Sterne would have classed amongst his ‘‘ inquisitive travel- 
lers,” wander over the classic soil of Italy with intense delight, and qualify 
themselves for this darling object of their youthful ambition by years of pre« 


paratory study. As observers of human nature and of human art, they are at’ 


once acute, industrious, and impartial ; and they are enabled, by a previously 
acquired and sound knowledge of Latin and Italian, of Rowan history and 
antiquities, to gather much valuable information, where the more indolent and 
prejudiced travellers of other nations discern only a gleaned field. The com- 
piler has numbered the sketches, and at the conclusion of the series, an index 








to the various authors will be added. 


I. ROMAN BANDITTI. 


The most authentic and interestin 
of the numerous banditti tales whie 
circulate in Rome, is the detail of an 
attack made upon the villa of Baron 
v. Rumohr, at Olevano, on the 16th 
of June 1819, of which a narrative 
was transmitted to a friend in Rome, 
by the hero of this romance of real life, 
a young and intelligent Swiss painter, 
named Salathé. I have extracted the 
most striking particulars in the words 
of this modern Salvator. 

« T had been residing some time at 
Olevano, a small town in the moun- 
tains, near Palestrina, and 38 Italian 
miles from Rome, for the purpose of 
sketching the scenery ; and before my 
departure, paid a farewell visit to the 
Baron v. Rumohr, who occupied a vil- 
la in the vicinity. I arrived there 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
my return being delayed by a thunder 
storm of uncommon violence, accom- 
panied with torrents of rain, I sat 
down to a game at chess with the Ba- 
ron, after which, as the storm still ra- 
ged, we were pacing up and down the 
saloon, accompanied by a young artist 
from Mentz, named Rambour, when 
suddenly two Italians, armed with car- 
bines, and dripping with rain, entered 
the room, and, in tones too perempto- 
ry for guests or travellers, inquired 
for the master of the house. “The Ba- 
ron, whose opulence was well known 
in the vicinity, saw at a glance that 


these men were banditti; and, guess 
ing their object, replied, with ready 
and wondertul sclf-possession, ‘ that 
he would go and call him.’ Hastening 
from the saloon, he ran down stairs, 
and escaped from the louse ; but, as 
I afterwards learned, was pursued by 
one of the gang, who fortunately slip- 

d and fell on the wet soil, as he was 
evelling his carbine, and, before he 
could recover himself, the Baron was 
far enough on his way to the adjacent 
town, to reach it in safety. Rambour 
had succeeded in quitting the saloon 
with the Baron, but finding himself 
pursued by one of the robbers, sought 
refuge in the kitchen, where the cook 
was preparing dinner. ‘ There are 
robbers in the villa! How shall we 
escape?’ said he to the cook, who, 
coolly pursuing his employment, re- 
plied in a whisper, ‘I know it, but I 


‘shall remain where Iam.’ Rambour 


then darted out of the back door, and 
across several gardens, until he arri- 
ved at a lonely house, where he re- 
quested of the female inmates shelter 
from the storm, and was no little sur- 
prised to find them perfectly aware of 
the attack upon the villa, which they 
told him as the news of the day. He 
did not long delay his departure, and 
eventually succeeded in reaching Ole- 
vano. 

‘* During these occurrences, I remain- 
ed in the saloon with one of the rob« 
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bers; and, as I paced up and down, 
racked my invention for some means 
of escape. Suddenly I heard a loud 
scream of horror from Rambour, ut- 
tered, most probably, when he saw the 
carbine levelled at the Baron. Ap- 
proaching in my walk gradually near 
er to the door, [ spranz forward and 
seized the door-latch ; but the bandit, 
who watched my gestures with the eye 
of a hawk, darted towards me, and le-« 
velled his carbine close to my breast. 
Immediately I struck it upwards with 
such force that it nearly fell from his 
hands, but in an instant the ruffian’s 
naked dagger was at my throat. I 

aused as if in resignation to my fate, 

ut, while he was recovering a better 
grasp of his carbine, I succeeded in 
Opening the door, and rushed down 
stairs. At the bottom, however, ano- 
ther robber faced me with a levelled 
carbine, and, my pursuer being close at 
hand, I offered no farther opposition. 
The banditti eagerly searched the 
house, but not finding the Baron, con- 
cluded that he had escaped, and by 
way of compensation, seized a youth 
named Baldi, son of the innkeeper at 
Olevano, who, with ill-timed, and, as 
it proved, disastrous curiosity, was ga< 
zing on this sceme of outrage. At- 
taching cords to one hand of each cap- 
tive, the robbers held the other ends, 
and after making free with my watch, 
bade us move on through the still hea- 
vy rain; and although constantly im- 
peded by the cords, which were held 
tight to keep our hands behind us, we 
were urged forward by blows and 

ushes from the but-end of their cars 

ines. The alarm-bell now sounded 
from Olevano, and the robbers, shout- 
ing to a peasant who guided them, 
* To the forest ! To the forest !’ hand. 
ed their wet and heavy cloaks to a goat 
herd who met us at this moment as if 
by appointment, quitted the high-road 
for the open fields, and proceeded with 
increased rapidity, until they reached 
a rivulet swollen by the flood of rain 
into a broad stream. Here they halt~ 
ed for two of their associates ; and du- 
ring the pause I had leisure to survey 
the apparent leader of these despera- 
does, whom they addressed by the 
name of Nicola. He was a man of 
dark and menacing exterior, and ap- 
parently about thirty-five years old. 
He wore a round-brimmed, bigh- 
crowned, sugar-loaf hat, adorned with 
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red ribbands and gaudy-coloured flow- 
ers. Strong black mustachios and 
enormous whiskers almost covered bis 
wild features, and two long black lo¢ks 
hung over his ears, excepting which, 
his hair was closely cropped. His 
throat and breast were naked ; the lat- 
ter was thickly covered with strong 
black hair, and in his ears hung hea- 
vy rings of gold. Around his neck 
were several strings of coral, and one 
of pearls, from which depended a cru- 
cifix of black ebony, with a Christ of 
gold. His short jacket, waistcoat, and 
breeches were of green velvet, and the 


Waistcoat was adorned with three rows 


of silver buttons, while his leathern 
girdle was stuck round with cartridges, 
and in the middle of it appeared a long 
dagger, with a black horn handle, in« 
laid with silver. The Papal arms were 
engraved on the brass clasp of his belt ; 
a decoration which surprised me no 
little, until I recollected having heard 
that the reckless habits of these men 
did not preclude a profound and su- 
perstitious veneration for the Holy Fa- 
ther of the Church ; and indeed the 
number of amulets and pictures of 
saints which covered his breast, sufti- 
ciently indicated his devotional habits. 
His carbine was suspended behind his 
shoulder by a leathern strap, in which 
were also fixed a silver spoon and fork ; 
and instead of shoes, he wore sandals, 
secured by long bands, which wound 
—— up his naked legs as high as 
the knees. While I was attentively 
observing this picturesque ruffian, he 
turned fiercely round, and thus ad- 
dressed me. ‘I shall make you an- 
swerable for the Baron. Your friends 
must raise money, or it will go hard 
with you.’ 

* To pacify him, I voluntarily sur- 
stadenell | a little hoard of about 50 
scudi in gold, which I had saved by 
long economy, to defray my expenses 
to Naples. This I told him as I hand- 
ed the purse, adding that I was a poor 
Swiss artist, and an orphan, support- 
ing myself with difficulty by profes« 
sional labour. 

*** But if so poor,’ he replied, as 
he poised the gold in his hand, ‘ how 
caine you to have a watch? and how 
did you travel through Italy ?’ 

«*« The watch,’ I answered, ‘ was 
left to me by my father, and I entered 
Italy with the army as an artilleryman. 
Afterwards I served some;time in the 
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Swiss guards on Monte Cavallo, got 
tired of the service, and returned to 
inting for a support.’ 

** The bandit and his men listened 
with growing interest to my replies, 
and questioned me minutely respect- 
ing the campaigns I had served, and 
the countries I had marched through. 
They appeared, I thought, to find a 
gratification in the close resemblance 
which the scenes of military rapine I 
had witnessed bore to their own less 
‘honourable process of exaction and 
outrage. We now resumed our march, 
and, after a five-mile walk, halted 
again under a projecting rock ¢alled 
Mora rossa, where they informed me 
that I must write a letter to obtain 
the sum required for my ransom. 
One of the robbers cut a blank leaf 
out of my pocket- book with his dag- 
ger ; a second shook some gunpowder 
into the lid of his powder-flask, let 
some drops of water fall into it from 
his dripping hat, and thus prepared a 
substitute for ink, while, with my 
knife, I converted a wooden splinter 
into a pen. Two of the gang now 
suspended a pocket-handkerchief over 
my head, to protect me from the rain 
while writing, and a third levelled the 

int of his dagger at my throat. 
They then dictated with loud tones 
and menacing gestures aletter to Baron 
v. Rumohr, which I began to write 
in German, but was soon compelled, 
by very significant gestures, to make 
use of Italian. The letter was in sub- 
stance as follows:—‘ Dear Baron, 
My life is in imminent peril, and if 
you do not immediately send 2000 
scudi for my ransom, I shall most cer« 
tainly be murdered. In mercy do me 
this favour, and save my life. 

‘ SALATHE. 

** Before I had recovered from the 
mortal terror under which I penned 
this short letter, I was required to ad- 
dress another to the innkeeper at Ole- 
vano, demanding 10,000 scudi for the 
ransom of his son, after which the 
letters were immediately dispatched 
by the peasant who had been our 
guide. With rapid steps the robbers 
now commenced another five-mile 
stage up the mountain-road. The 
rain still fell in torrents; and I was 
so utterly worn out by terror and pre- 
vious fatigue, that I fell exhausted on 
the grass, telling the bandits that I 
should expire before them if they did 
not allow me some repose. They 
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paused a few minutes to relieve me, 
and then started forward to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, which I reache 
ed utterly exhausted and breathless, 
and was allowed to repose a consider 
able time under a beech-tree, while 
the robbers looked out with eagle« 
eyes into the vale below, to see if they 
were pursued. Proceeding at length 
some miles farther into this moun- 
tainous region, we paused for the 
night; and a circular hollow, resem- 
bling acrater, was selected for our bi 
vouac. Immediately a fire was lighted 
by one, while others of the gang helped 
themselves to a calf from a not distant 
herd of cattle, killed and flayed it ; 
after which slices of the flesh were 
roasted by the primitive process of lay- 
ing-them on the fire, and turning 
them, when done enough on one side. 
A few hours later arrived a shepherd 
with a provision of wine and bread 
for these marauders, who, like all 
others of their tribe, had numerous 
satellites, or accessaries, in the shape 
of spies, providers, receivers, and bars 
terers; through whose agency they 
were enabled to maintain the requisite 
intercourse with civilized society. ‘The 
dinner being soon ready, we sat down 
to partake of it, and I must, in justice 
to these vagabonds, acknowledge that 
they not only shared alike with me, 
but helped me first. During our meal 
the captain observed in the possession 
of the shepherd a prayer-book called 
Santa Croce. He immediately seized 
and offered it to me, saying, ‘ You 
can read this book. Give us a prayer 
out of it.’ I complied, and read a 
prayer to the robbers, who uncovered 
their heads and listened with much 
apparent unction, especially the lead« 
er, who sighed deeply, and repeatedly 
kissed his crucifix with much fervour. 
When I had concluded, he expressed 
himself much edified by the prayer, 
and immediately ordered a requisition 
to be made upon the town of Olevano 
for five similar prayer-books. This 
anomalous personage generally kept 
aloof from the others, and sat with 
folded arms in silent abstraction, often 
sighing deeply, while his men were 
full of life and animal enjoyment. 
This reserve was probably assumed by 
the captain to support his authority, 
and not unsuccessfully, as their defe- 
rence to his commands and opinions 
was very obvious. He was also the 
most active and vigilant in his voca« 
16 
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tion, and invariably took his turn at 


‘the look-out, in common with the 
others. About nine at night arrived 
two — from Olevano with a 
sumpter horse, carrying a supply of 
‘bacon, bread, cheese, oe a yas of 
wine, and the bandits began to make 
preparations for their nocturnal bans 
; Slices from the remainder of 

e calf were spitted on their iron ram- 
rods, and I was compelled to contri- 
bute my assistance as a turnspit ; but 
in return for my labour and attention, 
they helped me first, and always to 
the choicest morsels. After supper, 
the air on this high ground being cold 
and penetrating, the robbers started 
on their feet, and endeavoured to warm 
themselves by dancing. With riotous 
eordiality they seized my hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Come along, Federico, 
and dance with us ; it will warm you.’ 
Sensible that unqualified submission 
was my best policy, I joined in the 
dance of these frolicsome ruffians, with 
a heavy heart, and, doubtless, a most 
indifferent grace. At midnight aman 
was stationed on the look-out, while 
the others stretched themselves round 
the fire and went tosleep. I lay down 
on the wet soil, and vainly endeavour- 
ed to obtain the repose I so much 
needed: at length I tried a sitting 
posture, and succeeded better. Who 
will believe that under all this accu- 
mulation of terror and suspense, I not 
only enjoyed refreshing slumber, but 
a soothing and delightful dream ! Me- 
thought I was residing, as in early 
youth, under the paternal roof, sur- 
rounded and caressed by loving pa- 
rents, brothers, and sisters, and with- 
out a wish ungratified. Too soon, 
alas! this vision of by-gone bliss was 
broken. The moist and penetrating 
cold speedily roused me to a chilling 
sense of my calamitous situation—to 
the bitter consciousness that I had lost 
parents, brothers, and sisters—that I 
was a captive, and my life at the mercy 
of cruel and reckless robbers. A stout 
and handsome youth of twenty, who 
reclined at my elbow, roused himself, 
and observing my extreme depression, 
kindly endeavoured to cheer me. 

“< « Federico,’ said he, ‘ be tranquil. 
We shall do you no injury ; and, be- 
fore long, you will be at liberty.’ 

“He then questioned me for some 
time about my native country, the late 
war, and the artillery service. While 
I was replying to his queries, he sud< 
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97 
denly interrupted me with—‘ Hear 
me, Federico ; have you then really 
no more money ?’ 

‘** None on earth,’ I replied, ‘ ex 
cept these two scudi, and some smaller 
coins, all of which are at your dis- 


*** No,’ said he ; ‘ I will not take 
them. They will pay your expenses 
back to Rome.’ 43 iin 

** Slowly this miserable night; 
but at length the daylightdawned upon 
the hills; the sebbers roused them- 
selves, and sent the two pedsants to 
Olevano for the ransom of the i»nkeep- 
er’s son, who was half dead with terror, 
and whom from time to time they tor- 
tured with imprecations and menaces. 
Nor did I ciate escape these 
brutal frolics. The mischievous Nico- 
la, drawing his long dagger from’ its 
sheath, turned to me, saying, ‘ How 
strange it is that we can never get the 
rust of human blood out of the steel ! 
Say, Federico ; you have seen service ; 
how do the soldiers contrive to k 
their arms so bright?’ I told him that 
we cleaned them with fine brick-dust 
and vinegar. 

as ! I shall recollect that,’ said 
he, poising the weapon in his hand with 
complacency, and then with true ban- 
dit-frolic in his glittering eyes, he 
pointed his dagger at my stomach, and 
made a sudden gesture as if to stab 
me. ‘ There is a firm grasp in this 
handle,’ he continued ; ‘ this knife 
never fails me, Federico "It has 
blanched many a cheek for ever.’ 

‘* Fearful of rousing the murderous 
propensities of this human tiger, I 
concealed as much as possible my 
deadly terror ; and, with assumed in- 
difference, I inquired his reason for 
stabbing upwards from below the ribs, 
instead of plunging the dagger down~ 
wards into the breast. e 

*¢ ¢ We know better than that, Fede- 
rico,’ he replied ; ‘ the blow down- 
wards is never certain. The bones lie 
close, and often resist the blade, or 
give it a wrong direction; but the 
stab upwards reaches the heart in a 
moment, and never fails.’ : 

‘* Thus did I endeavour, by theoreti- 
cal discussion and inquiry, to prevent 
any practical experiments at my ex- 
pense, while Nicola continued to play 
with his dagger, gazing on it the while 
with an eye of fondness, and then lay- 
ing hold of the point, he threw it aloft, 
and, watching its revolutions, caught 
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it adroitly by the handle as it fell. 
Pleased with his own dexterity, he 
off-red me the weapon, challenging me 
to do as much. I declined the at- 
tempt ; but showed him another trick, 
common in Germany, by attaching a 
small bit of paper to one side of the 
blade, and rapidly turning the dagger 
to produce the appearance of a paper 
on both sides of the blade, and then 
on neither side of it. The robbers 
were delighted with this optical delu- 
sion, but not one of them could guess 
how the trick was done. I revealed 
the secret to the captain, who tried, 
succeeded, and was so much elated 
with his success, that his savage fea- 
tures relaxed into more friendly mean- 
ing ; and he told me that I had really 
won his heart. 

* This gleam of sunshine was, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by a dark and 
threatening incident. Information was 
received that soldiers were approach- 
ing through the valley ; oat imme- 
Sately my companion and I were 
bound with cords, laid on the ground, 
and told, with fierce menaces, that our 
lives should be answerable for theirs, 
and that if the soldiers attacked them, 
we should be instantly put to death. 
Ere long, however, we were released 
from our bonds ; intelligence, as I af- 
terwards heard, had been received by 
spies, that the inhabitants of Olevano, 
fearing this result, had prevailed upon 
the soldiers to retire. 

_& eleven o'clock some peasants 
arrived from Olevano, with 200 scudi, 
and several watches and silver spoons, 
as aransom for young Baldi. Captain 
Nicola, who was sitting on the ground, 
took the proffered valuables on his 
lap, counted the money, and tossed 
the plate and watches on the grass, ex- 
claiming, ‘ I can do nothing with 
such trash as this—I must have mo- 
ney!’ Indignant at the small amount 
in coin, his anger blazed out in furious 
menaces. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ do the 
Olevanese take me for a fool, that they 
dare to send me 200 scudi instead of 
10,000? Have they no conscience, no 
decency, that they treat me thus un- 
worthily ?—By heaven, fellows! if 
you don’t em me more money, I 
; send this boy’s head to his fa- 

er. 

“ The robbers, to shew the alarmed 
peasants that their leader was in bitter 
earnest, began to prick the trembling 
youth with their dagger points, and, 
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with fierce gestures, threatened to cut 
off his ears; which brutal prelude. to 
a more horrid catastrophe frightened 
the poor fellow into conyulsions, and 
he fir on the turf utterly insensible. 
The distressed Olevanese immediately 
departed in quest of a larger sum; 
and, as my letter to the Baron was still 
unanswered, the robbers bade me ad- 
dress to him another and still more 
urgent petition for his interference, 
to save me from death. 

** With this order, however, I firmly 
refused to comply. The letter, I said, 
would be utterly fruitless. Again I 
assured them that I was a destitute 
and friendless artist, and that I had 
no claim upon the Baron, who was 
doubtless already in Rome, and would 
certainly make no sacrifice in my be- 
half. I begged them to release me: 
or, if they intended to destroy me, to 
put an end to my suspense on the 
spot. 

** Not one of them, however, betray- 
ed any inclination to put their threat 
in execution. Their deportment to me 
continued friendly as before ;—they 
even desired to see some specimens of 
my skill in drawing, and told me to 
sketch their portraits. Selecting a suit- 
able piece of charcoal from the ashes, 
I scraped it to a point, and began to 
sketch their miniature likenesses on 
the blank leaves of my pocket-book. 
Several of these rude portraits were 
highly approved of, and pocketed by 
the originals; but one of them ‘was 
objected to as crooked and caricatured, 
which, I must admit, was the fact. 
With growing cordiality, these singu- 
lar ruffians endeavoured to prevail 
upon me to take up my abode with 
them, telling me that I should enjoy 
life, and that they possessed beautiful 
ictures, which they had taken on the 
igh-roads from English travellers. 
Some time back, they told me, that 
they had. captured an Englishman, 
travelling with an English lady of 
dazzling beauty. They had carried 
them up into the mountains,—had 
made a chair and table of tree-bark 
for the accommodation of the lady,— 
and had endeavoured to cheer and 
amuse her by every possible attention, 
—but all in vain, her depression and 
alarm were invincible. They farther 
told me, that they only frequented the 
high-roads, when they had no better 
employment, and that such excursions 
were hardly worth the risk and trouble 
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incurred, rarely yielding above 300 or 
400 scudi, and a few watches, rings, 
and snuff-boxes. From their conver- 
sation, at different times, I collected, 
that the whole gang comprised fifty 
men, who assembled every three 
months for purposes of festivity ; and 
that each new-year’s day they met to 
celebrate an annual festival, which was 
attended by many women and girls, 
with whom they danced and feasted 
for a week. 

‘* They did not hesitate to discuss be- 
fore me various projected enterprises ; 
and, amongst others, expressed their 
intention to lay hold of a Cardinal, and 
to retain possession of him until the 
holy father should have granted them 
a free pardon. 

“¢ At five in the evening the peasants 
returned. from Olevano, with a farther 
sum of 129 scudi in gold, to ransom 
the captive Baldi; but the robbers, 
still unsatisfied, thrcatened to murder 
him if more money were not procured. 
The peasants intreated and wept for 
him, assuring the captain that they 
had already brought not only all the 
father’s property, but all the coin in 
Olevano. The agonized youth fell on 
his knees, and implored Nicola to re- 
lease him, but the robber was inexo- 
rable ; and the peasants were again 
flismissed with loud repetitions of the 
threat, that old Baldi would see his 
son’s head, if he did not raise a larger 
net With regard he d 

‘* With regard to me, they appeare 
to have at i th ceeds ae 
tion, that I had no friends to redeem 
me, and that as a hostage I was worth- 
less. Suddenly Nicola turned to me, 
and, in a voice which fell like heavenly 
music on my ears, exclaimed, ‘ Go, 
go, Federico!—You may depart in 
peace.” 

Another of the band added, smiling, 
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‘ Forgive us, Federico, for taking the 
wrong man. We shall perhaps meet 
another time.’ 

** *T hope that I shall never again 
burden you with an incumbrance so 
unprofitable,’ I replied; laughing.— 
The bandits joined in the laugh, shook 
hands with me in turn, and thus ami- 
cably we separated. 

‘*T had proceeded some distancedown 
the mountain, when my steps were 
arrested by a loud call of ‘ Federico ! 
Federico! come back!’ I paused and 
hesitated, but soon determined to 
comply ; and, returning, met one of 
the robbers, who asked me for his 

jocket handkerchief, in lieu of which, 
Solng wet, he had borrowed mine to 
protect the lock of his carbine from 
the rain. 

** The friendly ruffian again shook 
hands with and embraced me, saying, 
= me, Federico.’ I complied, 
and, again turning upon the banditti, 
proceeded through Olevano to Rome, 
near which I met several acquaintances 
coming with arms and money to ate 
tempt my release. ‘They had heard 
of my captivity ; and, through the kind 
agency of Mr Schnell, the Swiss con- 
sul, a sum had been collected for my 
ransom. The Papal government had 
also pledged itself to defray my ran 
som, and to refund any sum of which 
I might have been robbed; and, 
through the perseverance and energy 
of the worthy consul, I actually re- 
ceived from the Roman auth@ties the 
fifty scudi of which I had been dee 
prived. 

“* Subsequently I heard, that Nicola 
and his men had succeeded, on the 
following day, in extorting a farther 
sum of 1350 scudi for young Baldi, 
who was restored to his father half 
dead from the incessant terrors he had 
experienced,” 


li. THE FATE OF HERETICS. 


The following anecdote of Italian 
priest-craft is genuine. A worthy wo- 
man in Rome, who kept an hotel and 
boarding-house, having observed with 
wonder the correct morals and deco- 
xous habits of many English and Ger- 
man heretics, asked her confessor if it 
was really true, that all these poor fo- 
reigners would go into everlasting fire ; 
as ae could not understand why these 
heretics, whose virtuous and Chris- 





tian lives were an example to many 
Romans, should perish everlastingly. 
The priest reproved her folly and 
presumption, and thus explained : 
“ Even in his mother’s womb the 
heretic is already the rape em pro- 
rty of the devil; for which reason 
eis not so frequently teased and 
tem by the arch-enemy as.-we 
Christians are, who cannot be depri- 
ved of our claims on heaven, except 
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by. it wickédness andimpiety. Re- 
fies a, therefore, at the good ace 
tions and good manners of those here- 
tics, which are, indeed, the certain 
tokens of their irredeemable damna- 
tion ; nor take offence at the elect, 
who so often stumble and fall in their 
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struggles with the tempter. The fa- 
vourites of God are those whom the 
devil incessantly secks to entangle ;: 
but, being sure of the souls of -here- 
tics, he never tempts them more than’ 
once, and then only out of wantonness 
and pastime.” 


HI. MIRACULOUS ORISON. 


As a suitable appendage to the fore- 
going anecdote, I send you some ac- 
curate extracts from a miraculous ori- 
son, or prayer, which is printed on a 
sheet o perer, and_ currently sold in 
Rome and Naples ; and for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot read Italian, I 
subjoin an accurate translation. 

' “ Copia di una Orazione ritrovata 
nel S. Sepolcro di nostro Signor Gest 
€risto in Gerusalemme, la quale con- 
servo da Sua Santita e da Carlo V. né 
loro Oratorj in cassa d’Argento. De- 
siderosa S. Elisabetta, Regina d’Ung- 
heria, S. Metilde, e S. Brigida sapere 
alcune cose della Passione di Gesi 
Cristo, fecero particolari Orazioni, alle 
quali apparve G. C. favellando con 
ciascheduna di esse cosi. 

** Serve mie dilette, sappiate, che i 
soldati armati furono 125—Gli ese- 
cutori di giustizia furono 33—I pugni 
mi diedero nella testa 30—Mi diedero 
calci 105—Colpi di mano nella testa 
e nel petto furono 108—Colpi nelle 
spalle 80—Fui strascinato per i ca- 
pelli 23 volte—Battiture 6666—-Nel 
corpo 149 piaghe—Nella testa buchi 
100—Fui strascinato e stirato per la 
barba 23 volte—Punture di spine nella 
testa 100—Spine mortali nella fronte 
3—Sputi sella facia 150—Piaghe che 
mi furono fatte da 1000—Quelli che 
mi giudicarono furono 3—I soldati 
che mi condussero furono 108—Le 
goccie di sangue, che sparsi, furono 3 
milioni ottomila e quattrocento trenta. 

“* Chi ogni giorno recitera sette Pa- 
ter Noster ed Ave Maria per lo spazio 
di dodici anni continui, per compire 
il numero delle goccie di sangue, che 
sparsi, gli concedo queste grazie. 

“ Indulgenza plenaria e remissione 
di tutt’ i peccati. 

«* Sara libero dalle pene del Purga- 
torio. 

“* Sara come se fosse martire e spar- 
gesse il sangue per la Santa Fede. 

. “ Chi portera seco questa Orazione 
non m annegato, ne di mala morte 
© dt morte improvisa, sara libera dal 
contaggio e dalle saette, non morra 


senza confessione, sar’ libero da suoi 
nemici, e del poter della giustizia, e 
da tutt’ i suoi malevoli e falsi testi< 
monj. 

** Questa Orazione é stata approvata 
da varj Tribunali della Santa Inqui- 
sizione e dalli Regni di Spagna. 

* Napoli, 1815. Nella Stamperia 
di Severino. Con permessi de’ Supe- 
riori.” 

Translation.—‘ Copy of an Orisor 
found in the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at Jerusalem, and 
preserved in a silver box in the Ora« 
tories of his Holiness and Charles V. 

“* St Elisabetta, Queen of Hungary, 
St Metilde, and St Brigida, being de- 
sirous to know some particulars of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, offered espe- 
cial prayers, on which appeared unto 
them Jesus Christ, and spake unto 
them after this manner : 

** Know, my well beloved servants, 
that there were 125 armed soldiers— 
33 officers of justice. They gave me 
30 blows on the head—105 kicks— 
108 blows with the hand on my head 
and breasi—80 blows on the shoul- 
ders. I was dragged by the hair 
23 times—the beatings were 6666— 
wounds on the body 110—holes on 
the head 100. I was dragged and 
pulled by the beard 23 times—I had 
100 punctures of thorns on the head 
—3 mortal thorns in the forehead— 
150 spittings in the face. The wounds 
{nflicted on me were 1000—those who 
judged me were 3—the soldiers who 
conducted me were 108—the drops of 
blood which’ I shed were three mil- 
lions eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty. 

** Whoever will daily recite seven 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias for the 
space of twelve successive years, to 
make up the number of drops of blood 
which I shed, shall receive from mé 
these favours— 

** Plenary indulgence, and remis« 
sion of all his sins. 

“* He shall be free from the punishe 
ments of purgatory. 
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as if he had shed-his blood for the 
holy faith. oy 

* Whoever will carry about him 
this orison, shall not die by drowning 
—nor by calamitous or sudden death ; 
he shall be safe from contagion and 
from lightning ; he shall not die with- 
out confession; he shall be safe from 
his enemies, and from the power of 
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justice, and from all malicious and 
false witnesses. . 

** This Oricon has been approved 
by various tribunals of the Holy Ine 
quisition, and of the kingdoms of 
Spain, iti dit 

** Naples, 1815. Printed by Sever- 
ino—with permission of the Autho=— 
rities,” &c. 


IV. THE MORAL EFFECT OF ROME UPON THE TRAVELLER. 


Those only who have lived in Rome 
can duly estimate the potent and last- 
ing impression produced upon the 
mind of a thinking man, by a resi- 
dence in this capital of the ancient 
world. The daily contemplation of 
so many classical and noble objects, 
elevates and purifies the soul, and has 
a powerful tendency to allay the in- 
considerate fervours and impetuosities 


of youth, to mature, and consolidate 
the character. I am already so al-- 
tered, and, I have the vanity to think, « 
so improved a man since my arrival 
here, that there are times when I al- 
most doubt my own identity, and ima- 
gine that, by some preternatural agen- 
cy, I have lice born over again, and 
have had new blood and new vitality 
infused into my frame. 


V. THE SPRING OF JUTURNA. 


The gratifications of a residence in 
Rome are inexhaustible. At every 
turn I discover some new evidence of 
the power and magnificence of her 
ancient inhabitants, and vivid sensa- 
tions of delight and awe rapidly suc- 
ceed each other. This venerable me- 
tropolis is the tomb and monument, 
not of princes, but of nations ; it illus« 
trates the progressive stages of human 
society, and all other cities appear 
modern and unfinished in compari- 
son. 

Exploring this forenoon the vicinity 
of Monte Palatino, I discovered’in an 
obscure corner, near the temple of 
Romulus, the time-hallowed spring of 
Juturna, rising with crystal clearness 
near the Cloaca maxima, into which 


it flows unvalued and forgotten. I 
refreshed myself in the mid-day heat 
by drinking its pure lymph from the 
hollow of my hand, and gazed with 
long and insatiable delight upon the 
memorable fountain. This sacred spot 
is surrounded and obscured by conti 
guous buildings, and the walls are 
luxuriantly fringed and mantled with 
mosses, lichens, and broad-leaved ivy. 
The proud aqueducts of the pices 
ing city diminish the value and im- 
portance of this spring, but it was un« 

uestionably the ruling motive which 
deterattned Romulus, or possibly an: 
earlier colony of Greeks, to take. root’ 
here, as within the wide compass of 
the Roman walls there is no other 
source of pure water. , 


VI. TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 


- I walked homeward in a reverie of 
deep and harmonious feeling, and pas- 
sed under the three triumphal arches 
remaining, out of six and thirty which 
once adorned the Roman capital. 
There is a delicate and affectionate, as 
well as a poetical character, in these 
tributes of an admiring people to a 
successful chief. What monument of 
victory could have been so honourable 
and enduring, as one of these proud 
and exulting arches, decorated with 
the most heroic incidents in the life of 
the approaching conqueror ? If, how- 


ever, we may infer, from the compara 
tive merits of these works of art; a 
corresponding degree of public spirit 
and ayes feeling in the contemporary 
people, and the reverse, what degraded 
puppets were the Romans under Sep- 
timius and Constantine, in comparison 
with the subjects of Trajan ; and how 
ludicrous are the decorations upon the 
arch of the Christian emperor, to ce« 
lebrate whose comparatively moderate 
achievements, the sculptors of his day 
inserted some masterly figures, stolen 
from the triumphal arch of the valiant 
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and enterprising Trajan, the conquer 
or of the Dacians and the Parthians ! 
But the spirit of architectural spolia- 


In the afternoon I visited the Pan- 
theen, the majestic temple dedicated 
by Agrippa to the avenging Jupiter, 
to Ceres, and to all the gods. This 
matchless edifice is the only perfect 
specimen of ancient architecture re- 
maining in Rome ; and, in the har 
mony of its proportions, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of its columns, it sur- 
passes every temple on earth. When 
I entered the deep and glorious por- 
tal, I could have fancied myself in a 
sacred grove, and surrounded by the 
regular magnificence of palm-trees, 
planted at the same moment by a di- 
vinity. The interior has a majesty all 
its own. Columns of the richest Co- 
rinthian rise in solemn and harmoni- 
ous grandeur around the beholder, and 
the immense dome and circle strike 
him with deep, and devotional awe. 
The dusky light in the recesses, the 
ofound yet speaking stillness around 
im, impart to this wondrous edifice 
the shade, the repose, and the magni- 
ficence of a colossal mausoleum ; but 
when he looks upward through the 
crowning orb, and has gazed awhile 
on the brilliant clouds which flit across 
the deep blue sky, this sepulchral 
tranquillity is changed, as if by magic, 
into life and movement. The stately 
columns assume a bolder swell, and a 
more glorious symmetry ; the cupola 
appears to glide through the pure 
ether, and the excited gazer dreams that 
he listens to the music of the spheres, 
and is careering with planets and con- 
stellations through universal space. 
The rare combivation of beauty and 
majesty displayed in this mighty tem- 
ple, appears to have awed the succes- 
sive spoilers of Rome, and to have 
preserved it from material destruc- 
tion. ‘The statues which adorned its 
niches, including the Phidian Minerva, 
of ivory and gold, and the plates of 
bronze and silver which lined the 
dome, were plundered by that super- 
lative barbarian, the third Constan- 
tine, who despoiled Rome of its finest 


VIII. BATHS OF 


The Romans sought the protection 
of their gods for every public and im- 
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tion which prevailed at that period 
was alike disgraceful to the sovereign 
and the people. 


works of art, to decorate the palaces 
and temples of Syracuse. Succeeding 
robbers carried off the bronze capitals 
of the interior columns, mentioned by 
Pliny, and substituted capitals of white 
marble, which are, however, well exe= 
cuted, and harmonize agreeably with 
the giallo antico of the tall shafts. The 
colossal pillars of the portal, and the 
three columns of the campo vaccine, 
surpass in beauty and richness all 
other specimens of the Corinthian, and 
have supplied models to all the dise 
tinguished edifices of that order 
throughout modern Europe. 

There is certainly much to admire 
in the simple elegance of the Doric 
and Ionic columns, and entablature, 
but they possess; not the regal splen« 
dour, the lightness, and vitality which 
constitute the fluted Corinthian, the 
monarch of the five orders ; nor do 
they excite that agreeable association 
of ideas, which carries the mind of the 
beholder to the origin of columnar 
architecture, and detects, in the greo- 
ving of the shaft, and the foliation of 
the capital, the bark and leafage of 
the forest-tree. . 

The too ponderous attic of this roe 
tondo was once lightened and decora~ 
ted by a circling group of Caryatides, 
as described in Pliny.. They have 
been replaced by pilasters, supporting 
a cornice, from which ascends the 
enormous dome. How glorious, how 
celestial, must have been the effect of 
this proudest of all the temples of 
Pantheism, when the deities of the 
heathen world filled every niche, with 
pale and silent beauty ; the lofty Ca« 
ryatides relieved the attic ; andthe ma- 
jestic hemisphere above glittered with 
bronze and silver! The beauty of the 
existing edifice is of that dignified and 
serious character which succeeds the 
bloom and brilliancy of youth ; but it 
is still beauty, and of that high and 
genuine order, which bids defiance to 
all criticism, and to all changes of ar« 
chitectural rule and fashion, 


ANCIENT ROME. 


portant undertaking ; and their baths, 
in which a great national ebject. was 
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combinéd with the most lavish mag- 
nificence, were placed under the espe- 
cial guardianship of some divinity, 
whose temple was the grand entrance 
to the splendid whole. 

Consecration was also as essential 
then, as it is now, to protect public 
buildings from the filthy habits, the 
“* Immondezzaio,” which has ever 
been the disgrace of Italy, and more 
especially of Rome. Indeed, the “‘ Ris- 
pettate la Santa Croce,” &e. of the pre- 
sent day, which so often meets the eye 
on the walls and porticos of churches 
and chapels, is but a modern version 
of the “ Si quis hic minzerit, &c. iratos 
Deos habet,” of imperial Rome. 

It appears to me sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the Pantheon was once the 
vestibule of the magnificent baths 
which Agrippa bequeathed to the Ro« 
man citizens, with revenues for their 
support. The ruins of these therme 
are in actual contact with the rotondo, 
and extend behind it to a considerable 
distance. The noble portico was sub- 
sequently added, the interior was rich- 
ly decorated, and the magnificent com- 
bination ranked with the temples of 
Peace, and of Jupiter Maximus, the 
edeficial wonders of Rome. The pic- 
turesque ruin by the Porta Maggiore, 
called the temple of Minerva Medica, 
was erected for a similar purpose ; and 
the church of San Bernardo was the 
entrance, or outwork, of the baths of 
Diocletian. These differ in ornament 
and detail, but in general design they 
accord with the Pantheon. The sim- 

le grandeur of their cells, and the 
bold vaulting of their immense domes, 

ossess a sublimity which immediate- 
y fascinates the eye, and in my opi- 
nion greatly surpasses the effect pro- 
duced by a first view of the interior of 
St Peter’s, where the narrowness of 
the nave disappoints the beholder, and 
constrains him ‘to wonder that the in- 
terior of so vast an edifice has not 
roused the anticipated degree of asto- 
nishment. ~ 

The baths of the Romans were sug- 
gested by the Gymnasia of the Greeks ; 
but in the latter the athletic exercises 
were the primary object, while the 
Romans regarded them only as acces« 
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saries. The cheap and wholesome 
luxury of public baths was the only 
valuable privilege which the proud de- 
scendants of the vagabonds of Romu< 
lus enjoyed over the rest of mankind. 
The voluptuous Romans of the empire 
gratified the sense of feeling with fre- 
quent ablutions, as we indulge our 
nostrils with delicate odours, and our 
palates with rich wines and sauces. 
Commencing with a high degree of 
heat, they descended through the gra- 
dations of warm and tepid in alternate 
baths of water and steam, until they 
arrived at the coldest attainable tem- 
perature. This salutary practice dee 
generated at length into abuse, and, 
during the decay of public morals and 
decency under the emperors, the Ro- 
man females frequented the baths of 
the men, and certainly, from the time 
of Domitian, in a manner the most 
indecent and promiscuous. It is, hows 
ever, to be regretted, that the modern 
Europeans have not similar establishi« 
ments, which, under judicious regu- 
lation, would prove eminently condu- 
cive to public health, and would iri- 
deed altogether prevent no small pro- 
portion of the maladies which embitter 
and destroy human life. 2 

Notwithstanding the colossal ves« 
tiges of the Roman baths, we can form 
but imperfect conceptions of their ori« 
ginal extent and beauty. We know, 
however, that they were the most 
splendid and capacious edifices of ime 
perial Rome, that a portion of the in- 
terior was devoted to athletic exer- 
cises, that they contained libraries, and 
were lavishly adorned with gilding, 
mosaic, variegated marbles, and the 
most exquisite paintings and statues ; 
thus affording to all classes health and 
amusement ;:and to the unemployed 
and luxurious, a place of daily resort, 
and of infinitely varied gratification. 
Modern Italy is comparatively so de-, 
stitute of every means of public and 
easily attainable amusement, that, © 
could a generation of Romans, born 
in the first Christian century, rise 
from the dead, they would all hang 
themselves in a week from absolute 
disgust and despair at so miserable a 
state of society. 


IX.—PROHIBITED BOOKS. 


The censure of new publications in 
Rome is intrusted to the Magister Sa- 
cri Palatii and his Vicegerents, and 


without the imprimatur of both, no 

book can be printed and published. 

The Holy Office exercises a jurisdics 
7 








lot 


- tien over old and new works, both Ita- 
lian and foreign. Amongst various 
books prohibited by the placards of 
1818, were a large portion of the works 
of Kant ; “‘ Sismondi’s History of the 

. Italian Republics ;” ‘‘ Villier’s Prize- 
Essay on the Consequences of the Re- 
formation ;” and an insignificant Ger- 
man volume on the preservation of 
female beauty. Foreign literature pe- 
netrates slowhy into the Papal states, 

_and as the censors are often perplexed 
and baffled in their occupation by a 

forcign language, many works are not 

. forbidden in Rome until they are al- 
most forgotten in their native coun- 

_try ; for instance, “‘ Zimmerman on 
Solitude,” prohibited in 1818. 
Several of the Greek, Latin, and 

- Italian classics, intended for popular 
use, are crippled by excisions ; others 
are entirely forbidden. These prohi- 
bitions, however, are not without li- 
mits and exceptions. Men of a cer- 
tain age and rank are privileged to read 
-the unmutilated text of Aristophanes 
.and Horace, Bocaccio and Machia- 
velli ; but no one is allowed to peruse 
the philosophical works of Voltaire 
and the Priapeia, without previously 
obtaining absolution from the Cardi- 
nal Grand Penitentiary, and from these 
absolutions the works of Marino and 
Aretino are, with rare exceptions, ex- 
eluded. 

To illustrate this Roman castration 
of the classics, I will instance the li- 
censed Horace. In the first book of 
Odes are omitted Odes 5, 13, 19, 23, 
25, 33. From some of the Odes only 
certain passages have been struck out ; 
for instance, the two last verses in Ode 
4, the last stanza in Ode 9, and the 


X. PRIVILEGES 


At all the Roman church-festivals, 
the forcign heretic has the privilege of 
admission, in preference to the native 
true believer. This preference is par- 
ticularly obvious at the portal of the 
Sixtine Chapel, when the celebrated 
Miserere is performed. On this occa- 
sion an English or German physiog- 
nomy passes the lances of the Swiss 
guards more readily than Roman stars, 
and not from any motives of corrup- 
tion or complaisance on the part of the 
military, but by especial instructions 
from the higher powers. 

This grievance has suggested the 
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four last stanzas of Cde 27. In all the 
instances quoted, the objections are 
obvious and reasonable ; but why con- 
demn as obscene that pure and anima- 
ted ode of Horace: ‘* Donec gratus 
eram tibi ?” 

The unmutilated editions of the 
classics, and the prohibited works of 
later authors are preserved in the pub- 
lic libraries, where they are accessible 
to privileged readers ; but no booksel- 
ler in Rome is allowed to sell them, 
nor any private individual to possess 
them. Some Roman booksellers have, 
however, bought the privilege of im- 
porting and selling foreign editions of 
the classics, but to foreigners only ; 
through which and other channels, 
however, they are sometimes attain- 
able by natives. 

There is no regular bookseller in 
Rome, nor is there sufficient encou- 
ragement for any one to undertake the 
sale of books exclusively. They are 
sold by antiquarians and dealers in 
specimens of fine arts, who assume also 
the title of Librajo. Fixed shop- prices 
are unknown, and purchasers bargain 
and are imposed upon. But in Italy 
every thing is bargained for ; even ad« 
mission into the Roman theatres ; and 
if in Naples you require assistance 
from the police, it becomes a matter 
of bargain and sale. 

The private dealers in forbidden 
books, &c. at Rome, are principally 
poor Abbés, who for a commission to 
compensate the risk and trouble, will 
— for foreigners the works of 

farino and others ; also the priapeian 
gems and erotic scherzi of Giulio Ro« 
mano and Annibale Caracci. 


OF HERETICS. 


following pasquillo, which lately ap- 
peared in Rome. 

Pasquino says to Marforio, ‘‘ Where 
are you going, brother, with your 
black dress, and your patent sword ?” 

Marforio. “1 am going to the Six 
tine Chapel to hear the Miserere.” 

Pasquino. “ You go in vain. The 
Swiss guards will push you back, and 
the Pope’s cavaliers will very politely 
send you about your business.” 

Marforio. ** Never fear, brother ! 
Iam sure to get in, because I turned he- 
retic yesterday.” 










The Burial of Douglas. 


THE BURIAL OF DOUGLAS.—-BY DELTA. 


Taey bore lim barefaced on his bier, 
In his shining shirt of steel ; 

They heaved no sigh, and they shed no tear, 
Yet warrior souls can feel, 

When Death in a heart, that knew not fear, 

Hath bidden the blood congeal. 

















































O’er each spearman’s head the sun flared red, 
*T was near to daylight’s close, 

As, with measured tread, their slow steps led 
To the vaults of holy Melrose, 

Where prayers were prayed, and masses said, 
For that parted soul’s repose. 


Say, died he in the native land, 
Which his good sword shielded well ? 

No! that sword in hand, on Spain’s far strand 
The good Lord Douglas fell, 

And, on his death-day, around him lay 
The slaughtered Infidel. 


On his journey to Jerusalem 
The heart of De Bruce he bore ; 

But he pluck’d the casket from his vest, 
And, tossing it on before, 

Cried, ‘‘ Forward lead us, thou gallant heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore !” 


Let not, let not, in foreign earth 
His patriot dust consume— 

Across the seas his comrades bore. 
His corpse to a Scottish tomb, 

That over the head that shielded it, 
The Thistle still might bloom ! 


Dress’d cap-a-pie, a. buried him, 
As best became the brave ; 

By torch-light peal’d the burial hymn, 
Through the Abbey’s vaulted nave, 

Where lamps were lit, for aye to burn 
Beside his honoured grave. 


Alas! no lamp-fires o’er him now 
Shed forth sepulchral flame ; 

But quench’d shall the glory of Scotland be, 
Forgot her ancient fame, ; 

When stirs not her heart’s-blood, Douglas, 
At thine immortal name. 





ON A GIRL SLEEPING. 





Tuov liv’st! yet how profoundly deep § Thy soul is filled with gentle thought, 


The silence of thy tranquil sleep ! Unto its shrine by angels brought 
Like death it almost seems ; From Heaven’s supreme abode ; 
* So all unbroke the sighs which flow Thy dreams are not of earthly things, - 
From thy calm breast of spotless snow, But, borne upon Religion’s wings, 
Like music heard in dreams. They lift thee up to God. 


A MODERN PyYTHAGOREAN. 
Vou. XXV. O 





Let every man who wishes to do 
his heart good by witnessing a system 
of education, at once rational in its 
principles, powerful in its machinery, 
and rapid in its effects, pay visits— 
one, two, three, and as many more as 
he can, to the Edinburgh Sessional 
School. In this age of base, blind, 
and blundering quackery, when Igno- 
rance, Folly, and Infidelity, seek to 
usurp the instruction of the young, 
such a school is deserving of especial 
admiration and support. And may it 
become the model of hundreds of 
others, all over the land—in town and 
country, till presumption and igno- 
rance be ousted from all their many 
new strong-holds, or fortresses—mis- 
named schools—and wise Art lend her 
aid to a wiser Nature, while the 
mighty Mother, according to her own 
rules and laws, is gradually extending 
and enlightening the feeling and the 
intelligence of her children, of high 
and of low degree—from hut and hall 
—bred in the lap of affluence, or 


“ breathing in content 
The keen, the wholsome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of lowly life.” 





Let those who cannot visit the 
Edinburgh Sessional School — and 
those, too, who can—buy this little in- 
valuable four-and-sixpence volume. 
We do not hesitate to say, that Mr 
Wood is absolutely a man of genius. 
His whole spirit seems possessed by 
his beneficent scheme of education, of 
which, though not the inventor, he is 
assuredly such an improver, that his 
name will for ever be united with the 
Institution now flourishing under his 
unwearied superintendence, and ex- 
hibiting, throughout all its depart- 
ments—really with no defects of much 
consequence that we can perceive, 
though he himself admits there may be 
many—a most beautiful exemplifica- 
tion in practice of a system which, in 
theory too, bears the indisputable 
marks of an original mind. But in 
this world, the head can achieve no- 
thing great or difficult without the 
heart; and nobody who knows Mr 


Edinburgh Sessional School. 


EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL.” 
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Wood, either in his school—for we 
shall call it his—or in his book— 
(of his character elsewhere, amiable 
and estimable as it is in all relations, 
it belongs not to us to speak,) does so 
without also knowing that what his 
head clearly conceives, his heart ear- 
nestly feels, and his hand energetically 
executes. Industry, perseverance, res 
solution, zeal, and enthusiasm, such as 
his—all exerted, too, in such a cause 
—could, by no possibility, belong to 
any one but a good citizen, a good 
man, and a good Christian. 

Before entering on an account of 
the method of instruction pursued in 
The Evinsurcu Parocuiat Insti< 
tutions, Mr Wood, in an Introduc- 
tion admirably well written, speaks 
generally of the principles on which 
that method of instruction is framed ; 
and we cannot deny ourselves the sa- 
tisfaction of quoting an excellent pass 
age— 

“In all their arrangements they have 
regarded their youngest pupil, not as a 
machine, or an irrational anima), that 
must be driven, but as an intellectual be- 
ing who may be led; endowed, not mere- 
ly with sensation and memory, but with 
perception, judgment, conscience, affec- 
tions, and passions ; capable, to a certain 
degree, of receiving favourable or unfa- 
vourable impressions, of imbibing right or 
wrong sentiments, of acquiring good or 
bad habits; strongly averse to application, 
where its object is unperceived or remote, 
but, on the other hand, ardently curious, 
and infinitely delighting in the display of 
evéry new attainment which he makes.. It 
has, accordingly, been their anxious aim 
to interest no less than to task,—to make 
the pupil understand (as much as possible } 
what he is doing, no less than to exact 
from him its performance,—familiarly to 
illustrate, and copiously to exemplify the 
principle, no less than to hear him repeat 
the words, of a rule,—to speak to him, 
and by all means to encourage him to 
speak, in a natural language, whieh he 
understands, rather than in irksome tech- 
nicalities, which the pedant might ap- 
prove,—to keep him while in school not 
only constantly, but actively, energetical- 
ly employed,—to inspire him with a zeal 
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for excelling in whatever is his present 
occupation, (whether it be study oramuse- 
ment,) and, even where he is incapable 
of excelling others, still, by noticing with 
approbation every step, however little, 
which he makes towards improvement, 
to delight him with the consciousness of 
excelling his former self.” 


We venerate the benevolent Bell— 
he has done as much good as most 
men of his generation—but it is a 
pity he should ever have so far for- 
gotten the necessary and inevitable 
imperfection of all + A human, as 
to have said of his system, in his Ma- 
nual, ‘* that the art of man can add 
nothing to it, and take nothing from 
it.” Now, the Sessional School is 
not in Utopia—but in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh ; and Mr Wood, if 
not wiser than Dr Bell, and we do 
not say he is, is certainly much more 
moderate—much more modest, when 
speaking of his own achievements. 
Indeed, we have seldom, if ever, met 
so modest an enthusiastic man as Mr 
“Wood appears to be—as he is—both 
in his school and in his book. Attri- 
buting to himself—and to his worthy 
and able coadjutors—no other merit 
than that of good intentions strenu- 
ously carried into practice, and com- 
mon sense—he does not writea dozen 
pages without making his readers 
feel that he is no such ordinary man 
—but is gifted by nature with very 
rareendowments. What these are will 
appear in our analysis, often in his own 
words, of his most interesting Book. 

After a candid admission that there 
are defects in the system, especi- 
ally in the working of it, which its 
conductors are incessantly labouring 
to supply—he observes, that he is 
anxious to guard his readers against 
the erroneous notion that the success 
of any seminary can ever depend en- 
tirely, or even principally, upon its 
machinery, or external system of ar- 
rangement. The systems of Bell and 
Lancaster have, by the facilities they 
have given to this department, greatly 
contributed to the cause of general 
education. 


“ Every judicious conductor of an es- 
tablishment for education, accordingly, 
will be at the utmost pains to render his 
system in this respect as perfect as he 
can. But, when this is done, he will 
keep in remembrance, that the weightier 
matters remain behind. He will consi- 
der, that it is not upon the nature of the 
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scaffolding or building apparatus, how- 
ever skilfully devised and admirably adapt- 
ed to its own purpose, that the beauty, or 
usefulness, or stability of the future fa- 
bric is to depend ; nor will he suffer him- 
self to forget, how often it has happened, 
that on the removal of the scaffolding, 
some deformity or flaw in the structure 
itself has been disclosed, which the ap- 
paratus had hitherto concealed from the 
eye of the spectator. From inattention 
to this fundamentally important truth, 
how large a proportion, unfortunately, of 
the schools instituted even upon the most 
justly celebrated systems, have been al- 
lowed to become little better than mere 
pieces of mechanism, pretty enough in- 
deed in external appearance, but compa- 
ratively of little use, in which the puppets 
strut with wondrous regularity and order, 
and with all that outward ‘ pomp and 
circumstance,’ which are well calculated 
to catch a superficial observer, but in 
which all the while the mind is but little 
exerted, and of course little, if at all, im- 
proved.”” 


There is also much sound sense in 
what Mr Wood says about the liabi- 
lity of the scheme adopted in the Ses- 
sional School, to the imitation of ine 
judicious and hurtful admirers. The 
servile and slavish copyist, destitute 
of sense and feeling, may imitate all 
the forms, without catching the spirit, 
and thus exhibit a miserable mock- 
ery, or, say rather mimicry, of the 
Sessional School scheme. For what 
artificial contrivance can ever supers 
sede the necessity of diligence and 
zeal, earnestness and kindliness, on the 
part of the instructor! Pupils are not 
automata, neither can you cram them 
with knowledge, like turkeys with 
drummock, to fatten them into mae 
ture scholars. The great object of the 
Instructor is to inspire the taste for 
knowledge, and to cultivate the power 
of acquiring it. The boy who repeats 
rules by rote with a slavish precision, 
is a parrot, and will continue a pare 
rot; and of all parrots the most ab- 
surd is the methodist, who pronounces 
with formal tone and measured cadence 
and inflection, a mere jargon of words, 
to which, of course, the creature has 
never learned to attach the slightest 
signification. Heavens! in a school, 
how palsying and deadening to the 
whole nature of youth is a dull, cold, 
lifeless routine ! 

Nothing can be more common-place 
than remarks like these ; but people 
forget the most important common- 
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laces, and often continue all their 
fe long to look on placidly and well 
pleased at the most hideous and fatal 
abuses and perversions of ‘‘ good old 
rules”—all the while believing that 
they see something else, the very re- 
verse of what is before their eyes ; nor 
are they aware of themischief done both 
to the souls and bodies of children, 
though it is as obvious as pale sickly 
faces can be, yawning jaws, sleepy eyes, 
and a general lassitude. 

But besides—Mr Wood, hating all 
quackery, wishes that there should be 
no exaggeration of the character or 
operations of his scheme; and says, 
with much liveliness— Struck with 
the alleged success of the system as 
exhibited in the Sessional School, one 
may investigate every its minutest de- 
tail with no less punctilious care than 
that of the poor savage, who, restored 
on one occasion to health by the ad- 
ministration of a particular drug, ever 
afterwards fondly treasures up in his 
memory, with a view to the recurrence 
of a similar exigency, the recollection 
of the day of the moon, the hour of the 
day, the position of his own body at 
the time of receiving the medicine, 
and every other little adventitious con- 
comitant of his case.” The applica- 
tion is obvious. 

Still the externals of the system are 
necessary to the preservation of its 
spirit. Neither monitors, nor all the 
other arrangements of Bell and Lan- 
caster for facilitating mutual instruc 
tion, can, it is true, of themselves 
insure success to any seminary. But 
Mr Wood believes that the Sessional 
School could never have attained its 
present character without them, by 
the mere operation of a purer love of 
excellence, or still purer love of know- 
ledge, or love of duty, superior to ei 
ther. Without these no good can be 
done ; but they always need support, 
and they receive that support from 
every part of the system. 

There is another danger to which 
this method of education is exposed, 
and which it requires kuowledge and 
wisdom in the instructor to guard 
against and avoid. Children must not 
be treated like men, any more than 
like machines. The mind of a child 
is wondrously powerful—far more so 
than shallow and superficial observers 
have any idea of ; but it is only pow- 
erful when exerted on the right mate- 
rials—that is, the materials which no« 
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ture herself spreads out before it. All 
other nutriment is as poison. Child 
ren must be fed on “ milk, not-on 
meat.” “ Above all, they must not be 
crammed,” says Mr Wood, “ with the 
strong meats” either of the theologian 
or the philosopher. 


“ Great care must be taken, to distin- 
guish between the kind of information 
and mode of communication applicable to 
the younger children, and those which 
may be employed in the more advanced 
classes of the same seminary. A single 
year at the opening of life, it ought ever 
to be remembered, makes a prodigious 
difference in the capacity of the human 
mind. So also in Schools, where child- 
ern are retained till they arrive at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, a much wider 
range of information may be attempted, 
than would be at all proper where they 
leave it at eight or nine. In a school, 
also, for children of the humbler ranks of 
life, whose whole educaticn is in all pro- 
bability to be confined within its walls, 
it may be advisable to crowd a greater 
quantity of useful information into a nar- 
row space, than Will be either necessary 
or expedient, in tle case of those more 
highly favoured individuals, whose cir- 
cumstances hold out to them the prospect 
of a more protracted education, and lei- 
sure for a more gradual, extensive, and 
systematic course of study. But nothing, 
in short, can be more injurious to the 
young, draw down greater ridicule on any 
system of education, or give more coun- 
tenance to the old and pernicious practice 
of learning by rote, than a teacher indul- 
ging his own vanity, or that of his pupils 
and their friends, by allowing them to 
converse, to read, or to write, upon sub- 
jects altogether beyond the capacity of 
their years.” 


Mr Wood also alludes to a come 
mon,—and very silly,—even base 
insinuation, which one hears thrown 
out by stupid people against all new 
institutions or schemes of any kind, 
that are seen working wonderfully 
well, and producing happy effects 
on the well-being of society. ‘‘ Oh! 
it is'all very well here, as long as the 
system is under the direction of Mr 
So-and-So, for he is a singularly able 
man, and full of zeal for the suc- 
cess of his own scheme; but depend 
upon it, it will never do generally— 
for where will you get a Mr So-and« 
So in the town of What-do-you-call- 
it, or the village of You-know-where?” 
This is very pitiful and contemptible - 
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—yet not harmless—it often does evil. 
Now Mr Wood says well, that while 
the mode of tuition in the Sessional 
School undoubtedly affordsamplescope 
for the exercise, under judicious con- 
trol, of the highest qualifications, it 
seems no less certain, that there is 
none, in which the most moderate ta- 
lents and acquirements can be employ- 
ed to greater advantage. 

But Mr Wood is not under the ne« 
cessity of confining his appeal to ex- 
perience, in proof of the excellence of 
the scheme, of its working in the Ses« 
sional School alone—though there, we 
do verily believe, owing to his own 
admirable exertions, its working has 
been—weshall not say wonderful—for 
we pitch our tone to his—but more effi- 
cient than in almost any other semina- 
ry. But inmany other establishments it 
has been introduced with the greatest 
and most permanent success. Its lead- 
ing principles have been adopted in 
some private schools *— iu public 
schools and hospitals—and in domes- 
tic circles, under the tuition of men 
of the highest talents and acquire 
ments—of ladies’ instructed only in 
the ordinary branches of female edu- 
cation—of lauds, whose sole education 
was obtained within the walls of the 
Sessional School—and even of boys, 
who are still themselves scholars in 
the seminary.t 

All the Edinburgh Parochial Insti- 
tutions, of which the Sessional School 
now forms an important branch, deri- 
ved their appropriate origin from our 
Church. In the winter of 1812 the 
streets of our city were the scenes of 
atrocious riot and bloodshed—and a 
lamentable disclosure was then made 
of the extent of the depravity of the 
youthful population. The clergy look- 
ed to stem the torrent of vice by the 
best—the only means—the education 
—especially the religious education, of 
the poor. Dr Inglis, ever alive to the 
promotion of every plan for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, suggested a 
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committee, consisting of Drs Davids 
son, Brunton, and Fleming—and the 
committee sent to the consideration of 
their brethren the scheme which they 
had prepared. 


** By this scheme a school was to be 
opened in each of the parishes of the city, 
for the Religious Instruction, on the 
Lord’s Day, of the children of the poor, 
under a teacher to be specially appointed 
for that purpose by the kirk-session of 
the parish, who was also to accompany 
his pupils to the parish church during the 
hours of divine service, at least in those 
parishes, where the church contained suf- 
ficient accommodation for their reception ; 
the expense to be defrayed by an annual 
contribution from the inhabitants; and 
the whole to be under the superintend- 
ence of ten Directors, five of whom to be 
Ministers and five Elders, being a mini- 
ster, or elder, from each kirk-session, to 
be appointed according to a mode of ro- 
tation thereby prescribed. 

‘“* The scheme was no sooner proposed, 
than it received the cordial approbation 
of the Clergy and their Sessions, the Ma- 
gistracy of the City, the Judges of the 
Supreme Criminal Judicatory, and the in- 
habitants in general. In the course of the 
month of March, the Directors were ap- 
pointed, and the office of Secretary was 
devolved upon that highly respe¢table in- 
dividual, who, ‘for nearly seventeen years, 
has continued so faithfully to discharge 
its important duties, and to whose abili- 
ty, zeal, and judgment, the institution is 
so deeply indebted, for its existence, its 
original constitution, and its present wel- 
fare. Masters were appointed by the va- 
rious Sessions, and the Sabbath Schools 
commenced their operations on 26th 
April. Besides devotional exercises, 
which were directed to be short, and ge- 
neral reading of the Holy Scriptures, the 
masters were specially enjoined to in- 
struct their pupils in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Shorter Catechism, Psalms and Paraphra- 
ses. By a subsequent regulation, such 
Sessions as thought proper, were allowed 
to introduce into their schools the Mo- 





* Mr Wood tells us, that he had recently the pleasure of witnessing a most beauti- 
ful specimen of the adaptation of this system to the instruction of young ladies, at the 


school of Mrs Duncan, of this city. 


The correctness of her pupils’ answers to every 


question put to them, relative to what they read, he never had seen surpassed, though 
the passages were all selected, and the examination of them conductzd, exclusively by 


strangers. 


+ The leading principles of the system have been adopted with the most brilliant 
success in the various children’s hospitals in this city, particularly George Heriot’s, 
George Watson’s, and the Orphan Hospitals. 
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ther’s Catechism and Watt’s first Cate- 
chism, as preparatory to the Shorter Ca- 
techism ; and, by a still more recent re- 
gulation, they were allowed to avail them- 
selves of the Old and New Testament 
Biography, in the form of Questions, with 
reference to the Scripture for the An- 
swers, which were drawn up primarily 
for the benefit of these institutions.” 


Scarcely had the teachers entered 
upon their duties, when it was found 
—hear this, all men—it was found, 
that even in the metropolis of Scot- 
land—the land that has so long 
prided herself (pride is blind) on be- 
ing the very Land of Knowledge—‘“‘the 
Nation of Gentlemen”—a very large 
number of the pupils admitted into 
these schools—could not read! To 


‘correct this evil, it was resolved that 


a new school should be annexed to 
the parochial institutions—that five 
scholars should be admitted into it 
from each session gratis—and that ten 
more should have a preferable right of 
admission, on payment of the school- 
fee, which was fixed at 6d. a-month. 
The Daily School was opened in Leith 
Wynd, under the name of Tue Ep1n- 
BURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL. 

This school was modelled on the 
_—< Lancaster, though in many 
things it hn | deviated from it, and 
so it continued for two years or more, 
during all of which time, much la- 
bour and pains were bestowed upon it 
—and successfully bestowed—by the 
amiable and able secretary, Dr Brun- 
ton. 

In April, 1815, that gentleman re- 
ported to the Directors, that a narrow 
inspection of the Central School, Lon- 
don, had convinced him that many 
parts of the system of Dr Bell might be 
introduced with great advantage into 
the school in Leith Wynd. He, and Dr 
Andrew Thomson, who, on all occa- 
sions, has given the Institution his 
warmest support, and judiciously, stre- 
nuously, and successfully exerted him- 
self, with all his great abilities, in the 
cause of Education all over Scotland,* 


were requested to consult with Dr 
Bell, who gave them many highly 
useful suggestions, afterwards carried 
into execution by the Secretary and 
Dr Thomson, both of whom, in order 
to assist the teacher in accomplishing 
that object, gave for some time their 
daily attendancein the school-room. In 
1818 some farther improvements were 
made in consequence of an institution 
of a Madras school at St Andrews. 

In the course of the winter of 1819- 
20, Mr Wood, during the discharge 
of some duties of charity—became ac- 
quainted with this school, while un- 
der the very able management of Mr 
Bathgate, now one of the burgh teach- 
ers in Peebles. 


* While we were thus employed, very 
serious doubts used frequently to come 
across our mind, whether we were doing 
all the good, which others were perhaps 
too easily inclined to imagine. The chil- 
dren were taught, indeed, to read, but 
the doubt was, whether they had been 
made such masters of their own language, 
as in future life to give them any plea- 
sure in reading, or to enable them to 
derive much profit from it. They had 
learned their catechism, but were. they 
much wiser with regard to the truths 
which it contained? The Bible was read, 
as a task, but was it not also, like a task, 
forgotten? The more we inquired into 
the actual condition of the lower orders, 
the more we were convinced, that read- 
ing, together with spelling out the mean- 
ing of what they read, was too formida- 
ble an attempt to be frequently resorted 
to by them; and that even of those who 
did read, few had recourse to the books 
calculated to give them the most useful 
instruction, because they were unable to 
understand their language ; while most 
resorted to works of a lighter and unfor- 
tunately of a less unexceptionable kind, 
which they found it not so difficult to 
comprehend. This evil called loudly for 
a remedy, which the meagre explana- 
tions, introduced along with the other 
practices of the Madras system, (how- 
ever useful to a certain limited extent, ) 
did not supply. We therefore felt an 





* No where more than in the Committee appointed to institute and manage the 
Assembly’s Schools in the Highlands. At the head of that Committee is the venerable 
Principal Baird—of whose voyagings and journeyings in the good cause we shall speak, 
at some length, in an early Number. Meanwhile we join our voice to that of our coun- 
try, in honour of that enlightened and unwearied benevolence which graces his truly 
Christian character—which has twice carried him as a Missionary to the Isles, and 
which, under the blessing of God, has already done great things for the education, and the 
religion, of the inhabitants of many remote places, among glens, and mountains, and 


moors hitherto enjoying imperfectly the light of heaven. 
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extremely strong anxiety to give the school 
more of an intellectual tone, not only in 
order to enable the pupils better to un- 
derstand what they read there, but also 
to give them a taste for profitable read- 
ing, and make them understand what- 
ever they should afterwards have occa- 
sion to read. ‘The task did not appear 
to us to be without difficulty, nor were 
we unconscious of the presumptuous na- 
ture of any such attempt upon our part. 
Still, however, if we left it untried, the 
opportunity which we now possessed, of 
doing something, however little, in this 
way, might be entirely lost. Were we 
to content ourselves with proposing the 
scheme to others, it might, and in all 
probability would, be treated as visionary. 
We, therefore, resolved silently to do our 
best. And so silently indeed, and with 
so little stir did the thing proceed, that 
neither the Directors, nor even the mas- 
ters, knew what was going on, till they 
heard the children of the highest class, 
to whom we first confined our attempt, 
answering questions of an unusual na- 
ture. In the commencement of the at- 
tempt, we received even far stronger 
proofs, than we had at all previously 
anticipated, of its extreme necessity. 
We found, that we had by no means 
formed an adequate conception of the 
gross misapprehensions into which even 
the ablest of our children fall, regarding 
the meaning of what they read. We saw 
of course still more strongly the necessity 
of perseverance; and, in order the bet- 
ter to accomplish our object, we, with 
the cordial approbation of the Direc- 
tors, compiled a new school-book, better 
adapted to our purpose, than the highest 
one at that time in use. As soon as it 
was sufficient!y proved, that the plan was 
both practicable and beneficial, a series 
of works was prepared for the same pur- 
pose, and with the like approbation. The 
result is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the school. We shall only 
now remark, that those who imagine, 
that it was from the first anticipated by 
us in its full extent, pay a compliment to 
our discernment, to which we feel that 
we have no just claim. A far more mo- 
derate degree of success was all we then 
ventured to expect, and an insurance to 
that extent would have amply satisfied 
us. 

“s Along with the improvements in the 
reading department, we were at the ut- 
’ most pains also to give additional life to 
that of arithmetic. Perhaps we should 
rather say, that our labours in the latter 
department took the precedency, for it 
was in this that there originally appeared 
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to us most necessity for some additional 
incentive, and it was through this medium 
that energy was first infused into the 
pupils, which afterwards pervaded every 
department. Soon afterwards, also, gram- 
mar and geography were introduced, in 
a manner that will hereafter be ex- 
plained.” 


In 1823, a small circulating library 


was annexed to the Institution. In 
1824, the school was removed from 
Leith Wynd to Market Place, and in 
1825 was opened an evening school, 
for the benefit of individuals more ad- 
vanced in life. In various instances 
have been seen at this seminary the 
parents of the children who were then 
in attendance upon the day-school— 
and there is now a father and son to- 
gether in the evening school. The 
branches of education taught in it are 
reading, with English grammar, ge 
neral knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and explanations of the subs 
ject on which they read, arithmetic, 
writing, and geography. It has been 
seen that Sunpay ScHoots were ori- 
ginally the principal, if not the ex- 
clusive, object of the Edinburgh Pa- 
rochial Institutions. Mr Wood has 
two excellent chapters on Sunday 
Schools—but of their contents we can 
give but a very concise abridgement. 

First, he turns himself to meet an 
objection often urged against them, 
that it is an improper thing to take the 
religious education of the young out 
of the hands of their parents, and to 
devolve that important duty on stran- 
gers. Itis, he allows, to be regretted 
that any parents, from indolence, in- 
difference, mistaken diffidence, a desire 
to spend their own Sunday evenings at 
sermons or prayer-meetings, or else- 
where, or in idle gossip, or worldly cares, 
or dissipation shocking to the sanctity of 
the day, should entirely delegate to the 
pee a teacher, tutor, or friends, that 
sacred trust which God and nature 
have so strongly reposed in themselves ; 
but what if hundreds of children in 
any large town, nay, in any parish, 
have no parents who willinstructthem, 
or no parents at all? That argument 
is a clencher, and there is really no 
need for another. 

A Sabbath school then was opened 
in every parish in the city. Such 
schools were founded so far on the 
principle of locality, but for good rea- 
sons given by Mr Wood, not exclu. 
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sively ; and their management seems to 
be excellent, though we cannot go into 
the details. 

An objection, it seems, has most 
absurdly been made to these Sabbath 
schools, that the teachers are paid. 
Indeed! The religious instruction of 
the poor should be “ a labour of love !” 
Indeed! Js not the labourer in such 
cases worthy of his hire ? He is, ifin any 
case whatever. The very responsibi- 
lity of the teacher is increased by some 
not inadequate remuneration of his la- 
bours. We doubt if without it respon- 
sibility could exist. Gratuitous ser- 
vices are suspicious; they puff up 
those who bestow them—they flag— 
they pant—they die. 

In these Sunday schools, teachers 
are wisely enjoined to observe brevity 
in their devotional exercises—not by 
their immoderate length to produce the 
offerings of harassed, impatient, and 
wandering spirits, which never can be 
acceptable at the heavenly shrine. <A 
similar brevity. is enjoined to the er- 
hortations of the teachers. The chief, 
the main time, is occupied in the exa- 
mination of the pupils, and in easy 
conversational instruction. All right. 

But of all modes of instructing the 
young in religious knowledge, none is 
equal to catechising, as defined by Dr 
Johnson—‘“ To instruct by asking 
questions, and correcting the answers.” 
There are formularies and text-books, 
however, which every church ought to 

ssess for the use of its young mem- 

ers. 


* As text-books, to secure their attention 
being called to those fundamental truths, 
without which Christianity might be re- 
duced to a meagre and lifeless system of 
ethics ; as standards, to guard their minds 
as much as possible from error of opi- 
nion with regard to these essential points. 
Much were it to be wished, however, that 
all such works as are put into the hands 
of children, should be compiled exclusive- 
ly for their benefit, and with reference to 
their age and capacity. Perhaps it would 
be of advantage that there should be more 

»-than one composition of this kind, one for 
younger children, and one, at least, for 
more advanced catechumens.”’ 


Of all the personal and odious ex- 
periences of one’s youth, is there one 
more odious in memory than the 
* saying our questions?” Not one. 


Afraid that we should answer ill—and 
feeling that it was impossible that we 
could answer well—for children can« 
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not always deceive themselves into a 
belief that words are thoughts, even 
when the words come pat, and when 
the unintelligible question is instantly 
followed by the unintelligent reply— 
we abhorred the Catechism—first, in 
almost utter gloom of its meaning— 
afterwards in glimmerings—then in a 
faint, broken, and uncertain light—nor 
was that ever clear enough to the rea- 
son, or satisfactory enough to the heart, 
to be felt as instruction, even when 
such instruction was most earnestly 
desired, 


*¢ For piety is sweet to infant minds.” 


How many must feel the force of the 
following passage ! 


*¢ To say nothing of the torture to which 
the poor wretch is, in such a case, subject. 
ed, they are miserable judges of human 
nature who imagine, that this early and 
unmeaning repetition of any thing will af- 
terwards afford the pupil any facility in 
really learning it. If in riper years a child 
so educated can be induced, (which, we be- 
lieve, very rarely indeed is the case,) to re- 
cur to a work which, under such circum. 
stances, can be connected in his mind with 
no other than the most unpleasing associa~ 
tions, his former mode of learning, in place 
of being a facility, will clearly be an ob« 
stacle to him. He will find it infinitely 
more difficult to attach a just meaning to 
words, which have been Jong accustomed 
to pass through his mind without making 
any impression, (or which, perhaps, have 
left an erroneous one,) than he would have 
done if he were now to begin the work for 
the first time. How often, in attempting 
to hammer into the minds of such pupils 
the meaning of what they had long learned 
to repeat, have we wished that they had 
previously seen as little of the catechism, 
as some others beside them, who, with very 
inferior talents, were making far more sa- 
tisfactory progress. Such, we are persua- 
ded, is likewise the experience of all who 
have ever had any practice in teaching upon 
rational principles. They will, we suspect, 
in all such cases, be much disposed to con- 
cur with a famous musician mentioned by 
Quintilian, who always charged a double 
fee for teaching his art to those who had 
previously received instruction elsewhere.” 


But how, it may be said, can a child 
understand religion? Ay—how, it 
may be said, can a man understand 
religion? A child may understand 
something of religion—and that some- 
thing may be much to it— 


“ God pitying its simplicity !” 


There are more senses than one— 
11 
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says Mr Wood exccllently well—in 
which we may be said to understand 
a thing. We are said, for example, 
to understand the narrative of any re« 
markable phenomenon when we have 
receiveda just conception of theappear- 
ances described, though neither our- 
selves nor the narrator can have the 
slightest notion of the causes of these 
appearances. We may perfectly under= 
stand a thing, in short, in so far as we 
can conceive it, while in other respects, 
it is involved in obscurity ; and this is 
a distinction which cannot be too much 
attended to in the religious instruction 
of children, and we might add too, of 
those of riper years, for all in this im« 
perfect state are at best but grown 
children. Yes indeed. In religion, 
more than in any thing else, 


“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


‘¢ We ought ever to remember, that, in 
the department of religion, no less than of 
nature, ‘* there are secret things that be- 
long unto the Lord.our God,’ as well.as 
© things which are revealed, that belong 
unto us and our children for ever.’ Thus 
we are bound to make those intrusted to 
our care understand, as a revealed truth, 
that by the death of Christ pardon has 
been secured to sinners, and to point out 
to them the authority upon which we make 
this statement—to show them no less clear- 
ly, by the same authority, that in the be- 
nefits of his death, no émpenitent sinner 
can ever have the slightest hope to parti- 
cipate—and to render them wéll acquainted 
with the appointed means by. which these 
benefits may be made available to them- 
selves. But it is quite unnecessary, and 
would indeed be highly improper, to per- 
plex their minds with any subtle and idle 
inquiries about the method, in which this 
sacrifice, so clearly revealed, can operate 
for salvation. Such discussions, we are 
decidedly of opinion, ought never to be 
heard in their presence.” 


Mr Wood then explains the way in 
which the Sunday-school scholars are 
taught the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism—than which nothing can be 
more judicious and instructive ; and 
likewise what use is made of two little 
works, the Old and New Testament 
Biography. These works resemble 
Catechisms in this respect, that they 
are drawn up in the form of ques 
tions ; but they-have no answers an- 
nexed to them ; and for these the pu- 
pils must have recourse to the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. The better 
to exercise their own discernment, 
Vor. XXV. 
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they are referred merely to the chap 
ter, without any mention of the par- 
ticular verse where the answer is to be 
found, nor are they expected or wished 
to give the answer in the exact words 
of Scripture, butin their own language, 
except in the more remarkable collo- 
quial parts. This is illustrated by a 
few examples. The greatest recom- 
mendation of compilations of this 
kind is, that they lead the young 
mind to take an interest in the Holy 
Scriptures—and a little leading will 
do that—and not to resort to them 
merely as an act of duty, or a pre« 
scribed regimen. 

Finally—though of these two chap< 
ters we have necessarily given but a 
most imperfect analysis, the instruc- 
tion at these Parochial Sunday Schools 
is purely and exclusively religious. 
And seeing that reading, spelling, and 
writing are taught the scholars else« 
where, this certainly is right. 

The Daily Epinsurcu Sessionat. 
Scuoot, of which all the rest of this 
volume gives an account, contains, on 
an average, 500 scholars—the largest 
number present on any one day being 
601. They are all under the tuition of 
one master, who conducts the school on 
the monitorial system of mutual in- 
struction. 

Mr Wood first explains the duties 
of the Directors, of which we cannot 
speak ; then of the Masters, which, of 
course, are not unobvious ; and then 
of the Monitors. One passage only 
shall we extract from his chapter on 
Masters—for its sound sense on a sub- 
ject which is often looked at in a very 
false light. 


“On a vacancy in some other semina- 
ries, and particularly in parish schools, it 
has become a common practice to give pub- 
lic notice, that ‘ none who have any views 
of preferment in the church need apply for 
the situation.” The wisdom of so sweep- 
ing an exclusion, whether with reference 
to the particular seminary, or to the gene- 
ral interests of education, may reasonably 
be doubted. Its leading object, we pre- 
sume, is to protect the school from being 
exposed to too frequent a change of mas- 
ters. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that, great as this evil may be, the insu- 
rance against such a risk may still be pur- 
chased at too high a rate. Of the candi- 
dates for parish schools, it will scarcely be 
denied, those in general are the best in- 
formed and best educated who have becn 


trained with a view to the church; and it 
P 
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does by no means appear to be either ne- 
cessary or proper, to preclude the commu- 
nity from the services of one who, to his 
personal attainments, joins acknowledged 
and transcendent zeal, abilities, and ex- 
perience as a teacher, merely because he 
will not debar himself from all prospect 
of higher preferment, which, by accident, 
at any future period of his life, may open 
up to him. How many in this situation 
have long continued the greatest blessing 
to parishes, that had the good sense not to 
spurn them away ! How many are there at 
this hour, of the very best teachers, both in 
our burgh and our parish schools, whom 
such a proscription would have excluded ! 
Their removal, from whatever cause, it is 
true, would be a source of deep regret to 
their neighbourhood ; but this regret would 
be mingled with gratitude, both to the 
teachers themselves and to their patrons, 
for the benefits which the families of the 
district had received during the period of 
their valuable services. Were the princi- 
ple of this exclusion carried to its full ex- 
tent, we know not where it might stop. 
In the case of those schools whose emolu- 
ments are but scanty, we may expect to see 
advertisements bearing that ‘ none need 
apply who are highly qualified for the si- 
tuation ;’ because it is not unnatural to 
suppose, that such will be looking out for 
higher promotion. The injurious tendency 
of such a system of exclusion, as it regards 
the general interests of education, is not 
less obvious. Shut out from all hope of 
church preferment, the parish school-mas- 
ters can hardly fail to lose caste in society. 
Unless means be taken to ameliorate their 
situation, (in which case, indeed, higher 
qualifications for it may be exacted,) their 
own education will be as scanty, and their 
Opinions, as narrow as their prospects are 
limited. Nor does it appear that the in- 
terests either of secular knowledge would 
be promoted by any unnecessary separa- 
tion of the two departments.”’ 

Lancaster originally confessed,— 
although he denied it afterwards, and 
was encouraged and backed in his de- 
nial by many who ought to have known 
better, and who did know better, but 
who sacrificed the truth to party spi- 
rit and sectarian zeal,—that he had 
borrowed, in a great measure, the Mo- 
nitorial system from Dr Bell. The 
controversy that soon arose respecting 
their respective claims to that part of 
the system, and their other compa- 
rative merits, kindled a great zeal for 
the system, and National and Lancas- 
terian Schools rose side by side in ma- 
ny a town, village, and hamlet, where 
the education of the poor had hither- 
to been unable to find an abode. Mr 
Wood expounds, at great length, the 


advantages of the Monitorial system— 
shewing that, in those large establish- 
ments, where it becomes necessary to 
put some hundreds of children under 
the superintendence of one master, it 
is absolutely essential,—that young 
monitors are more pliant and flexible, 
and thus more easily moulded by the 
master to his own views, so that he 
can at all times maintain nearly as 
perfect a system of unity, and as nice 
an accommodation of one class to ano- 
ther, as if he were himself every mo- 
ment personally occupied in each, and 
ostensibly conducted the education of 
every individual scholar from its com- 
mencement to its close,—that the mo- 
nitors are in general more active and 
alert than ushers, make better fags, 
and take a pleasure and a pride in per« 
forming duties which the others are 
too apt to regard as an excessive bore 
and degradation, —that they can more 
easily sympathize with the difficulties 
of their pupils, while they, on theother 
hand, with a greater prospect of suc 
cess, strive to emulate their young 
teacher,—thatin many schools, though 
not extensive, children of very dif- 
ferent ages, and of very different 
grades in attainment, and engaged in 
very different branches of education, 
are necessarily confided to the super- 
intendence of one master, assisted 
perhaps by a single usher, in which 
cases it is evident, that the larger 
proportion of those assembled in the 
school, must always be comparatively 
idle ; whereas} there is no remedy for 
this more simple, more cheap, or more 
efficacious, than that of enabling the 
pupils to teach others, in place of re- 
maining thus idle during the necessary 
intervals between the master’s person- 
al examinations. These, and other 
benefits of the monitorial system, are 
—— out very distinctly, but per 

aps rather prolixly, by Mr Wood ; 
while he concludes by observing, that 
the field which appears the most un 
promising for the use of monitors, is, 
fortunately, the very one in which 
their employment is least necessary— 
namely, such classes as compose the 
two great Grammar Schools of this city, 
where the children committed to one 
master are all in the same stage of 
their education. The monitorial sys- 
tem, however, has been partially 
adopted, with advantage, in both 
these admirable establishments. What 
follows, is good. 
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‘¢ Every monitor in the Sessional School 
is provided with an assIsTANT, whose 
duty it is to preserve order and attention 
in the class, while he himself is occupied 
in teaching. The advantage of such an 
officer must be sufficiently obvious. In 
some schools, excellent in every other re- 
Spect, a practice prevails, which, in our 
Opinion, cannot be too much condemned, 
of encouraging the children to become ge- 
neral informers against each other, and 
giving them an interest in doing so, by 
putting the informer in the delinquent’s 
place, if the latter be previously superior 
in the class. This mode of informing is 
never practised in the Sessional School 
except by a novice, and, from the recep- 
tion which it encounters, not merely from 
the master, but from his fellow scholars, 
who never fail to send their officious com- 
panion to Coventry for a season, is in no 
great danger of being repeated. But the 
assistant, who, in giving information, does 
no more than his duty, secures the appro- 
bation alike of his teacher and his fellows. 
It is, accordingly, no unusual thing to see 
a boy playing at the door of the school 
with the individual who, the very moment 
before, had, in discharge of duty, been the 
occasion of his censure or punishment.” 


What ought to be the size of a class? 
Thirty, at least, quoth Bell—Nine, 
at most, quoth Lancaster. Mr Wood 
sides with the Doctor, and so do we. 
Half a dozen is a contemptible class, 
except when there are no more than 
half a dozen boys fit to be put into 
the same class) Mr Wood shudders 
—as well he may—at the tremendous 
noise that would envelope a great 
number of such small classes, especi« 
ally if all these, according to the Lan- 
castrian fashion, were reading at the 
same time. Besides, (an objection 
more vital,) how could you get a suf 
ficient supply of fit monitors to con- 
duct the system? On the excellence 
of the monitors almost all depends ; 
but, triple or quadruple their num- 
ber, and all power of selection would 
be taken from the master, and many 
of the monitors would be pretty fel- 
lows indeed. Of the classification of 
the pupils, the principle is excellent. 

“ In determining the class to which 
any individual pupil should either be ori- 
ginally posted or subsequently removed, 
the natural criterion obviously is neither 
his age, nor the length of time he has 
been under tuition, but his actual pro- 
ficiency, When a child, accordingly, is 
introduced into the Sessional School, 
trial is first made of his qualifications, in 
order to determine in which class he 
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should be placed. This is sometimes no 
easy matter to decide, and we doubt not 
the decision -has, in the very threshold, 
given umbrage to many a parent. ‘ My 
laddie,’ we are not unfrequently told, ‘ was 
in the boonmost class at his last school ; 
he had dang been oot o’ the Pible and 
was in the ‘ Beauties ;’ he can say a’ the 
questions; and he was through a’ the 
book in the coonting.’ Notwithstanding 
this profession, the alleged proficient is 
sometimes found quite incapable of read- 
ing our most simple and introductory 
book, of understanding a single syliable 
of his catechism, or of performing the 
most elementary operation of arithmetic. 
He is accordingly of course placed in the 
class where he is most likely to receive 
improvement, without regard to his for- 
mer high pretensions. But his continu- 
ance in this class depends entirely upon 
his subsequent progress. If it be found, 
that he so far outstrips all his companions - 
as to stand continually at the top, with- 
out much exertion on his own part, it is 
high time that he should be promoted to 
@ superior one, where he may find his 
level, and have all his energies called 
forth into exertion. If, on the other 
hand, it turn out that he is constantly at 
the bottom of his class, in a hopeless 
state of inability to compete with his 
present class-fellows, it may prove, and 
in the Sessional School has very fre- 
quently, in such a case, proved of infinite 
advantage to remove him to a lower class, 
where he may be better able to maintain 
his ground. We have sometimes found 
children in the latter situation, who, 
chagrined at not being able to keep up 
with the class in which they happened 
to be, of themselves requested to be put 
into alower. And not unfrequently those, 
who had been so put back, have been able 
ere long to overtake their former com- 
rades, and to enjoy with them the bene-~ 
fit of a more equal competition; where- 
as had they been doomed all along to re- 
tain their original situation, they would 
undoubtedly have lost all heart, and, as 
scholars, have been ruined for life. There 
are some children extremely slow in lay- 
ing the foundation of any branch of edu- 
cation, who, when it has once been laid, 
are no less alert than any of their com- 
panions in rearing the superstructure, 
Such children require to be kept a much 
longer time in the elements than those 
of more quick apprehension. Now it 
must be evident, that were both con- 
stantly retained in the same class, either 
the latter must injuriously be kept back 
on account of the former; or else the 
former must be dragged forward blind. 
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fold, and totally ignorant of all that is 
going on, through the rest of the course.” 


The object of the explanatory me~ 
thod of instruction, which has been 
pursued so successfully in the Ses- 
SIONAL ScHoOoL, is threefold—First, 
to render more easy and pleasing the 
acquisition of the mechanical art of 
reading ; secondly, to turn to advan- 
tage the particular instructions con- 
tained in every individual passage 
which is read ; and, above all, third- 
ly, to give the pupil, by means of a 
minute analysis of each passage, a 
general command of his own language. 

Of the first of these objects we at 
present say nothing—except that, at 
the Sessional School, the pupils enga- 
ged in the commonly distressful task 
of learning the mere letters and words, 
wear the happy faces of children en- 
gaged at their sports. Instead of being 
harassed by a mere mechanical rou- 
tine of sounds and technicalities, their 
attention is excited, their curiosity sa-« 
tisfied, and their fancy even amused. 

As to the second—Along with faci-« 
lity in the art of reading, much infor- 
mation is communicated to them 
which is well adapted to their pre- 
sent age, and may be of use to them 
for the rest of their lives. In most 
schools, how many fine passages are 
read in the most pompous manner, 
without leaving a single sentiment in 
the mind of the performer! Here Mr 
Wood tells an amusing and illustra- 
tive anecdote of a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, (and we beg leave to say, 
that he may tell it of us—even of us, 
Christopher North,) who had been 
accustomed to repeat—without the 
slightest attention to the sense—Gray’s 
Elegy—yes, that eternal Elegy—not 
uncommonly known at school by the 
name of ‘‘ The Curfew Tolls.” What 
either curfew or tolls meant, he, (we) 
according to custom, knew nothing. 
He (we) always thought, however, of 
toll-bars, and wondered what sort of 
tolls were curfew-tolls, but durst not, 
of course, put any id/e question on 
such a subject, to the master.’ The 
original impression, as might be ex- 

ected, remained ; and to the present 
our, continues to haunt him (us) 
whenever this poem comes to mind. 

With regard to the third object, Mr 
Wood explains himself thus :— 


“ Thus, for example, if in any lesson 
the scholar read of one having ‘ done an 


unprecedented act,’ it might be quite suf- 
ficient for understanding the meaning of 
that single passage, to tell him that ‘ no 
other person had ever done the like;’ 
but this would by no means fully accom- 
plish the object we have in view. The 
child would thus receive no clear notion 
of the word wnprecedenied, and would 
therefore, in all probability, on the very 
next occasivn of its recurrence, or of the 
recurrence of other words from the same 
root, be as much at a loss as before. But 
direct his attention to the three-fold com- 
position of this word, the un, the pre, 
and the cede. Ask him the meaning of 
the syllable un in composition, and tell 
him to point out to you (or, if necessary, 
point out to him) any other words in 
which it has this signification of not, 
(such as uncommon, uncivil,) and, if there 
be leisure, any other syllables which have 
in composition a similar effect, such as 
in, With all its modifications of ig, il, im, 
ir, also dis, and non, with examples. Next 
investigate the meaning of the syllable 
pre in composition, and illustrate it with 
examples, (such as previous, premature). 
Then examine in Jike manner the mean- 
ing of the syllable cede, and having shewn 
that in composition it generally signifies 
to go, demand the signification of its va- 
rious compounds, precede, proceed, succeed, 
accede, recede, exceed, intercede.” 

Thus the pupil not only knows the 
word in question, but he has a key to 
a vast variety of other words in the 
language ; in getting which key, he is 
all the while animated and amused. 
There is no feeling of irksome drude 
gery—and the acquisition being found- 
ed on principle is permanent. It can< 
not be lost. Nor manifestly is it neces 
sary that every word should be gone 
over in this way, any more than that 
every word should be syntactically 
parsed ; for a single sentence well done 
may prove of the greatest service to 
the scholar in all his future studies. 

But it may be said—it has been 
said—why, this may be all very well 
with regard to a foreign language, but 
it is quite superfluous with relation to 
a vernacular tongue. ‘That is a very 
great mistake. 


“ The humbler classes of society, in 
every sermon which they hear,—in every 
book which they read, however simple, 
and written peculiarly for their own use, 
—nay, in the Bible itself,—meet with a 
multitude of words and expressions, even 
of frequent occurrence, which, from want 
of such a key, not only lose great part of 
their force, but are utterly unintelligible, 
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and are often grossly misunderstood. We 
would, ourselves, have been in a great 
measure ignorant of the full extent of the 
disadvantage under which such persons 
Jabour in this respect, but for the repre- 
sentations of the lads in our evening 
school, many of whom were possessed of 
no ordinary abilities, and had received all 
the education formerly bestowed on per- 
sons in that rank of life. We were much 
struck, too, with a conversation which 
we had on this subject, on occasion of a 
recent visit to a seminary in Newhaven, 
under the excellent tuition of a young 
man who had received his education in 
the Sessional School We there met 
with a fisherman, the parent of one of the 
pupils, well known in the village as one 
of the most respectable, intelligent, and 
well educated of his class. He evidently 
took a deep interest in our proceedings, 
and, while we were in the act of exami- 
ning the children on the meaning of what 
they had read, he at length broke out in 
nearly the following manner: ‘ Eh, sir, 
you’ ll not know how little of this I un- 
derstand, and how much f miss it: I 
learned to read like my neighbours, but I 
never learned the meaning, and I find it 
a hard thing to turn up the dictionary for 
every word,’ ” 

The truth is, from the manner in 
which the education of the lower orders 
has generally been conducted, parents 
in that rank of life have for the most 
part been quite satisfied that their 
children have received a good educa- 
tion when they have been taught to 
read, conceiving that this mechanical 
attainment is in some inexplicable way 
or other to act as a charm, though they 
be quite unable to apply it to any be- 
neficial purpose. In good truth, set a 
young learner, or an old one either, 
thus educated, to read any book in 
which words occur unfamiliar to him 
in the narrow range of his every-day 
talk, and he will not understand per- 
haps one word in twenty, and that is 
called reading ! 

But why speak only of the lower or- 
ders ? Goa step higher—and you find 
hundreds and thousands of very plea- 
sant ladies and gentlemen, who are no 
deacons in their vernacular. They are 
far indeed from being mistresses and 
masters of their own tongue, how- 
ever glibly they may wag it. Set one 
of them to read rather a difficult ser- 
mon, on a Sunday evening, and you 


will perceive from a peculiar expres~_ 


sion of face, that many words—of con 
sidcrable importance—go in at one 
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ear, and out at the other, without 
having deposited—in transitu—any 
thing in the shape of an idea. In the 
more advanced classes of all acade- 
mies—grammar-schools,—a portion of 
the time of the lads ought to be des 
voted to the study of their own lan- 
guage. But the boys, it is said, will 
despise such a class—and still think 
themselves not in the ‘ grammar- 
school,” but the ‘ reading-school.” 
Not if the class be taught on right 
principles. Not 


“ Tf, along with due attention to good 
reading, the understanding of the pupils 
be at the same time cultivated, which 
is the best source of that elegant accom- 
plishment; if they be made well ac- 
quainted with the full force and mean- 
ing, as well as the grammar, of their own 
tongue, and also its connexion with those 
languages which they learn at their other 
hours of study; if, as they advance, they 
be instructed in the principles and train- 
ed to the practice of composition; and 
if their English reading be throughout 
rendered the means of forming their taste, 
and the vehicle of general information.” 

All judicious mothers do, in fact, 
teach their little ones according to their 
ability, by the explanatory method ; 
and when the time comes, when more 
or all mothers shall themselves have 
been taught by that method, the rising 
generation, before they even go to 
school at all, will know more than they 
now often do after they have been at 
some schools for a year or two years. 
For, in teaching her child to read, does 
not the judicious mother take pains 
to shew her child the benefit of reade 
ing,—or rather to make him feel the 
benefit of it? Would she not, says Mr 
Wood, in picking out for him the 
smallest words, when she comes to the 
word ox, for example, tell him not by 
any regular definition, but in the 
simplest language, that it meant the 
animal which he had so often seen 
grazing in the meadows? Would she 
not do the same with regard to every 
tree or plant? Or, as his capacities un 
folded, would she not gradually pro« 
ceed to communicate to him such 
higherinformation, ashis lessons might 
suggest? But this natural teach 
ing has been too often banished by 
artificial teaching ; and the meanings 
of words have been less attended to 
than the sounds. Gentle reader! You 
can now read excellently well, and 
are seldom, if ever puzzled to under« 
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stand even Maga. But tell us now— 
were you not accustomed, when say- 
ing your lesson, to mouth out the 
words as fast as you could, with a 
strong but not unpleasant pulpit ac- 
cent, (which, by the way, you still re- 
tain,) and with an indifference, too, 
and ignorance of the meaning of mul- 
titudes of them—which, now that you 
have become—by what means we know 
not—a finished scholar—you look back 
upon with shame and astonishment ? 

Mr Wood, who frequently enlivens 
his discussions by little apt anecdotes 
and allusions, refers to the account 
which the amiable Murdoch, the pre- 
ceptor of Burns, gives of his own me< 
thod of instruction, which coincides 
remarkably with that practised in the 
Sessional School. 


“© ¢ The books,’ he says, ‘ most com- 
monly used in the school, were the Spell- 
ing Book, the New Testament, the Bible, 
Mason’s Collection of Prose and Verse, 
and Fisher’s English Grammar. They 
(Robert and Gilbert Burns) committed 
to memory the hymns, and other poems 
of that collection, with uncommon facility. 
This facility was partly owing to the me- 
thod pursued by their father and me in in- 
structing them, which was to make them 
thoroughly acquainted with the meaning of 
every word in each sentence, that was to 
be committed to memory.’ [Why only in 
these ?] ‘ By the by, this may be easier 
done, and at an earlier period, than is ge- 
nerally thought. As soon as they were 
capable of it, I taught them to turn verse 
into its natural prose order, sometimes to 
substitute synonymous expressions for 
poetical words, and to supply all the el- 
lipses. These, you know, are the means 
of knowing that the pupil understands his 
author. These are expedient helps to the 
arrangement of words in sentences, as well 
as to a variety of expression.’ ” 


Mr Wood’s method of examination 
far exceeds, in accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness, even that of Dr Bell. 


‘¢ In the national schools, Dr Bell in- 
troduced a method of examination, which, 
though not without its use, was obviously 
quite inadequate to accomplish the objects 
we had in contemplation. In explaining, 
for example, the text, ‘ On these two come 
mandments hang all the law and Prophets,’ 
which, we think, is one of those that Miss 
Hamilton tells us was all her life connect- 
ed in her mind with an absurd association 
formed in early youth, the examination, 
according to this method, would in general 
be of the following description: * What 
is said of these two commandments ?’ 
* The law and the Prophets hang on them.’ 
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‘ What are the law and the Prophets said 
to do?’ ‘ They hang.’ * On what do 
they hang?’ ‘On these two command. 
ments.’ But of what is meant by ‘ the 
Law,’ by the PROPHETS HANGING on 
the two commandments, no explanation 
would in all probability be given. We 
shall not say that, under this system, no 
teacher ever carried the explanation farther 
than we have here mentioned. But, after 
the most anxious inquiry at the numerous 
visitors of the Sessional School from Eng- 
land, who take a deep interest in educa. 
tion, we may venture to assert, that the 
contrary is the common, if not the invari. 
able practice. Hence the surprise which 
such visitors express, on examining our 
school, and the extravagant praise which 
they are too apt to bestow upon it. Hence, 
too, the erroneous tendency on the part of 
those, who know the explanatory method 
only on the narrow scale we have just de. 
scribed, to think lightly of its importance, 
and to imagine, that it can be carried to 
no farther extent than that to which they 
have been accustomed.” 


The meagreness and insufficiency of 
the method of explanation practised 
under the Madras system was soon 
apparent. More life and energy was 
infused into it—it was made more ra- 
tional and intellectual—in short, the 
pupil was made to understand as well 
as read, to use as well as name his 
tools. It is pleasant to read what fol 
lows. 


“‘ In accomplishing this object, we were 
in some measure guided by the recollec- 
tion of our own early education. How 
different, we well remembered, in point 
both of interest and utility, from the dry 
translations of ordinary teachers, were 
Dr Adam’s lessons, enlivened as they 
were with every species of illustration, 
etymological, grammatical, historical, an- 
tiquarian, and geographical, bearing re- 
ference one while to the sayings of the 
wise ancients, at another time to the 
homely proverbs of our own country. 
How much better did his pupils acquire 
a knowledge of the idioms of the Latin 
language, from the variations, which he 
required them to make, in the construc- 
tion of the passages which they happened 
to read, than from all the rules in his 
grammar! While the formal lessons, 
which he was himself in the habit of pre- 
scribing as tasks, from his own excellent 
work on Roman Antiquities, were gene- 
rally most irksome, and forgotten almost 
as soon as read, the lesson of to-day ex- 
pelling that of yesterday from the memo- 
ry, how much more pleasingly, distinctly, 
and durably were the same instructions 
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impressed upon the mind in an incidental 
form, through the medium of the ordinary 
reading !”” 

We find it impossible — within 
reasonable bounds—to explain Mr 
Wood’s mode of teaching the alpha- 
bet—the reading of words of two syl- 
lables—and then the reading of three. 
A chapter is given to such explana- 
tion—and none but the silly and the 
shallow will smile at the details. How 
the greater number of “ children of a 
larger growth” now on the breast, at 
the bar, in the army and navy—phy- 
sicians, professors, poets, and editors, 

-ever came in early life to read words 
not only of two—but absolutely of 
three—nay of four letters, lies far out 
of the region of our conjectures. 
Much misery did they all endure long 
ago—before they knew the word cat, 
for example, when they saw it—with- 
out being in imminent danger of de- 
claring it aloud to the whole school to 
be “dog.” To our eyes, in the prime 
or decay of life, these two monosylla- 
bles—cat and dog—are as unlike each 
other as the creatures they severally 
denote ; but it was far otherwise long 
ago; they were then as like each 
other—and they could not be liker— 
as “ cow” and “ nag.” For our own 
parts, we learned to read by a con- 
tinued miracle. We do not doubt 
that in one month of the Sessional 
School, any boy of about the same 
average capacity as ourselves were 
when boys, would be made to read 
not only small single words—but sen- 
tences of small words—far better than 
we could do after a summer and a 
winter’s hammering, frequently with 
a blind headach. We well remem- 
ber that about four-and-twenty of us 
urchins, all in a row, used to keep 
sitting, first on the one hip and then 
on the other, with unhappy paper 
concerns held up in both hands till 
they touched our noses, called ‘‘ Lon- 
don Primers.” Not one in the whole 
class could read a new word—except 
by daring—indeed desperate conjec- 
ture. And yet, the moment one of 
us rose up in his place—for of course 
the examination, as it was called, went 
on standing,—and instead of wasp, 
for example—no easy word—drawled 
hesitatingly and tremblingly out— 
“* task” —a very creditable conjecture, 
and no unfelicitous hypothesis—then 
down came a long black hard lignum 
vite ruler on our head, in the hand 
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of a Master of Arts in the University 
of Glasgow, no less distinguished for 
the extent of his erudition than the 
gentleness of his temper—and thus we 
were taught to know “ wasp” from 
“ task,” although to this day we start 
with horror at the name or nature of 
either—just as to this day we are lost 
in perplexity at Curfew-tolls. 

Let us come, then, to the chapter 
in which the small student is seen 
employed in the use of his knowledge, 
after he has become master of lessons 
in words of three letters. Then, he is 
no longer allowed to linger on the 
threshold. No more tables of uncon- 
nected words, nor even any more de« 
tached sentences, are presented to him ; 
but he is now, by the perusal of inte« 
resting and instructive passages, ini« 
tiated into the real benefit, as well as 
the practices of reading. He is fure 
nished with the means—small as they 
appear to be—of knowledge—which, 
even in his case, is felt to be both 
pleasure and power. 


“ The first passages, indeed, consist of 
words having not more than four letters: 
but, without any perceptible iajury to 
the instruction, the children are in this 
form presented with a pretty long pas- 
sage on Gop, and with the histories of 
ApaM and Eve, Cain and ABEL, and 
Noau. We may here remark, that we 
have found no narratives more pleasing 
to children, than those which relate to 
the antediluvian and patriarchal ages. 
Both the manner and the incidents related 
possess a simplicity peculiarly delightful 
at their years. And when we tell them 
that such narratives are to be found in the 
Bible, they naturally contract a desire to 
become acquainted with the other con- 
tents of that sacred volume. 

“ From the article on GoD we extract 
the following paragraph, in order to illus- 
trate our mode of explanation in use at 
this stage. 

*¢ ‘God bids the sun to rise, and he 
bids it set. He doth give the rain and 
the dew to wet the soil; and at his will 
it is made dry. The heat and the cold 
come from him. He doth send the snow, 
and the ice, and the hail; and, at his 
word, they melt away. He now bids the 
tree to put on its leaf, but ere long he 
will bid the leaf to fade, and make the 
tree to be bare. He bids the wind to 
blow, and it is he who bids it to be calm. 
He sets a door, as it were, on the sea; 
and says to it, thus far only must thou 
come.” 

“ On the above passage, the child is 
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asked some sucli questions as the follow- 
ing :—Who bids the sun to ‘rise ?? What 
is meant by the sun rising? Where it 
rises? When it rises ? What its rising oc- 
casions? Who bids it ‘set?’ What is 
meant by setting? Where it sets? When 
it sets? Whatitssetting occasions? What 
is meant by ‘dew?’ What is meant by 
* soil ?? What good is done by wetting the 
soil? When ‘ the tree puts on its leaf?’ 
What is meant by the leaf‘ fading,’ and 
* the tree being bare?” When this hap- 
pens? What is ‘ snow,’ and ‘ ice,’ and 
* hail ?? What causes them? Who sends 
the cold? What makes them ‘ melt ?’ 
Who sends the heat ? What is meant by 
the word ‘ calm ?’ What is meant by say- 
ing, ‘ He sets a door on the sea?’ [Here 
We may remark in passing, that children 
come both to understand and to relish a 
figurative expression, much sooner than 
we might naturally be led to imagine. ] 
When the passage is concluded, the child 
may be asked, Who does all these things 
of which he has been reading? and, What 
he thinks of one, who can do all these 
things, and is so wise and so good as to 
do them? None of the questions, how- 
ever, are put in any one form, but vary 
according to the nature of the answers 
received. In nothing has the skill of our 
monitors been more admired by strangers, 
than in this adaptation.” 


Articles are next admitted, contain- 
ing six letters, in which they revert to 
Scripture History—that of Abraham 
and Lot, and so on and on, as the 
become familiar with winte-tnendh 
that of Isaac and Jacob, and Esau, and 
Joseph. These histories present them 
with much useful instruction in the 
department of Natural History. 

The various lessons, or readings, are 
from the First and Second Book, come 
piled or rather composed for the school. 
The children have not these books at 
home. They are all the property of 
the school, and remain there. The 
whole information, therefore, which 
the children communicate to questions 
put to them, has been acquired from 
the reading in school, and from the 
previous examination of their young 
teachers. There is a specimen of some 
of the questions put—in presence of 
strangers, to a very young class taught 
by a monitor, without any other aid 
than the little histories themselves, 
contained in his book, and the previous 
general training which he had himself 
undergone. In every one case the ques- 
tions were correctly answered by one 
or other of the boys in the class, and in 
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the greater number of instances by 
the boy to whom the question was 
first addressed. The few failures were 
almost entirely on the part of chil- 
dren, who had not entered the school, 
at the time when part of the lessons, 
to which the examination extended, 
was read by the rest of the class. 

Several other examples of reading 
lessons are given—and we quote—as 
a good one—the introduction of the 
article on glass. 


‘6 ¢ You have already, in the course of 
this little work, read of several very extra- 
ordinary changes, which human art and in- 
genuity have been able to make upon na- 
tural productions. You have heard of the 
shroud of a worm in its lifeless state, of the 
fruit of one plant, and the fibres of another, 
being all converted into articles of dress for 
human beings. But perhaps none of these 
transformations has surprised you more 
than that which you are now to hear of. 
Would you believe that so clear and beau. 
tiful an article as glass, could be made out 
of so gross a substance as sand? Yet it is 
the fact, that glass is made by mixing sand 
with the ashes of certain burnt plants, and 
exposing them to a strong fire.’ 

** On this passage the child, besides de- 
scribing generally how glass is made, is 
asked, What is meant by ‘ art ?? What 
is meant by * human art and ingenuity ?” 
What are ‘ natural productions ?’? Can you 
tell me any of them ? What is a * shroud 2” 
What worm has its shroud ‘ converted in- 
to an article of dress ?? Can you tell me 
the various changes through which that 
worm passes? Do you know any of the 
uses to which silk is put? What plant is 
it of which the fruit is converted into an 
article of dress ? Are there more than one 
kind of cotton plant ? Which is the best ? 
Do you know any thing that is made of 
cotton? Can you tell me any plant of 
which ‘ the fibres are converted into an ar- 
ticle of dress ?? Do you know any piece 
of dress that is made of flax? Do you re- 
member the various hands through which 
the flax must pass before it becomes a shirt ? 
What do you mean by ‘ transformations ?” 
What is meant by a ‘ gross substance ?’” 
&e. 

After finishing the second book, the 
children, besides Scripture, which is 
in regular use in all the higher class« 
es, read the “ National School Col- 
lection,” originally compiled, like all 
the other books of the series, for the 
use of this seminary. This compila- 
tion consists of religious and moral 
instruction, a collection of fables, de- 
scription of animals, places, manners, 
and historical passages, and other use- 
ful and interesting information for 
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a As the pupils advance in each 

k—each passage , besides being ful- 
ly explained in all its bearings upon 
the subject in question, is subjected 
to a still more minute analysis, than 
had been practised in its former stage, 
with the view of giving them the full 
command of their own language, and 
such general information as the pas- 
sage May suggest. 

It has, it seems, been argued 
against the system by persons who 
never were in the Sessional School in 
their lives, that though the pupils are 
taught, perhaps, the meaningof words, 
they are not enabled by such means to 
comprehend the general scope of the 
passages which they read. By the 
way, ‘ General Scope” is an old ve-~ 
teran, who has seen a great deal of 
active service, fought in many cam- 
paigns—and to storm strong fortresses 
often has he been sent at the head of the 
forlorn hope. General Scope, then, is 
something formidable and fearful, and 
not a little mysterious in his very name. 
Ask not a mere boy—but any man, if 
he understands ‘‘ General Scope,” and 
he will be shy of saying ‘‘ Yes.” 
This being the case, in fairness we 

ht not to insist on all the little 
fellows in the Sessional School under- 
standing “ General Scope.” A wise- 
acre might puzzle them not a litte, 
and a wiseacre might be not a little 
puzzled . them in return. No doubt, 
they, just like theirelders,seem to know 
—think they know—not a few things, 
of which they are ignorant—but what 
then? Is it not sufficient that the 
boys thus taught, probably know much 
more, and that more much better, than 
boys of their own age who are taught 
in any other school in Scotland ? That 
they know twice as much this month 
as they did the month before—and so 
on for a year or two—till they leave the 
school, fifty times better informed than 
when they entered it, and with good 
habits instead of bad—cheerful and 
pleased—themselves full of gratitude 
and forward-looking hopes—yet not 
mannikins—by no means mannikins 
—but simple sportful boys still—and, 
so natural has their progress been felt 
to be, not in the least wondering 
“‘ That one small head should carry all 

they know ?” 

Mr Wood, besides modestly appeal- 
ing, which he may well do, to the mul- 
titudes who have visited the Sessional 
school, and especially to those who have 
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examined shepapile, whether they have 
‘* often elsewhere met with children 
who entered more completely into the 
spirit of what they read, or could give 
a more accurate and clear account of it 
to others—tells one or two most beau- 
tiful little anecdotes, in proof of the 
clear understanding of the pupils. 
One gentleman of talent and virtue 
had his doubts, and selected a passage 
of Dr. Johnson on ‘‘ the varying aspect 
of nature, as well adapted to man’s 
love of novelty,” and examined upon 
its import the east, though certainly 
not the /owest, boy in the class. “* Our 
sense of delight,” quoth the Doctor, 
*‘is in a great measure comparative, 
and arises at once from the sensations 
which we feel, and those which we 
remember.” Now, ‘‘ What,” said the 
gentleman to the little boy, ‘‘ do you 
mean by our sense of delight bens 
comparative?” ‘ We enjoy heal 
a great deal better when we have been 
sick,” answered the little boy—thus 
speaking in the spirit of a beautiful 
passage in Gray’s Ode to Vicissitude. 
** Pray, then, put into other lan- 
guage, ‘ the sensations which we feel, 
and those we remember.’” And in- 
stantly the little boy improved, in our 
opinion, on the style of Dr Samuel 
Johnson—‘ Present and past sensa- 
tions.” That we call a pretty little 
anecdote. 

On a different occasion, a person of a 
different character, a stranger, under- 
took to question a little boy on his 
opinions respecting the value of natu- 


-ral theology! He seemed, says Mr 


Wood mildly, very strongly impressed 
with the opinion, that in order to ex 
alt revelation, it is necessary to main- 
tain, that there is no such thing at 
all as natural religion. On occasion 
of some mention being made of the 
ancient philosophers, in a passage 
which one of the boys was reading, 
he asked one of them—a blind boy of 
ten years of age—* What did their 
philosophy do for them?” The blind 
boy was silent. ‘‘ Did it,” resumed 
the examiner, “ lead them to any 
knowledge of religion?” The blind 
boy of ten years of age opened his lips, 
and said, ‘* They had no right know- 
ledge of God.”—** But could they,” 
rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone 
of disapprobation, ‘‘ be said to have 
any knowledge of God at all?” After 
a moment’s thought, the blind boy of 
ten years of age answered, “‘ Yes !”— 
Q 
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“* That,” observed the gentleman, 
turning to Mr Wood, “is by no means 
a right answer.”—‘ Have you any 
reason,” said Mr Wood, gently to his 
pupil, “ for making that answer ?”— 
“ Yes.”—‘* What is it ?’—The little 
blind boy, ten years of age, laying an 
emphasis on the right words, replied, 
“* The Apostle Paul, in the Ist of the 
Romans, says, that when rHey KNEW 
Gop, they glorified him not as God.” 
We called the former anecdote a pret- 
ty—this is a noble one. Nothing in- 
deed can be more affecting. 

The unhappy man, we hope, slunk 
out of the school under the rebuke of 
the little biind boy, whose outward 
eyes God had extinguished, but given 
him, for holiest and happiest comfort, 
the clear inward eyes—the spiritual 
eyes that see things invisible to the 
material senses—whose orbs “ no drop 
serene” ever veils, and when they shut 
on earth, open next moment in hea- 
ven ! 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
either Mr Wood or his little blind boy 
of ten years of age, trusted too much 
to natural religion. For, had the gen- 
tleman (we take the liberty of putting 
that word in italics) thought proper, 
says he, to press the conversation far- 
ther, as we in consequence thought it 
necessary to do on the following Sun- 
day, he would have been quite satis- 
fied, that our pupils were by no means 
impressed with any undue or too fa- 
vourable estimate of the extent of re- 
ligious knowledge possessed by the 
wisest heathens, nor were at all in- 
sensible to the infinitely superior ad- 
vantages in this respect, which may 
be enjoyed by the poorest ehild in a 
Christian land!. It soon became de- 
sirable to furnish the scholars with an 
additional book, which might afford 
them more interest and information 
than could be expected from the con- 
tinued perusal of those with which 
they were already familiar. The de- 
sideratum was supplied by the publi- 
cation of “‘ Instructive Extracts, com- 
prising Religious and Moral Instruc- 
tion, Natural History, Elementary 
Science, Accounts of Remarkable Per- 
sons, Places, Manners, Arts, and In- 
cidents, with ‘a Selection of Passages 
from the British Poets.” 

No articles, it appears, have been 
studied with greater avidity, or have 
been more thoroughly understood, than 
those which treat of the mechanical 
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powers, and other elementary science. 
As a specimen of the method of exa- 
mination employed in this depart- 
ment, we annex the following. 


** What is necessary to put a body in 
motion ? What property of the body is 
it which renders force necessary in such a 
case? Willa body go quicker of itself? 
or slower ? or stop? Why then does a 
marble rolled along the floor first go slower, 
and at length stop altogether? On what 
two circumstances does the force of a mo-« 
ving body depend ? How then can you 
increase the force of the same body? If 
two bodies move quite round the same 
centre within the same time, have they the 
same velocity ? or which has the greater ? 
Do you know any mechanical power that 
acts upon this principle? What is a 
LEVER? How many kirds of lever are 
there? Whatis the first kind? Can you 
give me any examples of its application ? 
In what proportion is power gained by the 
use of this lever? In raising a heavy coal 
with a poker, whether will it be easier 
done by applying the hands near the ribs, 
or at the extremity of the poker? Why ? 
If the arms of a just balance be each di- 
vided into the same number of equal parts, 
how many ounces at the 3d division from 
the fulcrum on one side, will be balanced 
by 9 ounces at the 2d on the other ?- [or 
any similar question which a stranger may 
propose.} What method of detecting false 
balances does this suggest ? Do you know 
any kind of balance formed upon this prin- 
ciple, by which you may weigh all articles 
with one weight ? Describe the steelyard. 
Can you give me any instance of a double 
lever of the first kind ? [scissors, for ex- 
ample.] What is the second lever? Can 
you give an example of it? In what pro- 
portion is power gained by the use of this 
lever? In moving a heavy door, how will 
you do it with the greatest facility ? Why ? 
Can you give any example of a double 
lever of the 2d kind? [nut-crackers for 
example.} What is the 3d kind of lever ? 
How is power affected by it? Why? 
Can you give an example? If you wish 
to raise bodies to a greater height than the 
lever can accomplish, what other mecha- 
nical powers must be resorted to? What 
do you mean by the WHEEL AND AXLE ? 
On what principle does it operate? Can 
you give any example of it? How is its 
power increased? In drawing up water 
from a well by means of this power, does 
the operation grow easier or more difficult 
as it advances? Why? What is a PUL- 
LEY? Is any power gained by employ- 
ing a fixed pulley? What is the use of 
it? Is any power gained by the use of a 
movable pulley? or what? On what 
principle does the movable pulley act? 
Can you illustrate the double velocity of 
the moving power in this case? What in 
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this case supports the weight? If two 
such pulleys be combined, what power 
will be gained? If six, what will be the 
result? What circumstance, in a certain 
degree, disturbs all the calculations with 
regard to the precise power gained by this 
and other machinery ?” 


Inthe Sessional School, great and un- 
ceasing attention is paid to Grammar. 
And pray, it may be asked, What use 
can grammar be of to poor people ? 
Why, as much—sometimes more— 
and of the same kind—as to rich peo- 
ple. Its chief value lies, in its enabling 
us to understand what we read. Every 
sentence, at all inverted or involved, 
has been observed by Mr Wood to be 
a stumbling block in. the way of a 
child striving to understand. A lad 
once said to him, that he had never 
himself understood the metre trans- 
lation of the Psalms, until the ac. 
quaintance which he there received 
with the principles of grammatical 
construction, enabled him toturn them 
into the ordinary prose arrangement, 
and that he felt the same thing in 
some degree, with respect to sermons. 
There can be no doubt—surely—that 
a knowledge of grammar must enable 
a man to know any discourse at all 
in a different style of language from 
every-day talk in the shop or at the 
fireside, a hundred times better, than 
any man, of equal natural vigour of 
mind altogether ignorant of it. Could 
any of us, without impaired faculties, 
totally forget all our grammar, how we 
should stare at a great preacher, or a 
small oneeither—andin whata painful 
and perplexing glimmer and gloom, 
should wesuddenly find all our powers 
of apprehension involved! Why, you 
may speak to some men in the Jower 
orders, for hours, on very plain and 
simple matters, and they come to un- 
derstand you about as well as a _ post. 
This does not arise from stupidity— 
for they are perhaps ingenious men in 
their profession—but they “ have no 
grammar,” and wonder what the 
deuce you,—who have, we shall sup- 
pose, some little,—would be saying, if 
you could speak like themselves ; for, 
granting even that they have been 
told, and believe, that you are a scho- 
lar, they cannot, or will not, make 
mental effort sufficiently strong to en- 
able them to think that you are not 
talking a parcel of sad nonsense. It is 
certainly desirable that human beings 
should, as generally as possible, be 
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able to hold oral, or written commu- 
nication with each other; and, for 
such pleasing and useful purpose, no- 
thing, in our humble opinion, like 
grammar. If we seem to treat the sub- 
ject too jocularly, do only think a mo- 
ment on the ideots who can see no use 
in teaching the lower orders how to 
be intelligible to the upper, and_ vice 
versd—and indeed to themselves ; for 
there is perpetual blundering, and 
badgering in consequence of that blun- 
dering—many mistakes, and not a few 
lies, daily disturbing and infesting 
humble life, from the want of gram- 
mar—that is, the _— and the ra- 
tional use of speech. 

But how shall grammar be taught ? 
That’s the rub. Can it only be ac- 
quired by the memory arising from 
rules? From the tyranny of Dr Syn- 
tax? Mr Wood remembered too well 
his own gross ignorance of grammar, 
when a little boy at school, and it could 
not excel our own, in spite of all that 
horrid and hideous committing to me- 
mory. O, dear! “ getting off by heart !” 
—a task which, in spite of our de- 
light in angling, and other rural 
amusements, did often make us wish 
that we never had been born! He tells 
a good story of the proficiency made 
in grammar by the scholars generally, 
in the school in which he wore 
what were facetiously called, we pre- 
sume, * the elements of his educa- 
tion.” 

‘ Nor could we avoid frequently calling 
to recollection a singular, but now highly 
instructive incident, which occurred in this 
stage of our education. In going over the 
grammar as usual, the boy at the head of 
our class was asked, ‘ What is an article ?’ 
to which he orthodoxly replied, ‘ An article 
is a particle, which’ does something or other 
that we do not at this moment precisely re- 
collect, adding, of course, in the usual man- 
ner, as a part of the definition, ‘ as, there is 
the lady I saw at church yesterday.’ By 
some extraordinary accident, our ee | 
teacher, on the particular occasion of whi 
we are now speaking, contrary to all his 
ordinary practice, asked, ‘ What is the ar- 
ticle in that example?’ to which the boy 
replied, ‘An article is a particle, which,’ &c. 
* But what,’ rejoined the master, ‘ is the 
particular article in that passage ?’—* An 
article is a particle,’ was again and again the 
reply. The next boy was now applied to, 
who insisted that the dux was quite right, 
and that it was in that way in his book. A 
similar attempt at procuring an answer was 
made all round the class, and with a similar 
want of success, The attempt was at length 
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abandoned. We were permitted ever after- 
wards to repeat our grammar tasks, with- 
out being any more annoyed with trouble- 
some questions, which were not in the book. 
And it was not until a very long time af- 
terwards, that we could discover, what 
crotchet the good old man had taken on this 
singular occasion.”"—pp. 214, 215. 


That there should be no such scene 
as this ever acted in the Sessional 
School, Mr Wood adopted what may 
be called the inductive method—that 
is to say, he attempted to make them 
acquainted merely with some of its 
leading principles, by illustrations 
from the passages which they ha 
pened toread. At first, grammar—the 

ure grammar of their own vernacu- 
tongue, without reference to the 
peculiarities of other languages—was 
confined exclusively to the highest 
class, then extended by degrees to the 
second, third, and fourth classes. 

To understand Mr Wood’s very 
simpleand efficacious method of teach- 
ing grammar, we must give a very 
long extract.— 

“In order to illustrate our method of 
teaching grammar, let us take the com- 
mencement of a passage in the school 
collection. ‘ The grandest, the most sub- 
lime, and extraordinary object, we have 


yet seen, is Fingal’s Cave, in the isle of 
Staffa. Itisa natural grotto of stupen- 
dous size, formed by ranges of columns,’ 


&e. If the class be only commencing 
this study, after telling them that all names 
are NOUNS, we desire them to pick out the 
nouns in the passage before them: when 
the first boy will give ‘ object,’ the second 
* Fingal’s,’ the third 9cave, and so forth, 
till they have exhausted the remaining 
nouns, ‘ isle,’ ‘ Staffa,’ ‘ grotto,’ ‘ size,’ 
© ranges,’ ‘columns,’ When they are a 
little farther advanced, the first boy at the 
time of naming the noun ‘ object,’ will be 
asked why it is ‘ object,’ and not objects, 
and the distinction of singular and plural 
will be pointed out to him, and so on 
with the rest. After alittle time, in place 
of putting the question in this form, the 
boy will be asked at once whether the 
noun is singular or plural? why? and 
what it would have been if it had been 
plural? As soon as these words singu- 
lar and plural are so familiar, as not only 
to be easily distinguished from each other, 
but readily brought to recollection, the 
question is put in this form, Of what 
number is object? why? &c. A similar 
process is observed with regard to the 
Genders. The Cases, as we observed, are 
at this period omitted. 
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“ After the class have been for a suffi- 
cient time exercised exclusively on nouns, 
they next take the arrictes along with 
them. . After their nature, object, and 
distinction, have been explained, the boys 
are then called upon to point out the ar- 
ticles contained in the particular passage. 
After the first boy has given ‘ the,’ he is 
asked what every article is prefixed to? 
what noun ‘the’ is prefixed to in the 
present instance? what would be the dif- 
ference between ‘ the object,’ and an ob- 
ject? and the distinction between the de- 
Jinite and indefinite article is then explain- 
ed. As the children become better ac- 
quainted with this distinction, they are 
asked at once, Whether ‘ the’ is the de- 

Jinite or indefinite article ? and, when these 

terms are sufficiently familiar to them to 
be brought easily to recollection, the ques- 
tion is put generally, What kind of arti- 
ele is ‘ the ?? What other kind of article 
is there? &c. The second boy is in like 
manner called upon to mention the next 
article in the passage, which also happens 
to be ‘ the,’ and to be connected with 
the same noun ‘ object.’ The third boy 
will, in like manner, mention the subse- 
quent article ‘the,’ and its connexion 
with the noun ‘isle.’ And the fourth 
will give the article ‘ a,’ and mention at 
the same time its connexion with the 
noun ‘ grotto.’ In this last case, in ad- 
dition to the former questions, the child 
will be asked why the article here is ‘a’ 
and not an. 

“ ADJECTIVES follow next in order. Af- 
ter having pointed out the difference be- 
twixt these and substantive nouns, and 
the manner in which the former are em- 
ployed to qualify the latter, the children 
are required seriatim to point out the dif- 
ferent adjectives in the passage. Thus 
the first boy will give ‘ grandest.’ He is 
then asked what every adjective quali- 
fies? what noun ‘ grandest’ here quali- 
fies ; and, when the pupil is sufficiently 
advanced to be able to understand the 
degrees of comparison, he is further ask- 
ed of what degree of comparison ‘ grand- 
est’ is ? what it would have been if it had 
been positive? and what if it had been 
comparative ? In like manner the other 
adjectives, ‘ sublime,’ ‘ extraordinary,’ 
* natural,’ ‘ stupendous,’ are successively 
disposed of. 

Pronouns are next explained, and the 
children being called upon to mention 
the first one in the passage, the boy at 
the top answers ‘ we.’ He is then asked 
what a pronoun is used in place of? and 
what ‘ we’ is put for in this passage? 
what kind of pronoun it is ? of what num- 
ber ? why? and what it would have been 
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if it had been singular? The next boy, 
having in like manner given the pronoun 
‘ it,’ is asked what it is used in place of? 
what kind of a pronoun it is? of what 
gender ? why? what it would have been 
if it had been feminine? and what if it 
had been masculine ? of what number it 
is? why ? and what it would have been 
if it had been plural ? 

“The VERB and ParTIciPLe follow next. 
Their nature and object having been ex- 
plained, the children are called upon to 
select the first verb in the passage, which 
is ‘have.’ When they are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the verb it- 
self, they are farther instructed about its 
different variations. Thus in the present 
instance the child, who has given the 
word ‘ have,” is next asked of what mood 
it is? and why? of what time? what it 
would have been if it had been past time ? 
of what number ? why? of what person ? 
and why? The second boy, having in like 
manner given the verb ‘ is,’ is asked of 
what mood it is? why? and what it would 
have been if it had been suljunctive? of 
what time ? and what it would have been 
if it had been past, instead of present? of 
what number ? why? and what it would 
have been if it bad been plural? of what 
person? why? what it would have been 
if it had been of the second person? and 
what if it had been of the first ? The par- 
ticiples will then be selected; and the 
boy who mentions ‘ seen’ is asked whe- 
ther it is the present or the past par- 
ticiple ? what it would have been if it had 
been the other participle? and what if it 
had been the past time of the verb? The 
participle ‘formed’ will then be disposed 
of in like manner, 

“ PREPOSITIONS are next explained and 
selected. The first boy, having made 
mention of ‘ in,’ is asked what every pre- 
position is placed before? and before 
what noun ‘ in’ is here placed? The like 
inquiry is made with regard to the pre- 
positions ‘ of’ and ‘ by.’ 

“ The pupils, being now made ac- 
quainted with verbs and prepositions, are 
at length in a condition to understand the 
nature and object of cases, which are 
therefore explained to them. In addition, 
accordingly, to the other questions regard- 
ing nouns.and pronouns, those which re- 
late to their cases are now asked. Thus, 
of what case is ‘ object ?? why? Of what 
case is the pronoun ‘ we ?’ why? what if 
it had been objective ? what if it had been 
possessive ? Ot what case is the noun ‘ Fin- 
gal’s ?’ Of what number is it? what would 
have been the difference if it had been 
the plural possessive? what if it had been 
the plural objective? what if it had been 
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the plural nominative ? Of what case is 
* cave ?? why ?—[And here, if the child 
be sufficiently advanced, he may be far- 
ther called upon to enumerate, in his own 
way, the various occasions on which a 
nominative case is used. |—Of what ease 
is ‘isle?’ why? what other words be- 
sides prepositions govern an objective 
case? Of what case is‘ it?’ why? what 
if it had been possessive? what if it had 
been objective ? So also with regard to the 
other nouns,and pronouns. 

“ The pupils are next instructed in the 
nature of ADVERBS, and the distinction 
betwixt them and adjectives. Having 
mentioned the word ‘ most’ as the first 
adverb in the passage, they are next ask- 
ed what words the adverb is used to qua« 
lify? what word the adverb ‘ most’ here 
qualifies? what degree of comparison 
* most’ is? what is the positive? what 
the comparative ? whether ‘ most’ is ever 
any other part of speech ? whether they 
can give any example of this? why the 
word is an adjective in the example so 
given? The children will then be re- 
quired to point out the next adverb in 
the passage, which is ‘ yet.” With re- 
gard to this word, if they had previously 
been made acquainted with conjunctions, 
we should have asked, whether it is ever 
any other part of speech? and when? 

“The next part of speech to which 
the pupil’s attention is particularly call- 
ed is the CoNJUNCTION, of which, in the 
present case, they will give as an exam- 
ple the word ‘ and,’ and be required to 
say what it connects. 

“ INTERJECTIONS form the last subject 
of consideration ; and as these but rarely 
occur in the course of ordinary reading, 
it becomes necessary to furnish extrane- 
ous exemples, 

* After the children have learned all 
the parts-of speech, or at Jeast all the 
principal ones, the practice of classing the 
same parts of speech is entirely dropt, 
and each word is parsed according to the 
common method in its own order. Thus 
* the,’ the definite article prefixed to ‘ ob- 
ject ;’ ‘ grandest,’ an adjective in the 
superlative degree qualifying ‘ object ;’ 
* the,’ the definite article prefixed to ‘ ob- 
ject;’ * most,’ an adverb in the superla- 
tive degree qualifying ‘ sublime ;’ * su- 
blime,’ an adjective qualifying ‘ object ;’ 
‘and,’ a conjunction connecting ‘ su- 
blime’ and ‘ extraordinary ;’ ‘ object,’ a 
noun, neuter, singular, nominative to 
*is;’ ‘we,’ a personal pronoun, plural, 
nominative to ‘ have;’ ‘ have,’ a verb, 
indicative mood, present time, plural 
number, and first person ; ‘ yet,’ an ad- 
verb qualifying ‘ seen;’ ‘ is,’ a verb, in- 
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dicative mood, present, singular, third 
person; ‘ Fingal’s,’ a noun, masculine, 
possessive, singular; ‘ cave,’ a noun, 
neuter, nominative, because it follows 
the verb ‘ is’ preceded by a nominative ; 
‘ in,’ a preposition governing ‘ isle ;’ 
* the,’ the definite article prefixed to 
‘isle ;’ ‘ isle,’ a noun, neuter, singular, 
objective, governed by the preposition 
* in;’ ‘of,’ a preposition governing ‘ Staf- 
fa;’ ‘ Staffa,’ a noun, neuter, singular, 
objective, governed by the preposition 
‘ of.’ This routine, however, is very 
often broken in upon, (much oftener, in- 
deed, than otherwise, ) as the state of the 
class, the particular answer given, or any 
other circumstances, may suggest the pro- 
priety of more particular questions.” 


In no other department is the pro- 
ficiency of the boys in the Sessional 
School, more striking than in ariTH- 
METIC. 

Some of the boys multiply the 
longest line of figures by another 
Sone according to the com- 
mon method—with perfect accuracy, 
in less than half a second to a figure. 
That is to say, they will multiply such 
a line of figures as 

7,685928, 165487 ,938764, 

by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less 
than the sixth part of a minute. From 
such a line they will subtract another 
of the same length, in the ordinary 
way, in about seven seconds ; and if 
allowed to perform the operation from 
left to right, while the question is un- 
der dictation—though it should be 
dictated with a rapidity which would 
not permit any one to take down 
merely the original figures—they will 
present the whole operation, both 
question and answer, in scarcely one 
second from the time of announcing 
the last figure. In addition, they will 
sum up seven lines of eight figures 
each, in the ordinary way, in less than 
one-third of a minute ; and if allowed 
to perform the operation while the 
question is dictating, in about three 
seconds. All other calculations they 
perform with proportional celerity. 
These modes of working during dic- 
tation— when allowed—are sugges- 
tions of their own in their zeal to sur- 
pass each other, and not taught by 
the master. 

While the principles, and various 

ses for carrying these principles 
into effect, have been explained, the 
application of these principles, and 
e selection of the particular opera- 
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tion, are, in each case, left to the pu- 
pils themselves, who frequently de- 
vise new combinations, and far short- 
er and easier methods, than have oc- 
curred to the Master. In manyschools, 
a quite opposite practice prevails. In 
these, upon the same principle by 
which the pupil is compelled to re- 
peat every rule in the same undevi- 
ating words, and to give every trans- 
lation in precisely the master’s own 
language, he is also required to per- 
form every arithmetical calculation in 
the particular manner, which has 
been peremptorily enjoined by the 
master, or has been prescribed in some 
particular book. With Mr Wood, on 
the contrary, the scholar is not only 
permitted, but encouraged, to take his 
own way; and, accordingly, out of 
half a dozen of boys performing the 
same calculation, it not unfrequently 
happens, that no two of them have 
been following the same method. 

The mental arithmetic of the Ses- 
sional School is carried on as nearly 
as possible after the ordinary principles 
of slate arithmetic. The detail of the 
method is as complete as may be— 
the power acquired is surprising. The 
experiment was, of course, at first con- 
fined to the highest class, and reached 
no farther than the easier questions, 
What is the price of so many yards at 
so many shillings? or at 6s. 8d., 3s. 4d., 
and Is. 8d., the integral parts of a 
pound ? but was afterwards gradually 
extended to more difficult questions, 
such as the price of 272 yards at 103d. 
Mr Wood originally had no difficulty 
in making the calculations himself 
mentally along with the children, but 
this he was soon obliged to give up, 
and to resort to the slate. This, too, 
he ere long discovered would not an- 
swer, asthe children performed the cal- 
culation so much more rapidly, that 
much time was unnecessarily lost. 
He then, in self-defence, thought of 
resorting’ to the ‘‘ Ready Reckoner,” 
which has ever since been employed 
as the principal Catechism in such 
matters. Those who have never had 
an opportunity of witnessing the per- 
formances of these children in mental 
arithmetic, may form some estimate 
of it, when they are told, that on more 
than one occasion, when three or four 
of the best Arithmeticians were em- 
ployed to answer one question in every 
page of the Reckoner, and selected 
from every variety of column in that 
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, (that is to say, the first question 
ing 13 yards at a farthing, the se- 
cond, 54 at a halfpenny, the third, 95 
at three farthings, and so on to the 
last, being perhaps 10,000 at 19s. 6d.) 
the whole questions being 147 in num- 
ber, were answered seriatim within 
20 minutes, including the time taken 
in announcing the questions.. Each 
boy was, of course, according to cus- 
tom, allowed to take the method he 
found easiest for himself. 

Mr Wood afterwards put the mental 
arithmetic in a more systematic train, 
commencingit simultaneously with the 
slate arithmetic, which improvement 
has been found of the greatest advan- 
tage, and has clearly evinced, that, 
though in the acquisition of this, as 
of every thing else, there is a variety 
of aptitude in children, all may arrive 
at it to an extent, which could not 
naturally be foreseen, and has been 
found highly beneficial. At the very 
commencement of Arithmetic, the 
child is taught to answer how many 
are 1 and 2, 3 and 8, 6 and 4, 10 and 
5, 15 and 6, 21 and 7, &c. In prepa~ 
ring to enter upon subtraction, in like 
manner, he is asked, Take 1 from 100, 
how many remain? 2 from 99, 3 from 
97, 4 from 94, 5 from 90, &c. So al- 
so, before entering upon multiplica- 
tion, he is taught to answer twice 2, 
three times 3, 4 times 4, &c. “© What 
is this,” it may be asked, “‘ but the old 
multiplication table ?” So it undoubt- 
edly is ; and this, he begs leave to add, 
is the only way, in which this table is 
now learned in the school, and it has 
been found a far more effectual, as 
well as more pleasing mode of learn- 
ing it, than when it was enjoined 
as a task. Formerly nothing about 
the school was more annoying or more 
difficult to accomplish, than learning 
this table: now without any such ta- 
ble at all, or any annoyance, (for the 
present practice is literally a sport,) 
the object is infinitely better accom- 
plished. Our readers cannot fail to 
remark, how much this practice is in 
unison with the rest of the system in 
its other departments. When the chil- 
dren are entering upon division, they 
are practised in a similar manner as in 
multiplication, only having the ques- 
tions inverted; for example, how 
many eights are in 100? In the 
same manner, in entering upon the 
compound rules, they are made ac- 
quainted with the money tables, &c. 
and practised upon them mentally. 
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Finally, geography is taught very 
effectually, as far as it goes—in the 
Sessional School. This part of study, 
indeed, is not obligatory with pupils ; 
but was bestowed as a boon, during 
extra hours, when it suited Mr Wood 
to attend, upon such as volunteered— 
while among the volunteers none were 
allowed to enter who were not distin- 
guished for propriety of conduct. 

In carrying this plan into execution, 
Mr Wood put ne books into the hands 
of the children, nor prescribed to them 
any tasks to be learned at home. He 
set maps before them, and pointed 
out to icin, and afterwards required 
them to point out to him, the various 
places on those maps, describing at 
the same time any thing remarkable 
connected with these places. As soon 
as they were able to do this sufficiently 
well upon the map, they were next 
transferred to a mere blank board, and 
required in the same manner to point 
out upon it the position of the same 
places, with their relative situations 
to each other. He has found this 
method remarkably successful in im- 
printing the map on the memories of 
the scholars. He by no means says, 
that the use of books ought tobe pro- 
scribed in the study of geography, but 
much more use ought undoubtedly to 
be made of maps. With regard to 
ourselves, at the time of entering upon 
the study of geography, we may men- 
tion what we presume must also have 
occurred to many others, that we learn~ 
ed the names almost entirely from the 
book, as if they had been a mere vo« 
cabulary, and could much more easily 
have pointed out the word in the book, 
than the place onthe map. The use of 
the blank board too, has, in Mr Wood’s 
opinion,considerable advantages, which 
do not belong to the employment even 
of outline maps, though without 
names. The outline too often directly 
suggests at once both the existence and 
position of a country, which, where 
the board is used, are brought to re- 
collection merely by the map engraved 
on the memory. 

Hitherto we have purposely over- 
looked two excellent chapters—one on 
Emulation,Places, and Prizes—andan- 
other on Punishments—that we might 
not be interrupted in our abridge- 
ment of the other principles and de« 
tails of the scheme. Mr Wood, like 
all other sensible people, who know 
any thing of human nature, sets @ 
high value on Emulation as a strong 
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stimulative eas in, the youthful 
mind. Yet have some superstitionists 
loudly condemned this fundamental 
principle of all the arrangements of the 
Sessional School, and of all good schools 
—as one utterly malignant and dia- 
bolical, and that ought not only to 
be banished from every seminary of 
education, but entirely extirpated from 
the human heart. But a noble prin- 
ciple like this laughs to scorn the 
power of the base superstition that 
would destroy it. Secure in its gene- 
rosity against the entrance, or at least 
the permanent abode, of envy, the 
heart of the young boy actively and 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge, along with his fellows, ex- 
pands and exults in emulation. With 
every fresh exertion of power—with 
every new acquisition of knowledge— 
with every honourable triumph— 
Emulation becomes purer and purer, 
and more akin to a moral virtue. 

The very eye of an emulous boy 
laughs with light—his brow is irradi- 
diated by the happiness of his heart 
—and alt his deportment dignified. 
What though, in such contests, there 
be occasional fits of disappointment, 
dissatisfaction, displeasure—nay, even 
envy and jealousy themselves? These 
clouds passsoon away from the health- 
ful exercise of the moral and intellec- 
‘tual powers, in a school where all is 
life, spirit, and animation, and where 
upright, straight-forward, open, cheer= 
ful, fair, and honourable conduct, is at 
all times found to be the best adapted 
for securing success and distinction. 
That boys, when animated by emula- 
tion, should be supposed all anxious 
tooutstrip each other by any means in 
their power, however base and un- 
worthy, shews in the mind of those 
who harbour such a suspicion, or en- 
‘tertain such a belief, a consciousness 
of something contemptible and low 
indeed, and alien altogether to the na- 
tural dispositions of youth. It is soon 
seen in a good school, that nothing can 
prosper but good conduct ; and that 
strong conviction of the understand- 
ing meeting with the warm feelings 
of the heart, the boy cherishes not only 
with self-respect, but with high self- 
‘satisfaction, cherishes—at once and 
obeys it,—a principle in his nature, 
which blamelessly leads him on to re- 
joicing triumphs, and encourages him 
by brighter prospects in all his unhu- 
miliating defeats. Emulation is al- 
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ways allied during its gladsome work, 
with other principles better, perhaps, 
even than itself—and so far from be- 
ing akin to envy—envy is incompati- 
ble with it in the same bosom—and 
never gains an entrance into a boy’s 
heart, till emulation has deserted it, 
and left it in its feebleness or hope- 
lessness a prey to that other poison- 
ing and gnawing passion. Envy isa 
passion rather of the old and impo- 
tent. Youth has seldom any tempta~ 
tion to be envious ; for it is content- 
ed, in the main, with its own ever 
fresh-springing streams of gladness ; 
and as long as no baleful hand seals 
up their fountains, the heart of the 
boy sings inwardly at his tasks, dear« 
er to him, and more dearly beloved, 
though he may not know it—even 
than his sports, his plays, and his 
pastimes. Who ever saw a boy of any 
worth made miserable by tumbling 
down twenty places at a wrong word ? 
He screws up the nerves and sinews 
of his soul—and look at him again, 
and you see him with a glowing vis- 
age at the head of his class. Deaden 
or destroy emulation, and a school 
will be like a quaker meeting un- 
moved by the spirit. 

The opponents of this principle, as 
Mr Wood observes, may now be di- 
vided into two classes—those who op- 
pose it on moral grounds, and as con- 
trary to the true dignity of man, and 
those who oppose it as contrary to the 
genuine spirit of Chistianity or evan- 
gelism. The true dignity of man! 
Man is by no means so dignified a 
being as these moralists would fain 
make him out to be—and they know 
that intimately by their own experi- 
ence. The pure, unmingled love of 
knowledge is very beautiful no doubt 
—in imagination—and the love of 
duty more than beautiful—in reality. 
But, in our humble opinion, an urchin 
in corduroy breeches, who had break- 
fasted that morning voraciously on 
brose, while his mother sat by in ter- 
ror at every gulp, lest he should swal- 
low the horn-spoon, were he to pre- 
tend in the Sessional School to be in- 
spired alone by the pure, unmingled 
love of knowledge, would be a little 
monster unfit to live. And pray, if 
emulation must not be permitted to 
breathe in the school, on what prin- 
ciple can it be suffered to knuckle 
down at taw, or play at leap-frog, or 
marbles on the play-ground? Must 
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boys run no races? What is to be 
done with the wretch who excels at 
foot or hand-ball? With the boy who 
so far lowers the “ dignity of man,” 
as, with super-puerile agility, to put 
all his fellows to shame at “‘ touch 
the bonnet?” Why—were emulation 
extinguished in human nature, nine- 
tenths of all the boys in the world 
would lie a-bed till they were pulled 
out, duly every morning, by the legs, 
by father or mother, actuated by a 
strong sense of duty. The play- 
ground would be converted into a pe- 
nitentiary—and a holiday would be 
duller than a general fast. 

But emulation is unchristian and 
unevangelical? It is nowhere said to 
be so in the New Testament—in 
many places said to be the very re- 
verse. But then, according to a Mr 
Campbell of Carbrook, a reverend 
Cesar Malan of Geneva “‘ seems to 
have set this question at rest.” No 
man ever set any question at rest. 
Mr Campbell of Carbrook indeed may 
have set the General Assembly asleep 
—but that is another affair altogether 
—for the General Assembly awoke 
again, on Mr Campbell setting him- 
self at rest, and is awake at this hour. 
Mr Campbell of Carbrook, and the 
Reverend Cesar Malan of Geneva, are 
two as silly gree as may be met 
with on a midsummer’s day—even in 
a district remarkable for the numbers 
of its old women—and, in ludicrous 
inconsistency with their own doctrine, 
have striven with the most strenuous 


emulation to outdo each other in folly - 


and fanaticism. The one narrates the 
following scene, said to have occurred 
in a seminary which—as Mr Wood 
says—he ‘ presumptuously, I had 
almost said profanely, hesitates not to 
call an Evance.icat Turocracy! !” 
and the other conceives, that by such 
a scene “ the question has been set 
at rest !” 


“ On occasion of a visit to this seminary 
by a royal chaplain, Mr Malan says, 
This pious and excellent man came to 
me, evidently much affected, and with 
tears in his eyes, ‘Oh! it is most admira- 
ble,’ he exclaimed with emotion, ‘ it is 
truly most astonishing, and all to the glory 
of God. I could never have imagined it, 
and I am happy to have seen and heard it 
myself.” What has happened,’ said I ? 
* I first went,’ he replied, ‘ to that dear 
little child, who is the lowest in the school,” 
[query, how comes there to be a lowest 
and a highest ?] ‘ and I said to him, even 
with an appearance of harshness and seve- 
Vou. XXV. 
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rity, ‘So jou are lowest, my child ??— 
* Yes, sir,’ he replied, with candour and 
modesty. ‘ And are you not ashamed,’ 
added I in the same tone. ‘Sir,’ said 
this poor child with wonderful calmness, 
‘I assure you that it is not my fault: I 
do all that is at present in my power; but 
God has not yet given me a good memory.’ 
I could do nothing but silently embrace: 
him, [had this embrace no tendency to 
excite emulation ?] for he had melted ‘my 
heart. Upon leaving the amiabie boy 
who was lowest, I went to the boy at the 
top of the class, and said to him, ‘ Well, 
my friend, you occupy the highest place. 
It is a post of honour and glory. I con- 
gratulate you on your attainment.’ Upon 
this the modest youth fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, and said with an air of embar- 
rassment, * Sir, I am not entitled to any 
praise; all the glory belongs to God: 
and, if I relaxed my efforts, I should sin 
against him.’” 


Pho! Let us contrast the profane dri- 
velling of this poor weak creature on 
emulation, with Mr Wood’s truly phi- 
losophical, and truly religious views of 
the same principle. 


*¢ After telling us, that ‘ these answers 
were certainly most satisfactory,’ the re- 
verend gentleman proceeds to detail ano- 
ther scene, in which all the boys at once 
threw up the medals, which they had for- 
merly obtained, (and no wonder, —s 
they were no longer regarded as marks 
honour by him who conferred them,) as- 
signing as their reason, ‘ it is the glory of 
God that we are anxious to obtain.” What 
a contrast, we readily acknowledge, do 
such scenes as these present to the more 
simple and natural ones, of which alone 
Market Street can boast! But, to the fol- 
lowing incident our own seminary, with 
all its odious emulation, can contribute in- 
numerable parallels. * I witnessed in my 
school, what is rarely to be met with in 
colleges conducted on worldly principles, 
namely, during the hours of recreation, a 
boy who was further advanced, retiring to 
a corner of the school, or of the play-ground, 
and patiently and kindly teaching one or 
two others, who had not made such pro- 
gress.’ ”” 

The chapter on Punishments is 
equally excellent. Mr Wood sets out 
with this undeniable proposition, that 
in every large seminary for the educa- 
tion of young pupils, as well as in 
every other large community, punish- 
ments of some kind or other are essen< 
tial to its right management. This 
proposition is indeed so undeniable 
that he would — forborne to state 
it, were it not that thoughtless people, 
when they hear of schools managed 
without corpora! punishment, suppose 
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that all punishment whatever has been 
abolished in such establishments. That 
is a gross and a rather important mis- 
take. Now, preventive measures are 
always to be preferred to remedial or 
retributive ones ; and it is plain that 
the arrangements of the monitorial 
system are, by its provision, on this 
account, well calculated, to a certain 
extent, to supersede the necessity of 
punishment—but it operates this effect 
—not by the abolition of punishment, 
but by its certainty. Of what use, asks 
Mr Wood, would a monitor or assistant 
be, if the little urchin, his pupil, might 
mn € in his face, and petulantly and 
with impunity tell him, that he would 
attend or not, just as he himself 
pleased? Dr Bell would fain have us 
to believe, that in his system of moni- 
torial superintendence, tlie fear of pu- 
nishment has no place. But unfortu- 
nately the doctor lets the cat out of the 
bag without knowing that pussy has 
made her escape. ‘‘ The business of 
our little teachers,” quoth he, “ is not 
to correct, but to prevent faults—not to 
deter from ill behaviour by the fear of 
unishment, but by preventing ill be- 
aviour, to — the use of punish- 
ment.” All this is very pretty—and 
to a certain extent it is true. But hear 
the doctor again. ‘‘ Scarcely,” says 
he, “ can an offence be committed 
without instant detection and imme- 
diate correction.” That is an awkward 
contradiction, and leaves the mind of 
the gentle reader in a state of scepti- 
cism. 

Well, then—is the punishment—for 
punishment there must be—to be cor- 
poral? And is corporal punishment 
such a very horrid—such a very shock 
ing thing, as it is pictured by the sen- 
sitive educationists of this thin-skinned 
age? Have schoolmasters generally 
been the monsters of cruelty and in- 
capacity that they have been described 
“by eloquent declaimers against the rod 
and taws? Dr Johnson, we all know, 
once exclaimed, ‘ Rod! I honour 
thee !” Mr Wood confesses that it is 
with other feelings than those of un- 
mingled gratitude or veneration, that 
he has been accustomed to regard that 

-implement. This is candid. But he re- 
gards it as a justifiable and indispensa- 
ble implement in every such large esta- 
blishment as the Sessional School. And 
so do we. Were it banished from the 
school—he holds—and so do we—that 
we should either sacrifice its general 
order, or else be compelled to have re« 
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course to some substitute neither less 
ing and revolting, nor more 
unobjectionable. Often, says he, have 
we seen the bringing out of a child 
to receive a single stripe on the hand, 
restore order and attention, which the 
oung teachers and their assistants 
had been unable previously to pro 
cure. Indeed, the abolition of corporal 
punishment—by way of conciliation 
and concession, we presume, to the 
spirit of the age—was tried for a 
while in the Sessional School; a 
new master had a whim or crotchet 
on the subject that led him to de. 
spise the wisdom of his ancestors—and 
among them, that of his own old father, 
who had been a flogger; the resolu- 
tion against corporal punishment was 
** heard with much satisfaction” by 
the thoughtless boys, the most unpre- 
judiced of all judges—the taws dwin- 
dled into a length of mere neat leather 
—unequivocal symptoms of insubor- 
dination soon shewed themselves over 
the school,—the warning voices of the 
masters lost all their power. Mr 
Wood went for a week or two to his 
sheriffdom at Peebles—on his return 
the master had a most rueful counte- 
nance indeed—he was comforted by 
being told that he might shew the 
taws—confessed that he had already 
been reluctantly compelled not only 
to shew them, but to use them too; 
Mr Wood smiled, “ suaviter in mo- 
do,” and the master frowned “ forti- 
ter in re,” and once more the Session- 
al School became of all the scenes 
in this noisy world, the most orderly 
and composed ;—Such power may re 
side and rege it single—pawmy. 
We are Tequently told, says Mr 
Wood, about establishments from 
which every species of co poral punish- 
ment has been banished, with the 
most complete success. There is fre- 
quently, in such cases, either false- 
hood or deception. In some instances, 
where teachers haye proudly asserted 
that they had ‘‘ ceased to employ cor- 
poral punishment,” they had acquired 
the pernicious habit— of striking their 
pupils with their fists! When they 
ceased to be floggers—they became 
pugilists. In another school which 
made a similar boast, Mr Wood said 
to some children, “‘ Your master has 
no taws?” To which they all re- 
plied, “ Ah! but he has a cane!” In 
another school, Mr Wood saw one 
boy after another brought up—first to 
be touched with a cane—by way of 
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form—a formal expression of blame 
and censure—but from the trembling, 
and other symptoms of terror in 
their looks, it was plain to his eye 
that they had—when he was not by 
to see—been caned—and preciously 
well caned too—for on caning either 
a boy or a man it is difficult to pre- 
serve the golden mean. At all events, 
the taws being of leather—we be- 
lieve—and a cane being a species of 
tree—the former is not so apt as the 
latter to fracturé the skull. A dominie 
may be thrown off his guard, in a 
sudden fit of passion, and administer 
the taws to a boy’s shoulders, just like 
Christopher North inflicting the knout 
on the shoulders of a Cockney—but 
heaven pity the boy when the dominie 
has recourse to his cane, and heaven 
pity the Cockney when Christopher 
North has recourse to his crutch ! 

The short and the long of it is this, 
that a simple, humane, and authori- 
tative schoolmaster can contrive to 
manage a large school of medium idle- 
ness and wickedness by the terror of 
the taws—without very frequently 
performing the manual or platoon ex- 
ercise ; but if there be no taws in that 
particular school, it is the same thing, 
to all intents and purposes, as if there 
were no taws in the universe—and 
were there no taws in the universe, 
there need be no laws either—for, in 
that case, laws would be dead letters 
—and society would be subverted. 
Besides, the answer to the question, 
** Why is a schoolmaster like—or 
rather unlike a schoolboy ?” ‘ because 
the one whips tops and the other 
whips bottoms,” would lose its mean- 
ing—and there would be one joke less 
in the world, which, in the present 
dearth of wit, the world could ill 
spare. For these and- other reasons, 
we are decidedly for the taws. 

From what, in the name of all that 
is pitiful, arises this timidity about 
the taws? Surely unmerciful scari- 
fying of bottoms is one thing—and 
merciful warming of palms is another. 
Is the hand—perhaps not very well 
washed, of a towsey-headed school- 
boy, so sacred—that to touch it with 
the taws is to violate the sanctity of 
human nature in the whole boy ? 
Wherefore this spiritualising of mat~ 
ter? This enshrining of soul in the 
thumb and the little finger? This 
deification of the bunch of fives? 
Why, one of the most obvious uses of 


. & body is to be occasionally chastised. 
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The hand of the dominie does not 
more naturally flourish the taws, by 
means of its beautiful mechanism, 
than that of the pupil is stretched out 
and expanded to receive the smack. 
It is vile Epicureanism thus to whine 
away about the pain in the palm—far 
better that Stoicism that declares such 
pain to be no evil—and the tingle in 
the fingers to be no more. to a wise 
boy than the flourish itself is to the 
taws. 

To be serious—which it is not easy 
to be, when one sees or hears of full- 
grown Englishmen, and Scotsmen, 
and even Irishmen, sighing and weep- 
ing, and even groaning in agony, over 
the horrors of that system of occa- 
sional personal chastisement or core 
rection, which, we venture to assert, 
must have prevailed all over the world 
from the Fall, and will prevail till the 
Millennium ;—to be serious we say— 
which it is not easy to be—when one 
hears it said that we are a flogged na- 
tion, merely because a certain disci- 
pline is supported by an appeal to the 
body, in our academies, our fleets, and 
our armies—and also to a far greater 
extent than there, in the privacy, the 
sacred privacy of domestic life, where 
we verily believe more bodily correc- 
tion or chastisement ten times over is 
practised, without a murmur or with 
much murmuring, than in all the bar- 
rack-yards, on all the decks of all the 
ships in his Majesty’s service, and in 
all the schools put together, Session- 
al, Parochial, Central, or on the very 
edge of the circumference, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and our foreign 
dominions, including even the West 
India Islands,, both windward and lee- 
ward ;—to be serious, we repeat— 
which it is not easy to be—when one 
looks abroad over the whole system of 
animated being, rational and irration- 
al—from man to mouse, from homo 
sapiens to ridiculus mus, and beholds 
how all that breathe, and move, car- 
ry on their very existence by a cone 
tinued process of discipline, at least as 
caetettan it is mental ; here, the old 
mother or father ape being seen sit- 
ting on = branch of ate, with one 

ap rogeny held firm be- 
tween parental 4 and cuffed in 
kind correction by two pair of salutary 
paws, into a more subdued chatter— 
there, the middle-aged moiher or fa« 
ther man, sitting on achair also made 
out of the branch of a tree, and polish- 
ing up squalling Dickey into a better- 
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behaved Christian boy, by the well- 
timed, and well-placed application of 
one pair of taws ;—to be serious—when 
in the dreadful din of this world’s 
passions, roaring louder than the hur- 
ricanes that apr 4 the seas of ships, 
and the shores of houses, we see peo- 
ple stopping at the door of some small 
school-house, or large academy, and 
with all the earnest intentness of 
philosophical eavesdroppers, listening, 
their soul sitting in the ear from 
which the cotton pea has just been 
withdrawn, in hopes to discern the 
smack of a pawmy, or the sob of a be-« 
grutten bairn, in the midst of all the 
busy and blessed murmur of the hu- 
man skep, es Dr Jamieson) ; and 
should they hear—or think they hear 
—such smack or sob, then off like a 
shot, to pen, and print, and publish 
an outcry to the world, acry of blood, 
as if all the childish population of the 
United Kingdoms were at that hour 
being flogged to death, and as if thou- 
sands of fiends, in the forms of so 
many “ sticket ministers’—no doubt 
a cruel clan—one to each small school, 
and two at least to each large acade- 
my, were — to Satan over their 
prey, each demon continuing, long 
after all the small schools and large 
academies in the land had thus been 
silenced, in rf pastime to switch 
his tail round his horns, and in play- 
ful pride of his prowess, to pretend 
to be punishing his own dingy poste- 
riors or those of his adjacent brother, 
with the blood-barkened implement ; 
—to be serious, finally—when Britain, 
the bulwark of the world, begins whim- 
pering, like a little girl with her fin- 
ger in her mouth, about pawmies on 

e skelped hands of urchins, who, 
when they grow up, will, for her sake, 
-be ready with those self-same hands 
then horn-hard—to take in a reef 
in the top- gallant sail of some glorious 
ship that foresees the storm ;—why, 
hang it, we must be done—when we 
think on all these things, and a thou- 
sand more, we read Mr Wood’s Chap- 
ter on Punishments with perfect ap- 
probation, and in sympathy with his 
sentiments feel revived, and strength- 
ened, our sober, but not passionate, at« 
tachment to the taws! 

To conclude with a single sentence 
let there be no exaggeration of tri- 
fles—no attempt to turn real taws into 
imaginary cart-whips ; let all domi- 
nies be decent men, and most of them 
Christians ; let children continue to 
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believe what nature teaches them, that 
occasional corporal chastisement is all 
for their good, and that to care, much 
more to cry for a pawmy, is a crime 
which conscience will continue tosmart 
and blush for, long after all remorse 
has ceased to disturb the dominie, who, 
perhaps, most unjustly and somewhat 
too severely inflicted it. Let this be 
the creed of the Country—and she 
will reign for ever queen over all the 
nations of the earth. , 
Joseph Lancaster being a quaker, of 
course could not see corporal punish- 
ment in its true light—and set about 
ruining all the children committed to 
his care, by a system of punishments 
which could only have occurred to the 
mind of one of the most despicable of 
mankind. Its spirit was—mockery. 
Never having felt shame himself, it 
would appear, much as he must have 
had reason too often to do so—this 
cruel quaker, it is to be hoped, knew 
not what the insupportable sorrow of 
shame may be to an ingenuous boy or 
girl gifted by nature with a fine moral 
sensibility—and he made Shame head 
usher in his school. Such a system 
must either have been laughed at, and 
utterly despised—or regarded with 
heart-crushing and soul-killing hor 
ror. Probably both—and thus chil- 
dren were ruined either by indifference 
or despair. The sleek hound—who, 
in the character of insolent pauper, 
has lately, we see, been vitupera- 
ing the Americans, because the United 
States will not give him five hundred 
dollars—used to stand by with his 
great greasy face—and of all greasy 
faces we ever saw, and we have seen 
many, his was incomparably and be- 
yond all possibility of parallel the 
greasiest far — appearing, perhaps, 
though that was hardly in nature, 
greasier than it perhaps absolutely was 
under the shadow of his broad-brim, 
which, quaker as he was, bullied like a 
Bradshaw—and order his monitors 
to “‘ fasten both a /og and a shackle at 
the same time,” to the leg or legs of a 
British schoolboy! Base slave! But 
to do him justice, he did not inflict 
this punishment on — boys ; for 
** most boys are wise enough,” it seems, 
** when under one punishment, not to 
transgress immediately, lest it should 
be doubled.” It was generally found, 
therefore, that the log or the shackle 
did singly ; but in cases where the log 
did not seem to be felt a sufficiently 
remedial incumbrance, on with the 
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shackle—when the shackle was too 
light, on with the log! When a bo 
“sang or toned” in reading,—Josep 
sent fim round the room to cry 
matches (Scottice, spunks.) This pro- 
voked risibility, ‘‘ and the laugh of 
the whole school was turned upon 
the delinquent.” A slovenly boy, Jo- 
seph—who, by the by, was a great big 
greasy sloven himself, as ever disgust- 
ed a four-inside coach—distinguished 
bya label on his breast, and walked him 
round the school with a tin or a paper 
crown upon his head. A boy witha 
dirty face was punished ‘by having it 
washed before all the school by a little 
girl—of which little girl this, we pre- 
sume, was intended as the ig a 
education foranursery-maid. The little 
girl, when she had finished his face— 
was then ordered to give the little boy 
—what? Akiss? No—that would have 
been right, both in natural feeling and 
in Christian kindness—but “ a gentle 
box on the ear.” These are specrmens 
of the now-forgotten villainy of this 
quaker-clown—who, instead of 7s 
dinnered by Whigs, should have h 

a kettle tied to his tail by Tories, and 
been sent jingling along the city streets, 
to the extreme delight of all the boys 
whilom of the tin or paper crowns, 


nor less to the milder amusement of 


all the girls who had been forced by 
the ignorant tyrant to — on the 
faces of others a task which greasy Jo- 
seph very seldom performed on his 
own ; and which, we have becn cre- 
dibly informed, he has altogether re- 
linquished, totally abandone.!, in the 
New World. 

The volume concludes with a chap- 
ter on the supposed dangers of gene 
ral education. It is a good chapter, 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr 
Wood adopts too cautious—too timid 
a tone; that he seems disposed to al- 
low too much force to the common- 
place objections to the Instruction of 
the People. Of course, he utterly de- 
spises such objections ; but he conde- 
scends to argue upon them at greater 
length, and with more earnestness, 
than, on such a thread-bare topic, 
needed to have been expected from such 
aman. Who are they who would keep 
the lower orders in ignorance? We 
never could discover that; and have 
always been at a loss to know where 
the lovers of darkness reside, and from 
what high or humble places they have 
lifted up their voices against educa- 
tion. 


“ They that the rising morn invidious 
mark, 

And hate the light, because their deeds 
are dark,”’ 


cannot be intended by those eloquent 
and vehement declaimers in Whig 
periodicals, who are often heard bawle 
ing against certain men, and classes 
and orders of men, for setting their 
faces against the improvement of the 
People. For the poet alludes, in these 
fi ne lines, to sinners who fear the detec 
tion of their own wickedness. Who 
then, we again demand of the Whi 

and Liberals, are the opponents of the 
improvement of the people, and where 
do they hide or exhibit their heads ? 
There may possibly be a few poor 
creatures among the Tories who, like 
poultry in the pip, do go about discons 
solately chirping and cheeping of dan« 
ger to the State, lurking in the educae 
tion of the lower orders. Butall the en« 
lightened and manly Tories, constitu 
ting about three-fourths of the edu- 
cated of Great Britain, are indeed the 
true Friends of the People, and zeal 
ously desirous of seeing their condi« 
tion made strong and steady on the 
basis of religion. That secured,—then 
they welcome all schemes of educa- 
tion calculated to increase the power 
of the People over the hardships, and 
difficulties, and drawbacks on happi- 
ness, naturally annexed to their con« 
dition. They are the foremost—the 
very foremost—in establishing new 
schools of instruction—in expounds 
ing the principles on which they 
ought to be constructed—in giving 
the Theory of the Practice. True, that 
they are not so noisy as some others 
—so addicted to crowing and wings 
clapping, and playing, with Eolian 
cheeks, on the penny-trumpet. Nei« 
ther are they seen quarrelling among 
themselves for precedency of rank in the 
work of well-dding. and falling to in- 
tellectual fisty-cuffs in support of 
their claims to priority in the devising 
of plans for settling all disputes by an 
appeal to reason. They do their work 
more silently ; for there is a certain 
silence natural to all the operations of 
beneficence. In their personal inter 
course with their inferiors—with the 
lower orders—they are distinguished 
by kindness and courtesy—by the 
expression of that sympathy which, 
however different may be their estate, 
ought ever to exist between men and 
men. And when they write of their 
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fellow Christians of humblest degree, 
it is in a Christian spirit, free from 
that proud condescension which, in too 
many of the false friends of the Peo- 
ple, plainly shews that they would be 
ashamed to own too close an affinity 
of nature with those on whom they are 
bestowing the honour of their cheap 
but liberal patronage. The politics, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the litera- 
ture, and the life of such Tories, are 
all imbued with a love of the People, 
comprehended in the love of their 
kind. Their minds are at all times in 
harmony—in unison with all schemes 
of which the object is human happi- 
ness. But they know well the main 


sources of human happiness—in what 
lofty regions they lie—and. whence 
they are perpetually fed—and that 
knowledge guards them against the 
adoption of all schemes of instruction, 
originating in ignorance, or denial of 
those great truths which cannot fall 
into. oblivion, without those who for- 
get them falling into misery and guilt. 
They have made a stand for those 
truths at a time when they had been 
insidiously, and were about to be open- 
ly, assailed ; and the assailants have 
slunk off, seeing that there was no 
hope of either sapping or storming the 
citadel. So let us conclude with a 
noble strain of Wordsworth :— 


O for the coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself, by statute, to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised,—so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained ; or run 
Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 

’ To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools ; 
A savage horde among the civilized— 
A servile band among the lordly free ! 
This sacred right, the lisping Babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 
For the protection of his innocence ; 
And the rude Boy—who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 
Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 
And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 
Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use—by process indirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
—This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 
This universal plea in vain addressed, 
To eyes and ears of Parents who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, — 
Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 
It mounts to reach the State’s parental ear ; 
Who, if indeed she own a Mother’s heart, 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good ; which England, safe 
From interference of external force, 
May grant at leisure ; without risk incurred 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 


Others shall e’er be able to undo. 
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